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The objects are two-fold, viz., perceptible and imperceptible or 
exclusively particular and universal. As -those two objects mutually 
exclude each other so ihe existence of the third type of objects is 
impossible. (Hach being the negation of the other they exhaust the 
whole universe and exclude the middle). How do you come to know 
the non.existence of the third type? The reply to this question is 
that perception, the. great, throws light on it. Perception which is 
directed towards a blue object grasps it asa blue object. This part 
of our hypothesis is agreed to, by all. The perception of a blue 
object differentiates it from a non-blue object since it is not revealed 
by the awareness of a blue object. What is revealed by the awareness 
of a blue object is a blué object and what is not revealed is a non-blue 
object. Hence the possibility of the existence of a third type is ruled 
out. Is the third type an object of the awareness of a blue object 
or not? If you say ‘ Yes” then it is nothing but a blue object. 
‘If you say ‘No’ then it is nothing but a non-blue object. There 
is no such object as is neither blue or non-blue. 

How do we define a blue object? : An object vilia revealed by 
the awareness of a blue object is blué. An object which is not 
revealed by such an awareness is non-blue. The same rule holds 
good in the case of perceptible and imperceptible object. ' An object 
of perception,is perceptible. An object which is notan object of 
perception is imperceptible. 'The possibility of the third type of 
objects is also'excluded. We should also follow the same logical path 
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in order to Tepo the possibility of the existence of a third type of 
objects other than a particular and universal. Thus we see that 
perception fixes up its own object. 

It has been stated that perception determines its own object, 
excludes its negation and suggests the absence of a third kind, Al 
these three functions are discharged by a single means. 

If this view is not accepted, an object cannot be completely 
known in all its aspects with the result that the practical utility of 
his knowledge will be nil. No body will proceed either to attain an 
object or io avoid it. (He means to say that an object is not known 
as attainable unless we know as well that it is other than avoidable 
and vice versa). 

It has been stated that a person who seeks fire does neither sit 
idle nor leaves the place when he beholds fire. It is a truism that 
sense-perception simply apprehends an exclusively particular 
point of reality which lies within its range but does not 
judge it. But it should be admitted that perceptual judgments which 
follow in its wake determine the object, exclude it from its negation 
and preclude the possibility of the third alternative ; otherwise, all 
practical transactions would collapse. If it be so, the relation of 
contradictory opposition existing between an object of perception and 
its non-object is known to us since perception reveals its object as 
absolutely excluded from its non-object. Inference contributes its 
quota to the understanding of the proposition that there is no middle 
term between an object of perception and its opposite (non-object). 

Of the two opposites if one is known then its otber is excluded 
from that piece of knowledge because of their nature involving mutual 
contradiction. The suggested third if any is also included in the 
contradictory opposite since it is nob revealed by the awareness of 
an object. | 

Now a question arises in our mind. If you had ever grasped 
the third one like the second one then the third one would: surely 
have an independent existence like-the two objects (an object and its 
opposite). How do you ‘come to know that the relation of contra- 
diction or non-contradiction exists between the known and the 
unknown? The reply to this is as follows:—Oh sound logician! 
in order to know the relation of contradiction the knowledge of the 
Opposite is not necessary since the object is known as opposed to 
those which are not revealed by its awareness. An object is said to 
be opposed to that which is not grasped when the object is presented 
to our consciousness. Hence, as non-awareness indicates the rela- 
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tion of contradiction so the distinct awareness of the opposite should 
not be sought after. There is no middle term between the two 
contradictory terms. Thus the two-fold division of all objects ‘is 
absolutely established. ‘Thus there is no middle term between the 
following pairs of terms opposed to each other, ¢.g., existent and non- 
existent, eternal and  non-eternal, successive and simultaneous. 
Perception reveals only a perceptible object, viz., an exclusively particular 
point of reality. An inference reveals a universal which lies beyond 
the ken of perceptions. | 

- There are two kinds of knowable objects which are well estab- 
lished by two kinds of the means of proof, Then say, why we should 
postulate another distinct type of the means of proof and what for? 
^ tis not reasonable to hold that the verbal testimony also like 
an inference reveals a universal which is imperceptible. One and the 
same object should not be revealed by more than one means of proof 
since they would oppose each other to secure the priority of appearance 
and either of them would be redundant. If the second means 
of proof knows an object in the same way as the first one has done, 
then the services of the second one are futile. 'The learned ones hold 
that ifa means of proof reveals only what has been already known 
by its predecessor then it simply kills a dead man. "The second cannot 
grasp the object in question in a different manner since it is to 
contradict the evidence of the first one. The persons conversant 
with the Jaws of thought hold that the co-operation of various means 
of proof is impossible. When many a means of proof reveals one 
and the same object it is technically called samplava (mutual co- 
operation). But it is hard to establish that there are common 
objects of many a means of proof. The idea of mutual co-operation 
on the part of the means of proof is discarded. Perception and 
inference cannot co-operate since inference cannot reveal an ex- 
clusively particular point of reality and perception fails to reveal a 
universal. . 

How can an inference which depends upon the relation of con- 
comitance for its existence prove the existence of an exclusively 
particular point of reality which is neither similar nor dissimilar to 
any object of the universe. 

: Sense-perception is causally connected only with areal point of 
reality. How .can it grasp a universal. which is created by 
imagination? 

The so-called iiber means of proof such as inference, verbal 
testimony, etc. will have no distinct objects to reveal. 
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Thus an exclusively particular point of reality is grasped by 
sense-perception and the objects other than the reals are within the 
range of inference based upon the relation of invariable concomitance|. 

There is really speaking, no object which is to be grasped by 
many means of proof. It isa good news for ús that like the plurality 
of means of proof applying toa case neither a "whole nor a universal 
does exist. : l | 

If you admit that an inference and verbal testimony apply fo 
the field of perception then you should also admit that they would 
also produce such knowledge as is produced by perception. But the , 
resultant knowledge of these means of proof is not similar. The 
Buddhists say to this object: When the object of the different : 
of proof is one and the same the knowledge arrived at by them ne 
be the same. But perceptual knowledge is never similar either to 
the inferential knowledge or to the verbal knowledge. The light | 
of the stars or that of. the digit of the moon is entirely different from 
that of the sun who illumines the whole universe. | 

They also hold that what is sensed is absolutely different from: 
the object of verbal knowledge. A blind man does not see an object 
but understands it when he hears a word denoting it. | 

They also add that the experience of burn when a man is burnt 
by fire is totally different from the knowledge of burn, produced by 
the word ‘burn’. In fine, they submii that as only two types of 
objects have been established by them by means of the logical 
procedure stated above so the third means of proof does not exist 
“over and above perception and inference. It should also be admitte: 

that the plurality of the means of proof does not apply to the samt 
case. | : l 
A rejoinder to the Buddhist view is as follows:—It has been 
stated that perception is competent enough to exclude the possibility 
of a third type of objects and thereby to deny existence to the means 
of proof other than perception and inference. But such a stand ii 
not logical. AE x : 

An indeterminate perception which cannot connect the an; 
tecedent event with the consequent one cannot bear so heavy a burden 
on its shoulders. The determinate forms of knowledge are nourished 
and strengthened only by imagination. How can you hold Do 
such knowledge establishes and arranges the real objects of the 
universe ? . : | 

Or, let us assume for the sake of argument that the blue and the 
non-blue exclude the middle. But the same method fails when we 
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try to know an object as being perceived or as being inferred. When 
‘a perception of an object takes place it reveals the object as it is in 
itself but does not reveal it as a perceptum. An object is cognised 
in the form that this is.blue but never in the form that I perceive a 
blue object. What is meant by its perceptibility? Does it exist 
in a sense-organ? Or, is it the fact of being an object of self-con- 
scious sensuous cognition? Of these two alternatives the first one is 
known only through the joint method of agreement and difference 
but not directly perceived. Kumarila Bhatta says to this effect :— 

That a sound exists in ears is never directly grasped. (When 
I bear a sound, if my cognition assumes the form that it is a-sound 
but not that it isin any ears. But that it is in ears is indirectly 
known through the joint method of agrument and difference. A deaf 
man cannot hear a sound. A man having normal power of hearing 
hears a sound. Hence, a sound exists in the ears of a man. Tt is 
a case of inference. 

Now, you may suggest the second alternative that when an 
object is sensed by a person he knows that he perceives it. But it 
is not a fact that the knower is aware of his perception of an object. 
When an object is perceived by a person, he is not aware of his 
perception since his perception is not introspected at. that time. If 
tbe perception of an object is not introspected then it is impossible 
to know that the said object is an object of perception. How do 
you know that’ when an object is perceived an introspection of per- 
ception does not take place? Are not two forms simultaneously 
present in our consciousness? No, we never experience in cases of 
perception a difference like this, that this is perception and this is 
an object of perception. Only one form is eognised. In the fitness ' 
of things there should be only the form of the object perceived but not 
that of perception. This point will be discussed later on. 

The Buddhists contend that if a direct awareness is not self-con- 
scious it cannot. reveal an object. Jayanta quotes the line of the 
Buddhist text to prove his honesty of representation ‘Na pratyakso.. . 
prasidhyatiti’ (But tbis view is not tenable). If we are at first. aware 
of our awareness then object-consciousness cannot follow it. Hence 
how can the perception of an object take place? Now, the Bud- 
dhists may contend that an awareness being self-conscious, reveals 
its content. In that case they are to face the two horns of a dilemma. 
Is an awareness an object of another awareness or self-luminous? 
If they- hold that it is an object of another awareness then a regressus 
ad infinitum becomes inevitable. But such a regressus ad infinitum 
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in this case defeats the very purpose of the hypothesis in el 
(the initial awareness will never be revealed since an unending serie 
of awarenesses will go on in vain). Therefore, if they stick to the 
decision that perception, being introspected, reveals its object ther 

the whole universe would be blind and dumb. ` The Buddhists 
cannot, also, hold that an awareness is self-luminous since if an 
awareness be an object of its own self then it will be no better than 
ordinary objects, e.g., blue, yellow, etc. We shall subject the'hypothesis 
of the self-luminous character of an awareness to an elaborate an 

severe criticism when the thesis of subjective Idealism will be. 
refuted. E | 

The Buddhists may argue that. an speed conclusion will b: 
reached if their hypothesis is not accepted. If nobody is aware of 
his awareness then it makes no difference whether an swrarened 
appears or not. In that case everybody would be either absolutely- 
ignorent or omniscient. Such an indirect proof is not tenable. As 
soon as an awareness comes into being the -person having awareness 
becomes: à knower. The essence of an. awareness is to illumine a 
object. Whenever it arises it reveals an object. How is it fn 
there is no difference between an absent. and present awareness, 
When the awareness of a blue object, etc. arises in the mind of a 
mah -he becomes a knower. But when an introspection of happiness, 
etc, takes place in his mind he becomes an enjoyer. This —— 
of a knower or that of an enjoyer is not too wide to be applicabl 
to a non-knower or to a non-enjoyer. When a perception takes place 
we ate not aware of it. Hence, the perception in question does not 
assume the form that I perceive an object. As a perception is not 
introspected so it can neither be differentiated from mediate krow! 
ledge nor can suggest that there is no third from knowledge other 
than immediate and mediate awareness. How can perception nn 
the existence of only two types of objects? 

We have shown before that the inference which has been adduced 
by .the Buddhists to prove the existence of only two kinds of objecti 
is based upon the evidence of perception that a perceptible object 

is incompatible with an inferred object. | 
| We have already pointed out that perception is not capable ol 
enlightening such an incompatibility of its object with that of a i 
inference. If such an incompatibility is not perceived, an inference 
based upon it is an impossibility. If it is not proved that the objects 
admit only of two types then the desire for establishing only two kinds 
of the means of proof should be given up. | 
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Or even if we admit for the sake of an argument that there are 
only two kinds of objects then how can the further distinction of the 
means of proof due to their difference in thé assemblage of conditions 
and. results be gainsaid? The sets of conditions which determine 
perception and inference are distinctly different from those of condi- 
tions which determine verbal kuowledge and comparison. Moreover, 
the results which the former pair yields are also different from those 
of the latter pair. These -differences account for the corresponding 
change in the nature of the means of proof. Hence, the hypothesis 
that the means of proof admits of only two kiuds is not tenable. 
This argument also refutes the hypothesis of the Sankhya school that 
there are only three kinds of ihe means of proof, We shall establish 
that the fourth means of proof is determined by a different set of 
conditions and the resultant knowledge is a class by itself. More- 
over, the Buddhists under the sway of delusion have argued against 
the application of the plurality of the means of proof to a single 
object. Nobody can establish the existence of an inference if such 
an application does not take place. 

If one does not grasp that the relation of invariable concomitance 
holds the probans and the probandum then the probans in question 
does not point to the probandum. The knowledge of the relation of 
invariable concomitance in question implies that of the two con- 
comitants. The probandum, one of them is a concept the knowledge 
which is ex-hypothesis inferential. If the Budlhists stick to this 
- hypothesis then an inference is an instance of circular reasoning. (If we 
do not know the probandum then we cannot grasp the relation of invari- 
able concomitance. Again, if we do not know the relation of invari- 
able concomitance then we cannot grasp the probandum in question). 

Now the Buddhists may suggest that the probandum is known 
by a fresh inference. In that case a vicious regressus ad infinitum 
is inevitable since the fresh inference requires another inference to 
reveal it and so on. 

In order to avoid a vicious regressus ad infinitum the perception 
of the probans and the probandum should be admitted. In that 
case an application of the plurality of the means of proof to a single 
object takes place. l : 

The Buddhists urge that, this criticism is based upon a mis- 
understanding of the conclusion of the Buddhist Logic. They add 
that inference and verbal knowledge reveal imaginary objects. | 
Imagination supplies with the knowledge of, invariable concomitance. 
Hence, neither a regressus ad infinitum vitiates, invalidates the 
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of proof is required for the justification of the hypothesis. | 
The sum and substance of the Buddhist point. of view is tha 
conceptual knowledge which follows a true sense-perception in close 
succession is stamped by the perceptual image and consequent) 
assumes the form of perception. The content of conceptual know: 
- ledge, the conceptual image is purely imaginary but still it excludes 
itself from such other conceptual images by its very nature. All 
syHogisms refer only to conceptual images. As any one who mistakes 
the rays of a gem for a gem and proceeds to attain the object obtains 
it, so in the case of an inference though a conceptual image is 
mistaken or an image of real object yet a real object is attaine 
when a man works under this illusion since reality is.at the root o 
the conceptual image in question, Hence, inference and perception 
can never have a common object. How can the hypothesis of the 
application of many means of proof to a common. object be possible 
How can the Buddhist theory of inference be open to the charge of 
regressus ad infinitum? : ` 
This statement is merely a hoax. The relation of invariable 
concomitance has been specified by the Buddhists as the relation of 
identity or that of causality. Does it belong to reality? Or does ib. 
belong to an imaginary image? It cannot belong to an imaginar) 
object. A real object is always produced by a real object. er 
object is only identical with a real object. Hence, the relation of 
invariable concomitance belongs only to a real object. The conceptua l ; 
image does not represent a real-object but the relation belonging to | 
real object is determined in and through the medium. of an imaginar 
image. Really, a strange solution is this ! The relation of invariable 
concomitance belongs to real objects. But two general images which 
are imaginary beings play the part of a probans and a probandum 
Thus the relation i in question exists on one locus but something ales 
is the source of its knowledge. ‘The object inferred is one thing but 
a man who infers moves for another and attains an object other than 
the inferred one. AÑ this is mere decent and nothing else. | 
_ Moreover, a concept is in no way related to a real object. Hence, 
it cannot bear a close resemblance to a perceptual image. Hence, 
thisness and vividness which are asserted of concepts do not impar 
validity to them since they are far away from the domain of reality. =. 
The induction from the Buddhist point of view is not based upon. 
sound proof. It is a mere conjecture. Hence, the conclusion which 
is deduced from such-induction carries no material validity. ^ If- th 
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Buddhists believe that the universality of the relation of invariable 
concoinitance is really conceptual then why do they run the risk of 
proving its material validity? 

If the perception of a universalis not assumed then the relation 
of invariable concomitance cannot be discovered. Hence, the cause 
of inference is very much weakened. Moreover, one who discovers 
the relation of invariable concomitance cannot perceive the probans 
(a mark) for the second time. Hence, those who are against the 
admission of application of the plurality of proofs to a single fact 
really fail to establish ‘the validity of an inference. 

An exclusively particular cannot serve asa mark. Tf a concept 
is à mark, its knowledge cannot but be indirect, t.e., inferential. If 
an inference is’ based upon another inference then either a regressus 
ad infinitum or a vicious circle will invalidate all cases of inference. 
Such defects take away much from judgments. Hence the possibility 
of the plurality of proofs cannot be rejected. How can you reject 
the plurality of proofs Without rejecting an inference which is 
generated by "the knowledge of invariable concomitance with that of 
the mark. : 

Moreover, even if the existence of only two kinds of objects is 
admitted then there is. no bar to hold that both perception and 
inference apply to one and the same object. An object which is 
perceived at one time at a place goes beyond the range of perception 
if it changes its place and time. But itis inferred. An object which 
is now inferred from this place is perceived from that place or 
will be perceived at a subsequent period of time. The doctrine of 
the universal flux will be refuted later on. The Buddhists have 
postulated the hypothesis of a series in order to justify the hypothesis 
that "what is perceived is attained. They may subscribe to our 
hypothesis that various means of proof apply to one and the same 
object without any prejudice to their own hypothesis since a series 
is not in the least affected by it. | 
" The Buddhists have a motive behind the rejeotion of the applica- 
tion of the plurality of means of proof to single object. They intend 
to deny existence toa universal, etc. A fit reply will be given to 
them by re-establishing the hypothesis of a universal, etc. 

The fire of your criticism consumes the impurities which cling 
to our hypothesis. It is a good news to the logicians that like the 
application of the plurality of means of proof the distinct existence 
of a wholé and that of a universal. 

The Buddhists argue against the application of the plurality 
of means of proof on the ground that an assumption like this con- 
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tradicts other assumptions and is redundant. The charge that it 
is superfluous has been met by us when we have proved that a means 
of proof should not be unnecessarily qualified by an adjective of re- 
vealing @ novel object. We do not even find contradictory nature 
in it. When the means of proof comes into being it does not cancel 
any antecedent judgment like the negative judgment that this is lnot 
silver. A concrete object is possessed of many properties, A par- 
ticular means of proof discovers sometimes ‘one particular property 
init. In this situation let us see what is meant by its. contradictory 
nature. The Buddhists may explain the contradictory nature 
in this way that if perception, inference and verbal knowledge have 
à common object then the knowledge of it should have been simil D 
(i.e., when a man perceived fire his knowledge of fire should have 
been similar) Some logiciaus meet this objection thus :—In | the 
case of an object common ío various forms of consciousness the con- 
ditions which determine each form of consciousness being different, 
the resulting consciousness in each case is different like the percep- 
tions of an object, lying at a close quarter, differing from that of it 
lying at a distance. Other logicians point out that the veras in 
the character of consciousness is explained not by the difference in 
the conditions but by the difference in the nature of the objects. 
In the above example the near object is not the same as the distant 
. one. When an object is looked at from a distance it is seen as 
qualified by its general feature. But when it comes-nearer, it is | seen 
along with its special features. Perception, inference and verbal 
knowledge differ MOD one another because of the difference in [their 
objects. | 

Our visual `perception grasps an object as qualified by its specific 
property. The inferential knowledge grasps the subject of inference 
(the minor term) as qualified only by the object inferred (the major 
term) on the strength of an induction. A piece of knowledge which 
arises from a word reveals an object, its meaning, as associated | with 
verb- 
alised. How do the Naiyàyikas. now hold that the different teans 
of proof apply to the same object since they have shown that no. 
piece of knowledge has the -same object? Oh yes, the mi 
admit that no two pieces of knowledge have the same object. ;Still, 
they stick to their decision that many means of prcof apply to one 
and ihe rame object. They mean to say that the substratum únder- 
lying the diverse properties is one and the same. When - the jappli- 
cation of many means of proof to a single object is spoken of, a 
reference. to the identical substratum is made. These two. rival 
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hypotheses, viz., application and non-application of many means of 
proof to a single object will be more elaborately discussed later on. 
: However, it has been already established that many means of proof 
apply to one and the same object. The great commentator on the- 
Nyaya-sutra has given an appropriate example. From the words of 
a trustworthy person we learn that fire exists at a distant place. A 
person proceeds in that direction relying upon bis words. When 
he comes near he sees smoke and infers its existence. When he 
advances further and approaches fire he sees it with his own eyes, etc., 
etc. In some cases restriction is imposed upon the function of the 
means of proof. As for an example the vedic injunction alone that 
one who intends to attain heaven should perform Agnithotra-sacrifice 
thrown light upon the attainment of heaven by means of a Vedic 
sacrifice but perception and inference do not enlighten us. When 
one hears the roaring of thunder he infers its cause which he neither 
perceives nor learns from the scripture. One directly knows that 
his hands are two but he does neither infer the number nor does 
learn it from the lips of another person. In the majority of cases 
all means of proof apply io all objects but there are few cases in 
which a particular means of proof has an exclusive object of its own. 
Thus all the charges levelled against the Ny&ya hypothesis of 
the application of ail the different means of proof to a case have been 
adequately met. The fear of negative criticism has been removed. 
The above hypothesis is now proved. Alkthe long cherished inten- 
tions of the Buddhists to establish the two hypotheses that there 
are only two means of proof and that there are only two kinds of 
objects have been nipped in the bud. Thus, all the hypotheses that 
the number of the means of proof is less than four have been ex- 
amined. Now the hypotheses that the number of the means of 
proof is more than four is being examined.  Prabhákara holds that 
tbe number of the means of proof is five. They are perception, in- 
ference, verbal testimony, comparison and presumption. The Bhattas 
include non-apprehension in the list of the means of proof and hold 
that their number is six. Some add tradition or rumour and probabili: 
by to the above list and hold that they are eight in number. The 
Carvakas who are well-trained in the logical discipline hold that the 
fixation of the number of the means of proof is an impossible task. 
The Bhattas explain presumption in the following manner. 
Whenever a fact known to us or learnt from a verbal source seems 
to be apparently absurd and requires the assumption of some other 
fact to explain it, it is called presumption. The phrase ‘known to 


us’ requires further explanation. It means the fact which is known 
sl 
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by means of any of the five means of proof. The phrase ‘learnt from 
a verbal source’ signifies. that it has been learnt from the nonscriptural 
source or from thé scriptural source. The meaning of the sentence 
thus learnt seems to us to be apparently inconsistent. We postulate 
some other fact in order to explain ib. It is called presumption. 
The source of our knowledge of the primary fact being six presump- 
tion correspondingly admits of six-fold division. The word ‘dpsta” 
siguifies ‘awareness’ in the widest sense. Thus ‘Sruta’ genium 
gets itself merged in the Drsta presumption. Why has the first 
one been treated separately? Its separate treatment suggests that 
presumption in this case solves apparent contradictions which i 
noticed in the matter brought in only by the verbal testimony] 
Hence its object is different from those of other five forms of 
presumption. - 


Let us cite an- example of presumption based upon perception, | 
We perceive fire and see its effect, i.e., the burning of an object which| 
comes in contact with it. But we fail m explain why it does burn. 
This “apparent riddle leads us to postulate its power of burning which! 
is not visible. | : ’ 








An example of presumption based upon inference is as follows.) 
We infer the motion of the sun from the mark, i.e., the occupation! 
of different spaces. The motion of the sun appears io us fo be a riddle. | 
It is solved only if it has, power of moving. An example of presump- 
tion based upon comparison is cited as follows. We see a gaya (a| 
blue deer). We remember a cow. The individual cow which is re- 
membered is cognised as qualified by-its close resemblance to a blue, 
deer. It is not-within the range of our vision. The awareness of, 
the resemblance of a gavaya belonging to a cow is the resulting con- 
sciousness of comparison. How is an individual cow thus qualified | 
presented to our consciousness? : It cannot be perceived since there | 
is no sense-object-contact. It cannot be inferred since no invariable | 
mark is present. We do not understand through the medium of a| 
word since there is no such word as denotes it. But it appears io! 
be mysterious that it is presented to our consciousness. Hence, we 
assume that the object in question has the power to be cognised in | 
this way. Presumption itself is a distinct means of proof since all 
these. cases of presumption have for their objects ‘transcendental | 
powers’. Power inherent in an object can never be perceived: 
and cannot also be inferred since-an inference is invariably based | 
upon the. knowledge of the relation of invariable concomitance which 


is dependent upon perception for its discovery. 
Dr $ l ^ "d 
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The relation of concomitance admits of two kinds, based upon 
either the method of agreement or that of difference: These two 
kinds of invariable concomitance help us only to understand the 
essence of a substance and its essential properties. But its power 
being still subtler, is beyond the reach of them. It is not enligh- 
tened by them. There is little chance for verbal testimony and 
comparison to ihrow light upon it. Hence it is only presumption 
which has such. powér as its exclusive object. Let us give an ex- 
ample of presumption based. upon presumption. The knowledge of 
an object through the instrumentality of a word seems to us to be 
apparently inconsistent. To remove this inconsistency we assume. 
that a word has power of expression. In spite of its power of ex- - 
pression a word fails to convey its meaning if it is not assumed to 
be eternal. This topic will be discussed in the chapter on verbal 
testimony. Presumption, based upon’ non-apprehension, has been 
illustrated by Sabara himself, the commentator on the Mimansa- 
sutra. Itis as follows. One cognising the absence of the living Caitra 
at home finds that this experience is consistent. In order to solve this 
consistency he assumes his presence somewhere outside his house. 

Why is it not a case of inference since the known probandum | 
is established on the strength of the perception of its mark? No, . 
it is not & case of inference since the assemblage of conditions which 
determine inferential knowledge is absent: According to the rules 
laid down in the logic of the Naiyayikas the conditions such as the 
presence” of the invariable mark in the subject of inference, ete., 
only determine a specific form of knowledge which is called an in- 
ference. The assemblage of the above conditions is conspicuous 
'. by its absence when one is aware of Caitra’s presence outside his 
home. Shall we infer the presence outside of Caitra whó is absent 
from home? Or shall we infer the presence of Caitra on the ‘outside 
which is other than a house? But a mark which is euuianle for the’ 
purpese is not available. 

None of the following marks such as Caitra absent from a house, 
containing the negation of Caitra; the negation of Caitra in his house; 
or non-perception of Caitra in his house belongs to the subject of 
inference. Neither Caitra’s house nor Caitra nor the negation of 
Caitra nor non-perception of Caitra belongs to either Caitra or to his 
existence outside his house. Hence, none of them is a genuine 
mark. Moreover, in the case of an inference, the means of proof 
should be logically prior to the conclusion but on the contrary in the 
case of a presumption the. matter to be proved comes first and the 
means of proof is found out later on. In this case we get the results 
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of our enquiry first. Hence, it is not a case of inference. "The. 
argument, put forward by the Mimansakas, is as follows. From thé 
Astrological calculation we learn that Caitra is still alive. The 
"absence of such a person from his house appears to us to be a riddle. 
It leads us to assume that he is somewhere outside his house so that -~ 
the problem is fairly solved. His mere absence from his house is 
not an invariable mark of his existence outside his house since: jt i ig 
connected with his conditional existence as well as his. non-existencé 
due to death. The awareness of the negation of Caitra in his house 
is necessary for the inference of his existence outside his house 
since no probans being not cognised leads to the knowledge of the 
connected probandum like smoke, the awareness of the negation: of . 
.an object when al] the. means of proof fail to cognise the object = 
negated. But in the case of the point at issue there is the means. of 
proof which cognises his life.” His life means his existence some: 
where. The negation of Caitra cannot be known since the means 
of proof of his existence is available. The means of proof of his 
existence being at work, solves the contradiction between his simul- 
taneous existence and non-existence. It restricts his non- existence- 
to his house and his existence to the space outside his house. d £ l 
When we know for certain that Caitra who is alive exists some 
. where outside his house we come to know his absence from his house. - 
Thus we at first know what we should have known later on. On 
the contrary in the case of an inference when we know probans, viz., 
smoke we have not the slightest knowledge of the probandum, 1.6.5 
fire. In other words, the order of knowledge is strictly followed. 
- Does not this reversal of the order of knowledge in the case of! a 
presumption amount to a defect in the procedure? ‘Certainly not’ 
is the reply given by the Mimansakas. EE 3 | 
The Mimansakas further add in support of their view that 
presumption corroborates the findings of the two independent means 
of proof, viz., verbal knowledge and non-perception which grasp the 
existence and- the non-existence of the same object, viz., Caitra. It - 
simultaneously reveals the existence and the oaoa of the 
above object, i.e., Caitra. The “verbal testimony indefinitely speaks 
of his existence. We know that be exists somewhere. But when 
we know for certain that he is absent from his house, we.also defini-, 
tely know that he lives somewhere outside his hoase. A presumption’ 
is not an inference because of this distinctive feature. Moreover, 
a presumption not being conditioned by the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance is different from an inference. 
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As a political and economic philosophy liberalism has championed 
the cause of individual liberty against thé encroachments of the state 
and other organised sub-totalities.! Although the word liberalism 
is of nineteenth century Spanish origin, the ideas for which liberalism 
stands began to influence western political thought since the seven- 
teenth century, Political liberalism championed the cause of the 
newly risen bourgeoisie against the restraints of monarchical absoluism 
and feudal aristocracy. It advocated the rights of the bourgeoisie 
in the name of natural right or soverignty of the general will or the 
‘consensial nature of the government. John Locke was the first 
great theorist of this political liberalism. Later on, Burke, John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer expounded this liberalism and its 
implications of constitutionalism and individualism. The two British 
revolutions of the seventeenth century and the French Revolution in, 
its early phases till about 1791, were manifestations of political 
liberalism. Economic liberalism based on the supreme economic 
right of the ‘economic man’ to pursue his self-interest started as a 
reaction against mercantilisrn and cameralism and was sponsored by 
the physiocrats in France and the classical economists in England. 
Liberalism became the classic political and economic creed in England 
in the nineteenth century. The philosophical radicals with their 
maxim ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number’’ stood for it. 
Although subjected to serious attacks liberalism is still ‘the creed of 
several strong parties and intellectuals and John Dewey has been the 
great champion of a modified liberalism in the U.S.A? . | 


Totalitarianism means the universal interference of the state in 
the social and economic activities of individuals and groups. There 
are three types of totalitarianism, as I see it, First, there is the 
philosophical totalitarianism of Plato oriented to the concretization 
of the concept of * unity’’ in organized collective living. Unity in 
the Platonic sense is not only linked to the general Hellenic maxim 


! Raggiero: History of European Liberalism; H. J. Laski, The Rise of European 
Liberalism; Hobhouse Liberalism; W. A. Orton. The Liberal Tradition. 
John Dewey; Liberalism and Social Action. 
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that “friends have all things in common” but proceeds from ihe 
philosophieal concept of the Idea of the Good. Cosmic objects and 
phenomena can be traced to the ideas and the hierarchy of ideas finds 
its fullness of realizaion in the Idea of the Good. Since the altimaté 
reality 1s an immutable unity, hence in social and political life the 
aim should be the greatest approximation to unity. This is the 
philosophical foundation of the Platonic communism as expounded inc 
the Republic. The German concept of the Kultur-staat (the culture 
State) is also similar to this philosophy because the German idealists 
and romantic economists conceived the fullness of individual living 
to be realizable only through the state and therefore all spheres ol 
man's external life were regarded as being governable by the state! 
. Second, there is the totalitarianism of the political type. Political 
totalitarianism we find in those periods of history when a country id 
faced with some crisis. We find references to the political attempts 
to control several and even the total aspects of collective existence 
by Egyptian, Assyrian and Chinese rulers at different historiea| 
epochs. * Since the seventeenth century -Prussia manifested totali. 
tarian trends. Referring to this distinctive trait. of Prussia, Spengler 
differentiates this Prussian Socialism from’ the socialism of Kar! 
"Marx. Third, totalitarian as we see it to- day is dominantly of th m 
economic type. It is an aftempt to extend the functions of the state 
in the realm of economics. Primarily, modern totalitarianism is 
oriented neither to a metaphysical mystical concept of unity -nor to' 
an extension of the functions of the state for political and imperialistic! 
ends but is an attempt to organise the économie sector of social 
existence. In analysing the relationship between liberalism and| 
totalitarianism we shall be concerned with this third type of! 
totalitarianism which is the classic shape of modern totalitarianism. |» 





‘Theoretically, a ‘totalitarianism need not imply dictatorship. | 
Totalitarianism refers to the extension of the area of governmental: 
management. Dictatorship refers to the degree or the magnitude 
of governmental coercion. This would raise the sociological problem : 
' as to whether it is possible to increase the area and the province of | 
the ‘government without increasing the coercive power of the govern-. 
ment. Theoretically I think it is possible. A democractically or-| 
ganized state can extend the area of its economic and social activitiés | 
without losing its democratic nature. There can be a socialist totali- | 


i- For tases to state enterprises in old Russia, Karl Marx Copitai Vol. 2 p. 125; 
Oswald Spengler: The Decline of the W est 1. 987. 


2 Spengler, Op, cit. I, p. 138. E ur 
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tarian economy managed by democratically elected representatives., 
During the second Worid War both the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
showed - powerful totalitarian tendencies but that did not amount. 
to a dictatorship. Dictatorship refers to irresponsible power. Even 
in a limited sphere of activities there can be an exercise of autocratic 
powers unmitigated by the consensual reciprocity of the governed, 
while it is possible to increase the area of governance without becom- 
ing dictatorial. 

Liberalism with its cult of the emancipation of the individual 
from the power of the state and the organized group and totali- 
tarianism with its philosophy of extendad state functions appear anti- 
thetical. But from the standpoint of philosophical and political founda- 
tions we find several common elements in them, although it is true 
that totalitarianism has arisen in modern times to correct the sins . 
of a liberal economy. Both liberalism and Marxism ' are hostile to 
the state and this is a very ‘significant common element in them. 
According to the doctrines of Christianity government is an evil con- 
sequent upon the fallof man. Liberalism rationalizes this tendency 
and is opposed to political power. Acton and Jacob Burckhardt 
gave philosophical expressions to this - sentiment. Liberalism sharply 
distinguishes between the state and the society and it reduces the 
functions of the state to a minimum.- Marxian communism in, its 
theoretical form carries forward this liberal tendency of hostility to 
state power to its logical culmination. Marxism——Leninism makes 
a distinction between the first and the second phases of communism. 
The early phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat will destroy 
the bourgeois state and expropriate the expropriators. The second 


~or the higher phase of communism will mean the e-tablishment of 


a stateless society. The state according to Marx and Engels appears 
after the destruction of the primitive commune, to give a political 
and legal form to the economie exploitation of one class by another. 
Since communism will mean the destruction of the exploiting class, 
and since the proletarian elements would not engage in exploitation 
hence the state will ‘‘wither away’’. ‘The bourgeois state will be 
destroyed and the ‘proletarian state will automatically pass out of 
existence." Thus we find that the ultimate political objective of 
Marxism is a stateless society. Thus both liberalism and Marxism 
share a utopian nuillenialistic element. Liberalism in its fight 


} Tn this paper Marxism, Leninism and Fascism (in Germany and Italy) have been 
considered 8s the important theoretical and practical expressions of totalitarianism. 
J. Lenin: State and Revolution (New York ed.) pp. 15-20; gp 39-48. 
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against governmental, economic, and fatalistic determinism and 
necessitarianism revived and rationalized the Christian conception 
of government being an evil mechanism necessary only because man 
had fallen from the state of resplendence; Marxism-Leninism con- 
templates a future society when all forms of exploitation having 
ended there will be only à management of things and no administra- 
tion of persons. Therefore we find ‘that Marxism in contemplating 
the elimination of the state is only extending the liberal hostility. tb 
the state to its farthest limits. : ! 

Liberalism as a political and economie movement was synchro- 
nistic with the advance of the scientific methodology. It was 
influenced by science to the extent that it accepted the. efficacy. of 
reason. Science is based on quantification and experimentation. 
From its limited data science. arrives at generalizations. It is true 
that in the most developed sciences, e.g. physics, there is an 
attempt to integrate even: the inductively arrived eat generalizations 
to some more basic and fundamental laws. But still inductive 
generalization is a cardinal process in the scientific methodology. 
Liberalisin also accepts the tendency of arguing in universal 
terms with reference to natural laws and categories. Although 
the classical economists were arguing -from the very limited data. of 
England in the early stages of industrial capitalism they talked 
about the laws of economies which were supposed to be as 
immutable and as ubiquitous in their operation as the laws of nature. 
Hence science gave to liberalism the concept of generalized laws and 
noms, The French philosophers Condorcet and Turgot advocated 
the cult of progress and liberalism also accepted that formula. 
Therefore we find that liberalism was intimately associated with the 
concepts of reason ahd progress. Increasing rationalization of the 
economic process and the maximization of social and economic goods 
became the proximate goals of liberal philosophy. Marxism algo 
accepts these formulas. Engels refers to the Planwirtschaft in the 
' Anti-Duhring. According to Marxism, capitalism becomes | an 
irrational system of economy because there is a contradiction between 
. the socialized nature of production and the individual nature: of 
appropriation. Capitalism generates, thus, impediments and fetters 
on the mode of production. It leads to the predominance of the blind 
forces of capital and the fetishism of commodities." The only Y way 
out of this chaos and the only method to make the transition from 


| -Max Plauck : Where is Science Going, the Philosophy of Physics, passim. ! 
? Capital Yl, J. pp. 80-88. Ali references to the Capital are to the Chicago edition, 
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necessity to freedom is to plan a more rationalized society which would 
lead to collective progress and advance. Hence Marxism accepts 
from the liberal philosophy. the concepts of reason and progress. 

- Marx was initiated by his father into the ‘studies of the eighteenth 
century French philosophy and literature and it is possible that he 
derived the idea of the significance of reason from French sources, e.g., 
the rationalism of Diderot and Voltaire. The French philosophers had 
an instrumentalistic conception of rationalism, 1.6., reason as a means 
for demonstrating the weakness of French society and morals. But 
French philosophy was not the only source of Marx’s rationalism. 
German idealism had an ontological and epistemological conception 
of rationalism. From German idealism Marx derived the idea of the 
creative role of the subject in the epistemological process and to that 
he added the conception of the supremacy of reason in the control 
of natural and social phenomena. The latter function of reason was 
significantly stressed by Bacon and Descartes. German social 
democrats were influenced primarily by the methodological side of 
Marxism while the Russian Marxians have understood Marxism as a 
philosophy emphasizing the use of collective reason for creating a 
better and more perfect society. Thus we see that the concepts of 
yeason and progress are common both to liberalism and Marxism. 
Russian communism has been vitally concerned with the concrete 
social realization of progress by the use of reason.” 

But if there are some significant common elements in Marxism 
and liberalism; organised modern totalitarianism is the product of the 
failure of liberalism to make liþerty available for the vast masses. 
The political individualism of ‘Locke and the economic individualism 
of Adam Smith were suited for an undifferentiated society when tha 
state and the individuals were the only categories whose divergent 
claims and interests had to be reconciled. But the face of society 
has changed due to enormous structura! complications and differentia- 
tions introduced by the growth of capitalism. Hence there has been 
a profound alteration in the balance of political and economic power, 
between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the modern 
times. The growth of capitalism has made a tremendous network 
of groups and associations politically and economically significant. 
Not only have there emerged combines, cartels, trusts, chambers of 
commerce and employers’ associations but labour also has become 

1 Capital Vol. IIT. pp. 954; 55, 


2 For actual details the histories of the Russian Revolution by Trotosky. Chamberlain 
and C arr can be consulted: oon, ne 
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more organized. Hence the hostility to associations which is found. 

in Hobbes and Rousseau is politically anachronistic to-day. The ' | 
growth of capitalistic associations and institutions and the unionization . 
of labour has made the formulation *' the individual versus the employ- E 


ers’’ or “the individual versus the group," inapplicable to modern | 
times. Both in the political and the economic field interest groups, or | 
pressure groups as they are called in the U.S.A., have become i impor- » 
tant. Reconciliation of the interests not of individual discrete atoms: 
but of diverse groups with opposed ideologies has become the function ` 
of the modern state. The cardinal weakness of liberalism has been: 
that it was oriented to individualism and it ultimately failed to evolve 
& political philosophy to cope with-the emergence of social and: 
economie groups. The powerful, logic of the existing situation com-| 
pelled the state to undertake functions both of a promotional and al 
regulatory character but no philosophy of adequate state intervention! 
could be evolved and liberalism remained committed to laissez-faire. 
T. H. Green tried to modify liberalism in a positive direction by: 
enunciating the ideas of perfectionistic ethics and a cómmon good: 
but Green was a neo-Hegelian influenced by the Hellenic and the’ 
Kantian traditions of polities.’ In his later days John Stuart Mill: 
advocated a socialized system of distribution along with a capitalist: 
system: of production but his attempts were not detailed and systema-| 
tic. German liberalism, crushed on thé political side by Bismarck, 
and on the economic side oriented too much to: romaticism could not! 
- produce any systematic political philosophy. Out of this weakness’ 
of liberalism totaliterianism profited and a philosophy of non-interven-, 
tion was replaced by one of complete “intervention. | 
Liberalism in its earlier form was vitally influenced by ilis puritan’ 
ethics of -Calvin. Max Weber pointed out the influence of Calvinism’ 
on capilalism and although his thesis may not be adequate as an 
explanation of capitalism he has at least isolated a significant factor! 
"which was one important cause in the emergence of western’ 
capitalism.” Adam Smith had been influenced by Spinozism and 
made several references to the Leibnizean concept ‘of pre-established. 
harmony. The economic process, according to Smith. has regularized’ 
by the ‘invisible hand’ -of God. But this moral ‘element wasi 


1T. H. Green: | Prolegomena to Ethics; Principles aP Eonia Obligation; Liberal 
Legislation and Freedom of Contract (Works, Vol. 3). . 


2 Max Weber: The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Cups: H M. Robertson, | 
in his Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism: A Criticism of Maz Weber and, 
His School eriticiaed Max Weber but T. Parsons has defended Weber in his ‘H. M. Robert, 
son on Max Weber and His School," Journal of Politica] . Economy (1985). For a similar 
standpoint see R. Tawney : Religion a and the Rise of Capitalism. AE 
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pulverized at the hands of Ricardo and . Bentham. The theological 
notion of ‘invisible hand’ and the metaphysical notion of 
harmony were replaced by the Ricardian conception of the automatic 
operation of the market mechanism. Bentham fromulated the evoistic 
calculus of moral mathematics. The Benthamite formula of the 
greatest good of the greatest number has been attacked in Europe by 
T. H. Green and in India by Vivekananda, Tilak, Gandhi and 
Aurobindo. Karl Marx pointed out the absurdity of the Benthamite 
felicifie caleuius. But itis true that both Ricardo and Bentham were 
the spokesmen of a liberal economy which had lost its earlier ethical 
note and had become a pure matter of rational economic calculation. 
Hence a vital conflict arose between the formal patterns of economic 
rationalization and the axiological and cultural ends of the society as 
a whole. The rise of Darwinian biology replaced the moral and 
humane conception of nature by the conception of nature as manifest- 
ing the struggle of blind forces. The social Darwinism of Gump- 
lowicz arid Ratzenbofer and the evolutionism of Kidd and Spencer 
asserted the prevalence of struggle, and natural selection and survival 
of the fittest in society and nature. Spencer went to absurd sociolo- 
gical formulations on the basis of his evolutionary philosophy and 
stood against ail aid to the poor and the weak in the name of the 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest. The older Platonic 
conception of barmony and the Stoic ideas of natural law were gone 
and only struggle was conceived to be. the predominant feature of 
the social process. Liberalism in the era of maturing capitalism 
meant the unmitigated supremacy of economie calculation. Success 
and not moral growth was the criterion of social valuation and if 
that was so totalitarianism at the hands of Lenin, Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini had more success to its credit than the slowly moving 
countries- oriented to a liberal and at best a socio-liberal theory of 
economies. But it remains true that the defeat of the ' command "' 
and ‘‘ co-ordination '' economics of Germany would weaken the claims 
of totalism to achieve rapid and phenomenal success. 

Liberalism started its career as a philosophy of protest against 
etate authority. It stood for spiritual, political and economic liberty. 
But in course of its political evolution it became identified with 
plutocracy and not only the communist Engels but even fashionable 
spokesmen of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie like Spengler and 
Pareto refer to this plutocratization of the contemporary social and 
political process. The unhindered assertion of the force of money 
led nob only to the corruption of tbe legislature in many countries 
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but even the judicial process was affected. Even the judiciary of the, 
socialist Weimar democracy supported the German aristocracy of the i 
Junkers' and therefore it should not appear surprising that ' the. 
American judiciary should try to thwart Franklin Roosevelt in his carly 
measures of the New Deal. Against this corrupting influences of | 
capitalism, tolalitarianism has raised the cry of protest either in the; 
name of the proletariat (as in Russia) or in the name of the organic! 
. unity of the nation (as in Italy and Germany). l | 

Liberalism emphasises liberty but it fails to give equal importance | 
to equality and hence althcugh liberalism furthens the cause of 
freedom the people as a whole look at it with suspicion because it! 
wanis to restrict its political and economie achievements to the few. 
Opposition to mass democracy in the names of liberal constitutionalism 
and the dangers of indiscriminate equalitarianism appears as a pure | | 
defence of aristocratic privileges. Hence Marxism voiced the protest: 
of exploited ‘and the toiling masses. It attempted to reveal the 
bankruptcy of the judicial and political impartiality of ‘the " political! 
machines. In its Leninist phase, Marxism spoke for the proletariat’ 
and peasants of the world and it challenged the affiliations of, 
Hberalism with imperialism.? Both German and Italian fascism 
stood on the numerical support of the lower middle classes. 

Itis true that political democracy originates in the. historical, 
framework of the western capitalist economy but there is no inevitable | 
connexion between capitalism and democracy. The Athenian demo- 
cracy from, Cleisthenes to Pericles was not based on capitalism. 
German capitalism flourished under a'strong monarchy. It is possible, 
to have.& socialist democracy. Although it is historically true that: 
democracy. originated as the political philosophy of the bourgeoisie in; 
its fight against the aristocracy and absolutism, it is possible for! 
democracy to transcend its economie origin. It is possible to univer- 
salize the gains of democracy. Liberalism was orientéd to the idea 
of the emergence of common interest out of the pursuit of individual: 
egoistic self-interest. Hence it assumed a. negative role towards the 
economic functions of the state. The anarchies of production, crises, 
and unemployment of vast numbers stengthened the appeal of the 
totalitarian parties. ‘Liberalism was totally unmindful of the demand 
at least for a substantial minimization of the glaring inequalities of 
wealth, if not for absolute equality. It failed to see that liberty has 
implicit in it a logic fatal to the capitalistic and aristocratic affiliations 
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of liberalism. Individual liberty leads to the demand for’ political 
equality and political equality leads to the demand for economic 
equality. If these goals are not realized in the usua! constitutional 
process, it is possible that people would be ready to surrender their 
political fate into the bands of totalitarian parties which claim to 
make those ends available for broad masses although it js possible 
that having obtained power, these parties may belie their promises. 
Hence the only remedy is that liberal democracy should evolve a more 
equalitarian philosophy and become more realistic in its approach. 

The transition from liberalism to totalitarianism in several 
European countries has some significant lessons to our country when 
we are trying to build the foundations of a strong democratic republic. 
The Vedantie foundations of Indian culture emphaiszed the trans- 
cendental importance and worth of the spiritual indvidual as all men 
were conceived to be, in their inmost being, the supreme spiritual 
reality itself. But Indian culture in its historical evolution has not 
adequately emphasised the equality of the empirical individuals because 
the philosophical conception of Adhikarabheda and the rigid authori- 
tarianism of the caste system have, in practice, supported the 
conceptions of inequality. Hence to ‘strengthen our democracy we 
have to buiid the philosophy of empirical equalitarianism. Due to our 
fights against British imperialism and racialism, we are sceptical and. 
suspicious of the western patterns of representative democracy. 
Mahatma Gandhi was even ideologically opposed to modern democracy 
because he conceived that a democracy could be worked out by a few 
persons representing the interests of the entire collectivity. Inspite 
of the very sincere spiritual leanings of Gandhi, it is possible to 
pervert his ideal in a fascistic sense. A leader or a party can very 
well claim to represent the general will and common interest better 
than the representatives, chosen in the ordinary democratic ways. 
But the essence of democracy is not the mere realization of common 
interest but to exalt the political personality of the people by giving 
them an opportunity to exercise their political will and choice. In the 
name of a remote supramentalized supermanbood and the unreyenerate 
character of the mass mind, Aurobindo never favoured democracy.’ 
Hence we have to construct an adequate spiritual philosophy of 
democracy which would not be exotic but would maintain a strong 
connexion with the traditions of our philosophy and culture. The 
institutional foundations of a political democracy have been almost 
absent from India. Moreover, our greatest weakness is that our vast 
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ansas consist of men who have nothing to lose but their fetters. 

To such a people totalitarianism has a great appeal. The experiences 
of Russian nihilism in the nineteenth century clearly -point out that 
loss of economic. security generates a mind which can welcome any - 
radical change even if it be for the sake of the change. Therefore 
we find that our democracy has four serious limitations. First, the 
absence of a-strong empirical equalitarian philosophy in ancient Indian 
culture. Second, the hostility’ of some of our great leaders and 
thinkers to the representative demoératic mechanism. Third, the 
absence or at leást the complete weakness of the institutional 
foundations of democracy. Fourth, the tremendous economic poverty 
liable to generate political nihilism. In View of these very serious — 
weaknesses unless’ we make superhuman efforts to evolve and ™ 
conerelize a spiritual democracy of the people I see serious imminent 
dangers of a cultural nihilism, mora! anarchy and political dictatorship 
in our’country. Contrasted to Great Britain and the. U.S.A. we db^ 
not have s strong political or cultural group so desperately attached 
to the traditions of liberty and equality that" its can stake its all for 
fighting totalitarianism. ; If German fascism could appeal. to the 
return of the Gothic and the Teutonic: Geist, Indian ` fascism cah 
appeal to the return of the Geist.of Canakya and Samudragupta and 


In the name of that subserve its.own interests. Hence we are faced | 


- with the imperative necessity of constructing and realizing a! sound | 


^ spiritual * democratic philosophy. On the one hand we have to take 


. from the’ ‘west: the notions of political, economic and social liberty 


í 


and equality. To that we have tó- add the ethical traditions of 
"Buddhism; the Bhàgavadgita:. ‘and Gandhism.' Politics has impl licit 


in it the logic. of power and | lust and hence even at the cost of 
sounding platitudinous and: ethereal we have: to re- emphasize the 
ethical and spiritual orientations of political life." Therefore we have: 
to supplement a ‘political democracy with ‘a socialist, planning and! 
an ethical renaissance of Buddhism and Gandhism. A .mere soulless 
socialism would not succeed in India and to that extent Gandhi was 
right in his prognostications. A socialism of that kind would repeat 
all the vices of western capitalism. Mere democracy is inadequate, 
mere ethics is socially impotent; and a socialist -democratic politics 
of the type of German socialism and the British labour party does 
not have sufficient dynamism. Therefore to escape the evils of 
totalitarianism we need an adequate synthesis of democracy, socialism 


and Gandhism. 
1 V, P. Varma : ‘Politics and Idealogy,’’ The Caleutta Review, Jane, 1952- 
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MERIAH SACRIFICES. 


: K. LAHIRI 
: Calcutta University 


Among the Khonds and akadi tribes of Orissa ‘‘Meriah’’ 
meant “a human victiin’’. ‘This horrible rite", wrote Lord Dal. 
housie, .''which consisted in the sacrifice, with every circumstance of 
atrocity, of young human victis for the propitiation of the special 
divinity which presided over the fertility of the earth, prevails only 
among the hill and jungle tribes of the Province of Orissa" .. (Lord 

-«Dalhousie's Minute, dated 28 Feb. 1856, p. 63.). 


Captain MacViccar, who officiated as Agent for the suppression 

_of Meriah Sacrifices in Orissa and other places in 1850-51, was of 
opinion that Durga was the. goddess propitiated by the Khonds in 

these sacrifices, He thought- that. human sacrifices formerly pre- 

valed in the low country, but extended ‘to the hill tracts under 

pressure of foreign authority. The Meriah sacrifices were annually 

held at the conclusion of the Dussera festival. But gradually a goat 

took the place of a human victim. ` (elections from India Records, 

Volume V, Page 119.). 


It is of interest to note that Sir W. W. Hunter heard among : 
the aboriginal tribes in the South-west of Birbhum vagüe reports of 
human sacrifices in the forests with a view to procuring the early | 
atrival.of rain. But it is difficult^to - connect this - with the- sacrifice 
prevailing among the Khonds. (Annals of-Rural Bengal, p. 129.). 

| Several other deities, such as the God of Boundaries, from time 
to time received human victims. But the great Earth: God claimed 
these victims not only in seasons of private ealamity, but as an indis- 
pensable- part of the public worship of the Khornds. He is the 
Supreme God of the racé, the solemn symbol of the productive energy 
of Nature (Hunter's ‘‘Orissa’’, Vol. If. p. 95). The tract of country 
over which these rites prevailed embraced portions of districts under 
the jurisdiction of the Governmenis of Madras and Bengal. Several 
instances of these sacrifices are mentioned in the Government records. 


Here is a typical instance. Lieutenant Hiil, an officer attached 
to the Survey Department, Ganjam, reported thisin 1838. ‘‘One 
grand sacrifice", he reported, ''said to have taken place twelve years 
since on the Bustar Raja setting out to visit His Highness the Raja 
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of Nagpur, is spoken of as the ‘Great Sacrifice’, and I am informed 
that on that occasion twenty five or twenty seven full-grown men 
were immolated....... In some of the wilder jungles bordering on 
Chuttisgarh the Gonds add cannibalism to the horrid deed and eat 
the flesh they sacrifice. (Selections from Records of the Government 
of India. Vol. V. p. 22.).. | "ln zs 
Among the measures adopted by Government for the suppression 
of the rite, one was to call in the aid of the chiefs of the Khonds. In 
1840 two little boys and a girl, who were intended as sacrifices | to 
propitiate the earth, were rescued at Boda by the men employed by 
the Superintendent of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals. The Raja of 
Boda was one of the chiefs asked to help in the cause. . As a reward 
for his services in giving information about this case to the Superin@ 
tendent, Government presented him with a pair of shawls and a 
piece of Kinkhab. The men who effected the rescue’ were each | 
allowed a reward of Rs. 16/-, and the children rescued got-a- -subsis- 
tence allowance of Rs. 3/- each per month. (Judicial O. C. 21 July, 
1840. Nos. 46-47). i | 


Three years later in 1848 the Raja of Beda was again instrumen- 
tal in saving the lives of a boy and of a girl who were intended for . 
sacrifice by à Khond Sardar. Government was pleased to grant’ the 
| Raja a complimentary present and sanctioned Rs. 9/- per month for 
the maintenance of each child. J udicial O.C. 18 February, 1848. Nos. 
81-32). a Pu 


Mr. H. Ricketts, E T of - the "Tributary Mahals, 
Orissa, submitted to Government, on 23 February, 1837, a very 
valuable report concerning, the extent and origin of the custom. He 
wrote: “I made many enquiries from the Kund (Khond) chiefs and 
others respecting the custom. They suppose good crops and safety 
from all diseases and accidents to be procured by this slaughter. It 
is considered peculiarly necessary where Huldee (Turmeric) is the 
. crop which engages their care. They coolly reasoned with me as to 
the impossiblity of the Huldee being of a fine deep colour without 
this shedding of blood. They will not knowingly sacrifice a Kund or 
a Brahmin. With these two exceptions, victims of all ages ‘and 
colours of. every religion and both sexes are equally acceptable. 
But fat persons are more efficacious than shia, and those i in their 
prime than the aged. 


“The victims are purchased at from 60 to 130 Rs. each, ot 
persons of the Paun and Harree, who sell them as being their own 
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children. But there are evidently all” classes among those rescued. 
These miscreants steal them and then sell them for slaughter to the: 
Kunds. . 

“The children, after having been purchased are often kept for 
. many years. When of age to understand for what purpose they are 
intended,. they are chained. Two had been years in chains, one so 
long that he could not recollect ever -having been at liberty. With 
the exception of. being thus confined, they are well treated, having as 
good and as much food as the Kunds themselves. 

. When the intended victims have been kept till they attain 
maturity, they are sometimes allowed to cohabit, their children being 
also victims and the father and mother slaughtered when required. | 

'* I was not successful in acquiring any good information as to . 
the frequency of these sacrifices. One Kund of about 46 years of age 
told me he had witnessed full fifty; others equally old would acknow- 
ledge to having been present at 2 or 8 only. Victims are found in 
the houses of the village Sirdars only, and mere ryots are not permit- 
ted to slay victims; indeed they have not the means ; for & considera- 
ble expense falls on the master of the horrid feast. - 

“Very contradictory stories were told of the manner in which 
the ceremony itself is conducted. The most common‘appears to be 
to bind the victim between two strong planks or bamboos, one being 
placed across the chest, the other across the shoulders. These are 
first of all strongly fastened at one- end, the victim is then placed 
between them ; a rope is -passed round the other ends, They are 
brought together and the unfortunate sufferer squeezed to death. 
Life stil ebbing, the body i$ thrown on the ground and chopped i in 
two pieces below the bamboos with hatchets. 

"Several admitted that in Goonisur they were cut up alive and 
though no one would allow that to be. the practice on this side I 
believe it at least occasionally is, for they acknowledged their belief 
that if the body was buried whole the benefit of the sacrifice would not 
extend farther than the land of the person who found the victim, 
whereas, if distributed, the benefit was commensurate with the width 
of the distribution. It is not to be credited therefore that the 
Goomsur custom prevails only on the other side of the ghats’’. 
(Pages 576-579. Proceedings, , dated 14 March 1837. Judicial Depart- 
ment). x 

The actual ceremony connected with the practice are described 
in some detail by Mr. Russell in his report to the Madras Govt., dated 
11 May, 1887. (India Govt. Records: Vol. V: pages 3-5). He wrote — 
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"The ceremonies attending this barbarous rite, and still more;the 
mode of destroying life, vary in different parts of the country. 
Among the Maliahs of Goomsur, the sacrifice is offered annually to 
Thadha Pennoo (the earth) under the effigy of a bird intended ‘to 

represent a peacock—which was the emblem of Mayurbhanj . and 

probably of other tributary states of. Orissa-—with a view to propitia- 

ting the deity to grant favourable seasons and crops. The ceremony 

is performed at the expense of, and in rotation by certain Mootahs 

(districts) composing a community, and a together from local 
circumstances. 

"Besides these periodical sacrifices, others are made by single 
Mootahs, and. even by individuals, to avert any threatening calamity 
from sickness, murrain, or otber causes. It is believed that the* 
victims may be of any caste, sex, or age. Grown men are the most 
esteemed, because the most costly ; children are purchased and reared 
for years with the family of the person who ae devotes them 
to a cruel death. 

“The victim must always be purchased, criminals or prisoners 
captured in war, are not considered fitting subjects : the price is paid 
differently in brass ‘utensils, cattle or corn. The Zanee or priest, who 
may be of any caste, officiates at the sacrifice, but he performs, the 
Poojah (offering of incense, flowers, etc.) to ihe idol through the 
medium of the Toomba, who must be a Khorid child under 7 years ‘of 

age. This child, is fed and clothed at the public expense, eats with 

no other person,-and is subjected to no act deemed impure. For à 
month prior to the ‘sacrifice, there is much feasting and intoxication 
and dancing round the "^ Meriah" (vietim), who is adorned with 
garlands, etc., and on the day beiore the performance of the barbarous 
rite, is, stupefied with toddy, and made to sit, or if. necessary | is 
bound at the bottom of a post, bearing the effigy above described. 
The assembled multitude then dance around to the accompaniment 
of music, and addressing the Earth say, “O God, we offer the 
sacrifice to you. ‘Give us good crops, seasons, and health’. After 
this they address the victim, ‘‘We bought you with a price, and did 
" not seize you; now we sacrifice you according to custom, x no 
sin rests on us’’ 

"On the dibaot day, tbe victim being again intoxicated and, 
annointed with oil, each individual present touches ‘the annointed 
part, and wipes the oil on his own head. All then proceed in proces- 
sion around the village and its boundaries, preceded by music, bearing 
the victim, and a pole, to the top of which is attached two tufts of 
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peacocks’ feathers. On pelung to the post which is always -placed 
near the village deity called Zakaree Pennoo, and represented.by 
three stones, near which the brass effigy in the shape of the peacock 
is buried, they kill a hog in sacrifice, and having allowed the blood 
to flow into a pit prepared for the purpose, the victim, who has been 
previously made—if possible—genseless through intoxication, is seized 
and thrown in and his face pressed down until he is suffocated in the 
bloody mire, amid the noise of instruments. The Zanee then cuts a 
piece of flesh from the body, and buries it with ceremony near the 
effigy, as an offering to the earth. All the rest afterwards go through 
the same form, and carry the bloody prize to their villages, where the 
same rites are performed, part being interred near the village idol, 
and little bits on the boundaries. The head and face remain 
untouched, and, the bones, when bare, are buried with them in the 
pit. After this horrid ceremony has been completed, a buffalo calf 
is brought in front of the , post, and, his fore feet having been cut 
off, is left there tiil: the following day. Women dressed in male 
attire and armed as men, then drink, dance, and sing round the spot; 
the calf is killed and eaten, and the Zanee or priest is dismissed with 
a present of rice and a hog or calf. Of the many ways in which the 
unhappy. victim is destroyed in different parts, that just described is 
perhaps the least cruel.” . 

The accounts of this diabolical practice are sickening. They 
show the extent to which human beings can be callous when worked 
upon by gross superstition and ignorance. E 

The justification of ihe Khonds for the performance of this rite 
was amazing. They said, for éxample, that the practice had existed 
from the beginning, and had been, sanctioned by the Rajas, that it 
was essential to the existence of mankind in good | health and to a 
continuation of the species. And above all it was considered essential 
to the productive powers of Nature, and- the victim was thought 
‘necessary to the god for food. Finally they were under the belief 
that the gods had positively ordained the rite. (Selections from Indian 
; Records, Vol. V, pages 45-46.) 

Some idea of the ‘large number of victims involved in these 
sacrifices may be gathered from the fact that between 1887 and 1854 
no less than 1508 Meriahs were rescued by Government in course 
of their operations, and in an interesting . table submitted .by 
Tiüeutenant-Colonel J. Campbell, Governor-General’s Agent in the 
Hill Tracts of; Orissa, figures are given to show how 1260 of rescued 


victims were subsequenty provided for. We find that 28 were, 
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supported by the State on account ipf old age, 365 were settled as; 
ryots, 167 were adopted by persons of character, 200 were sent to 
Missionary schools at Balasore and Berhampore, and the rest were 
otherwise provided for. (Selections from India Records, Vol. V, 
pages 185-36.) . T | 

The discovery of the nature and extent of the rite led the; 
Government to adopt various measures for its suppression. Mr. Russel: 
of the Madras Civil Service, who .. had distinguished himself in 
suppressing two insurrections at Gomsur and Parlakimedy (Ganjam, 
District) was the first person who discovered the existence of the rite 
of human sacrifice among the Khonds. He first brought the matter: 
to notice in his report to the Madras Government, dated 12 August, 
1836. ; pi 

Thereafter measures for the suppression of the practice were 
taken by the Government of Madras and also by the Government of 
Bengal, but only with partial success. The ‘successive reports 
submitted to the local Governments by the officers employed in-the 
tracts in which these customs prevailed had established their magni- 
tude and the necessity of taking decisive measures against them. 

‘The local Governments accordingly moved the Government ‘of 
India in the matter. In 1845 the Government of India were thus 
in possession of all the facts. They thereupon determined to adopt . 
the most vigorous measures for the suppression of the practice. They, 
reviewed the whole situation and were convinced that the matter 
was ‘‘of the deepest interest to humanity in which the character of 
the Indian Government was concerned." They resolved thereupon . 
that the “‘efforts of Government ought never to cease till it hag 
succeeded in extirpating such abominable customs.’’ They expressed 
gratification at the resulis obtained upto the time, considering the 
nature and extent of the country involved, the condition of the wild 
tribes who inhabited the unhealthy fastnesses and the small number `~ 
of men employed in suppressing the rite. >- 

Almost all -the officers of Government "who had experience of 
this matter thought that force and intimidation alone should not be 
used in suppressing it, because there was a fear that in that case it 
would continue to prevail in secret. The Government of India 
therefore decided that the whole of the operations might be placed 
under an Agency ‘‘extending overt the whole tract of country where 
human sacrifices prevailed,” and that the Agency should be directly 
under the guidance of the Government of India. They then defined 
the tracts which were to be placed under the Agent, who was 
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designated ‘‘Agent for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices". These 
tracts covered an area of no less than 300 miles in length and 100 
miles in breadth. Special rules were framed for the guidance of 
officers to be employed under the Agent. An Assistant Surgeon was 
attached as First Assistant to the Agent. He -was instructed to 
attempt the introduction of vaccination among the Kbonds who 
suffered greatly from small-pox and blindness, a proceeding which 
showed the solicitude of the Government for those unfortunate people. 
European Agents were placed in charge of districts. ‘‘As soon as 
a Zamindari shall no longer require to be under the Khond Agent, 
it should be restored to-the ordinary Collector with precise instruc- 
tions from Government that the system which has been found 
efficacious in reclaiming the Khonds from their sanguinary supersti- 
tion and e practice of female infanticide should continue to be 
acted upon." No regular troops were employed, as the object of 
Government was to alleniate thé Khonds from praetising these rites 
by gradual and voluntary operations. 

The Government of India instituted vigorous enquiries on the 
subject,. and in this connection some very valuable reports were 
received. On July 19, 1845 they issued a resolution, which formed 
the basis of Act XXI of 1845. On December 6, 1845; further resolu- 
tions wre issued -by the Government of India, sanctioning the 
necessary establishments and defining the powers of the Agent. 

In consequence -6f these resolutions Capt: S. C. Macpherson of 
the 8th Regiment, N. I., was first appointed Agent for the suppres- 
sion of the Meriah sacrifices. When he entered upon his duties, he 
found suspicion and open hostility on many sides. He therefore 
advised Government to issue a declaration about the intentions of 
Government in the matter. The Supreme Government accordingly 
issued a declaration stating the purpose they had in view. in 
employing the Agent and his Assistants, refuting the false and 
unjast suspicions displayed by the tribes against them and calling 
upon the tribes, in their own- interest, to help the Agent and his 
men. The disturbances, however, continued, and Government was 
forced to send a Military Officer for their suppression, and Brig. 
Genl. Dyce was the officer appointed for the purpose. In course 
of -his operations Gen. Dyce brought some serious allegations against 
_ the administration of the Agency by Capt. Macpherson ; but the 
latter was eventually exonerated. The Agency, however, passed 
out of his hands to that of Lient.-Col. Campbell of Madras Army 
in April, 1847. 
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The latter continued bis operations successfully til 1854, in 
course of which a very large number of Meriahs and female children | 
. were rescued by the officers of the Agency.. (Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India, Vol. V, pages 90-134.) 

. In. his final report to Government on the subject, dated 
February 4, 1854, Col. Campbell expressed great satisfaction at the 
practical suppression of the rite, though he did not presume to say that 
it was a complete suppression, ''for that will depend upon our future 
supervision and watchfulness of the Meriah rite in Gomsur, Boàd, 
Chima Kimedy, Jeypore, Kalahandi and Patna....The disparity 
between the sexes shows, I am sorry to say, that female infanticide 
is not unknown among the sacrificing tribes of Khonds. Indeed, 
several of these people confessed to me that they occasionally ag ^ 
destroy their female offsprings.' (Selections from the Benorde of 
the Government of India, No. V, page 134.) 

This report of Lt.-Col. Campbell was sent by the Government 
of India to the Court Directors. In their reply, dated June 14, 1854, | 
the Court páid a well-deserved tribute tő the successive Agents and: 
other officers employed under them, and observed that their firmness, 
without unnecessary resort to coercion, had ensured so much success. 
Viewing the operations as a whole the Court considered them as 
highly successful and ended their complimentary remarks with ‘the. | 
pregnant sentence, “It is obvious that the germs of an ultimate 
civilization have been planted in the country and we may entertain 
a confident “hope that the advance of the population MEME a higher 
social condition will be in an accelerated rate of progress." 

On the eve of laying down the reins of office, Lord Dalhousie 
wrote on February 28, 1856, that is, two years after the date of ithe 
above letter from the Court, ‘“‘The various tribes have one by one,- 
consented to abandon the rite. . . . It does not appear over-sanguine 
to anticipate that the Meriah sacrifice may be considered to bé at 
anend. After the lapse of about 88 days from that date it may 
safely be said that the custom has died out and the anticipation’ of 
the Court of Directors has been fullfilled to à more or less extent.” | 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF PRICE 
CHANGES ON THE ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION OF FOOD AND 
NON-FOOD CROPS IN BIHAR 
. DURING THE WAR AND 

B POST-WAR PERIOD 


5. R. Bose, M.A., B.Sc, (Lonp.) 


Director of Statistics, Bihar (Patna) 


In a study of agricultural production in India during the last 
30 years. (1921-22 to 1950-51) made by Mr. A. R. Sinha in his paper 
read before the International Statistical Conferences, 1951, he reached 
the conclusion that the’ volume of agricultural production in the 
country had not increased much during the last thirty years; and ^ 
whatever little improvement was noticeable, appeared to be entirely 
due to the increase in the production of ‘non-food’ crops, the 
level of food production remaining remarkably steady although the 
population had in the meanwhile inereased by about 100 milhons 
or 40 per cent; He further opined that the greater concentration 
of efforts in the production of non-food (cash) crops in preference 
to that of food crops was the natural outcome of an emerging ‘ money’ 
economy in place of the ‘barter’ economy of the country; being 
also re-inforced by the economic considerations of comparative costs 
and returns. In another recent study of Trends in Areas and Yields 
of Principal Crops in India covering a period of 36 years (1910-11 to 
1945-46) made by Dr. V. G. Panse, Statistical Adviser to the Indian 
Council of Agricultural’ Research and published in the Agricultural 
Situation in India (June, 1952), he has reached the conclusion that in 
- the case of cash crops there is a clear evidence of generally increasing 
yield. rates and in respect of sugarcane, an expansion of area as well. 
In the case of food crops, expansion of area is noticeable in several 
cases as also an increase in the proportion of irrigated area. Yield 
' shows an increase for certain crops in certain States, a declme in 
certain others, while in the remaining States no significant change is 
noticeable. Generally speaking, an expansion of area under a crop 
is associated with a lowering of yield rate, while an increase in the 
proportion of irrigated area has the opposite effect. Dr. Panse 
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confined his study to temporarily settled States for the reason that 
reliable crop acreages are available only for temporarily settled: States 
where a detailed village agency exists for annual compilation of 
figures by field to field enumeration and although yield estimates 
based on normal yields and condition factors, suffer from the defects 
of being subjective in all States, whether temporarily or permanently 
settled, yet it is known that yield estimates are compiled more 
systematically and with greater care in the temporarily settled areas 
where a detailed procedure for compilation is laid down and followed 
unaltered. 

The object of this study is to examine the effects add by 
‘the phenomenal rise in the prices of agricultural products during 
the last decade on the acreage and outturn of the principal ‘food 
and non-food crops in Bihar. There are a number of difficulties in 
ihe way of sucha study. Firstly, Bihar being a permanently . settled 
area, there is no official village staff corresponding to the patwari of 
the temporarily settled areas, to make plot to plot surveys for 
computing the total area under the different crops. The figures 
of acreage under different crops as published in the Bihar Season 
and Crop Report, were only rough estimates based on reports received 
from village chowkidars supplemented by the personal knowleilge of 
the sub-divisional and district officers; and although arrangements 
were made for plot to plot surveys from 1945-46 onwards and double 
sets of figures of acreage und outturn continued to be prepared from 
1945-46 to 1948-49, the old series of figures are not strictly comparable 
with the new series.. Thus the area of fallow lands which i Was 
shown as 7,228 thousand acres for the year 1945-46 according toi the 
old series, was given as 4,714 thousand acres for the same year 
under the new series. ‘The classification of: area adopted for! the 
new series was also somewhat different from the lascio on 
followed in the old series. Thus although the area under orchards 
(fruits), which amounted to 435 thousand acres, was shown under 
the total area sown in the oid series, it is excluded from the: sown 
area under the new series. Even under the new series, year to year 
comparison is vitialed by the fact that the total area of the State 
is shown to have increased all of a sudden by 1617 thousand acres 
in 1949-50, the chief variations being in Palamau, Hazaribagh and 
Singhbhum districts. Secondly, as regards outturn, the estimates 
‘of yield of the principal crops were framed on the traditional method 
of normal yield and condition factor which gave a large scope for 
the play of the personal factor. But here again from 1945-46 
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onwards outturn of important crops such as paddy, wheat, gram and 
masoor came to be determined by crop cutting experiments on 

randomly selected plots and even in the case of crops where crop 
cutting experiments were uot undertaken, the direct method of 

estimation of yield per acre was substituted for the traditional method 

compounded of a normal yield and a condition factor expressed in 

annawari notation. Thus although the method of estimation of crop 

outturn was changed in 1945-46, yet from 1945-46 to 1948-49 double 

sets of figures of outturn, as of acreage, continued to be prepared, 

one on ihe old method and the other on the new. Thirdly, figures of 

acreage and production of some crops such as chillies came to be 

available only from 1945-46 onwards; while in the case of some crops 

sach as jute, separate figures for jute and mesta came to be published 

from 1949-50 although previously only the combined figure was 

available under the head ‘jute’. Fourthly, although price data have 

tended to become fuller since the outbreak of the last world war, yet 

owing to the introduction of price control during the war, sometimes 
the open market prices and sometimes the controlled or statutory 

prices were recorded. Moreover, prices ruling at particular places 

_ have, been recorded and an average price for Bihar has not been 

computed for any crop. With restrictions imposed on the movement 
of goods from district to district, the inter-district variations of prices 
have tended to be more pronounced than before the war and the price 

movements of crops at one centre were not representative of the price 
movements of crops at other centres ; again while some publications 
give average annual prices for the calendar year, others give average 

annual prices for the financial year. It may also be mentioned that 
although Seraikella and Kharsawan have now been merged in the State 
of Bihar, yet the acreage and production figures prepared uptil now 
do not include figures for these areas. 

For the reasons mentioned above, I propose to study the price- 
production relationship over two periods, viz., the first period of 
ten years from 1939-40 to 1948-49 based on the old series of figures 
of acreage and production of crops ; and the second period of 7 years 
from 1945-46 to 1951-52 based on the new figures of acreage and 
production as determined by complete enumeration survey and crop 
cutting experiments (together with eye-estimates). As I have said 
above, we have not got a single price series to show the movement 
of agricultural prices in Bihar as a whole; but the wholesale price 
index for Gaya compounded of the prices of four foodgrains, viz., rice, 
wheat, gram and rahar dal, with prices in September, 1939 as 
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equivalent to 100, gives a price index of 528 for 1949. The com- 
ponents of the index show that the price of rice stood at 621, that: of 
wheat at 671, that of gram at 424 and that of rahar dal at 489. 
Again, the median average of harvest prices for the different 
districts of Bibar shows the following price movements in 1948-49, 
the median average of .harvest prices in 1938.39: being taken as 
equivalent to 100 :— zm 


~~ 


i 
à 


Index of Harvest Prices in 1948-49 (1988-89—100)  ' | 


i 


Rice .. 586 Jute. e. 400 
Wheat |o. 8,84 ^" «x Tobacco .. 781 
Barley ae 682 | Bugar(raw) |... 271 
Gram son. ETE .' Linseed el. 4d z 
Maize z» DAT Rape & Mustard 585 


Thus in the case of the important crops (rice, wheat, barley, gram 
and maize) which cover two-thirds of the total area sown in Bihar, 
the prices in 1948-49 were anything between four and six times 
what they were in the pre-war year. Prices appear to have risen by 
spurts, the most spectacular rise occurring in 1948 followed by another 
spurt of rising prices in 1946 and 1947. As against this phenomenal 
rise of agricultural prices, we find hardly any increase in the total 
net area sown from 1988-39 to 1948-49. The total net area sown 
has varied between a maximum of 17,991 and a minimuin of 17,506 
thousand acres, or, in other words, within 1'4 per cent of the average 
for the period. If anything, the total net area sown actually shows 
a slight decline from an ‘average of 17,964 thousand acres for . the 
years 1938-39 to 1940-41 to an average of 17,663 thousand acres 
for the years 1946-47 to-1948-49, i.e., a decrease.of 1'7 per' cent. 
The area sown more than once does not also show much material 
change during the period, having varied between a maximum of 5,803 
fo a minimum of 4,593 thousand acres, t.e., 12 per cent of the average 
for the period 1938.39 to 1948-49. In fact, it shows a slight decrease 
from an average of 50,134 thousand acfes for the triennium 1938-39 to 
“1940-41 to an average of 5,028 thousand acres during the triennium 
1946-47 to 1948-49, i.e., a decline of 2 per cent. The total area 
gown more than once in Bihar has all along been roughly equal to 
the total area irrigated from all sources in Bihar. If we turn to the 
ares of fallow land, we find the same picture, viz., that in spite of 
the abnormal rise in the price of agricultural products, the area of 
fallow land increased from an average of 6,805 thousand acres for 
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the period 1938-39 to 1940-41 to an average of 7,121 thousand 
acres for the périod 1946-47 to 1948-49, i.e., an increase of about 5 
per cent. i 
It may be thought that fluctuations in the net area sown is 
. perhaps more intimately connected with the variations in the amount ' 
of rainfall than with variations in the prices of agricultural products. 
The rainfali figures are given separately for Bihar proper and 
Jhotanagpur regions. -A simple average of Bihar and Chotanagpur 
figures shows the average rainfall during the period 1938-39 to 1948.49 
to have been 54'llinóhes, The following table indicates the rainfall 
and net area sown with reference to the average rainfall and acreage 
during the period 1938-39 to 1948-49 :— 


Rainfall, whether above - Net area sown, whether above 


; or below average. or below average. 
1988-39 ze B.A. | A.A. 
1939-40 A.A. A.A. 
1940-41 ^ BA. ; AA. 

1941-42 AA, | A.A. 
1949-43 ALA. B.A. 
1913-44 A.A. B.A. 
1944-45 B.A. B.A. 
1945-40 B.A. | - B.A. 
1946-47 3 AA B.A. 
1947-48 B.A. EE. B.A. 
1948-49 = BA. B.A. | 
Average di years). 54°11 inches | 17,789 thousand acres. 

A.A. ... - Above average l 
B.A. ... Below average 


The above table shows that only in six out of 11 years ‘the 
rainfall and net area sown both agree in being either above or below 
the average ; or, in other words, the correlation between rainfall 
and acreage is insignificant... This is no doubt, a very crude method 
of studying rainfall-acreage relationship, for cultivation depends not 
only on the amount of rainfall but also on its distribution during 
the year; and too much of rain may damage the crop as too little 
of it. | 

Even admitting that the total net area sown has not shown any 
increase since the pre-war year, let us see whether the area under 
food crops has varied materially relatively to the area under non-food 
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crops. The following table compares ihe position in 1948. 49 with 
that of 1989-40 :— 


|: 
! [ 


Acreage under Food and Non-Food Crops (in thousand acres) 


1939-40 1948. 49 paii 





Total foodgrains (cereals and pulses)... .. 19,696 19,184 . 
Total other food crops (sugar-cane, spices, : l 
fruits and vegetables, etc.) -" e. 0 1,47 1,175 . 
Total food crops " .. 21,048 20,359 | 
Total non-food ‘crops (oilseeds, fibres, nar- . E 
cotics, fodder crops, etc.) Sed e 9,917 1,999 | 
Gross area sown . 28,260 . 22,358 |, 
Area sown more than once ia T 5,268 4,719| ' 
Net area sown ET ae 17,992 17 646: | 


| 


t 
| 
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The table shows a decrease in the acreage of both food and | 


non-food crops in 1948-49 although the extent of the decrease in the 


! 
+ 


case of non-food crops is somewhat higher (10 per cent) than in the 


ease of food crops (3 per cent). 


Coming to individual crops, let us examine if there has been | 


| 


any noticeable shift from one crop to: another in response to price | 
or other incentives during the period. I have already given before ' 
the index number of median. average of harvest prices for some | 
agricultural commodities. The table below shows the index number of . 


the average harvest prices of- some crops at Patna in 1947-48 and 
1948-49 with the average harvest prices of the same commodities in the 
quinquennium 1937- 42 taken as 100 : 


Index Number of Average Harvest Price at`Patna during the period 
1947-48 to 1948-49. 


(Average harvest prices in 1937-—1942=100) 


Win ter Rice 565 ^. Bugar (raw) 436 | 
Wheat 700 Linseed 364! | 
Barley ^ ^ 518 Rape & Mustard 516 | 
Maize 478 Tobacco leaf 569 
Gram | 4060 Jute .. 899 to 464? 


l Price in Sbahabad. 2 Price in Purnea. 


sy --- 
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It would appear that prices of wheat and tobacco leaf had risen 
most, then came rice, while the prices of linseed, jute, sugar (raw) 
' gram, arhar dal aud. chillies had risen less than others. The 
following table gives the index number of average under different 
crops during the triennium 1946-47 to 1948-49 compared with the 
average acreage of ihe same crops during the period 1938-89 to 
1940-41 :— 


Index Number of Acreage under Crops during 1946-47 to 1948-49 
compared with the Acreage during 1938-89 to 1940-41. 


Rice 1028 Maize 108:0 Marua 98:0 Sugarcane 864 ` 
Wheat 10577 Gram 100°8 Rape & mustard 96:8 Tobacco 1102 
Barley 93:7 Arhar 75°6 Linseed 978 Jute | 6894 


The table shows a remarkable diminution in the acreage under 
jute and substantial reductions under arhar and sugarcane; while 
tobacco shows a substantial increase, followed by wheat, maize and 
rice. It should, however, be remembered that rice alone covers about 
41 per cent. of the total gross area sown in Bihar and exceeds the 
acreage under all other crops shown in the above table taken together. 
A graphical representation of the area sown each year with these 
crops from 1939-40 to 1948-49 shows that although the sharpest rise 
of prices came in 1943, 1946 and 1947, yet acreages even when they 
showed some increase prior to 1948, have generally followed a 
downward trend subsequently in spite of the sharp increase of’ prices 
in 1946 and 1947. Tobacco, however, appears to be an exception. 

It is, however, possible that the effect of .price incentives and 
increase of population during the decade would be more apparent 
on the production of crops rather than on the 'aereage. Let us, 
therefore, examine the outturn of crops during this period. The 
following table gives the index number of the average production 
ofthe important crops during the period 1946-47 to 1948-49 with 
the average production during 1938-39 to 1940-41 taken as 100 :— 


Index Number of the Average Annual Production of Crops 
during the period 1946.47 to 1948-49 with Average Annual 
Production during 1988-89 to 1940-41=100. 


Rice _ 100*0 Linseed 86'8 
Wheat 80:1 | Rape & Mustard |: 9277 
Barley 88.5 Sugarcane 83:6 
- Maize 85°8 Tobacco 115'5 


Gram 97°1 Jute 61:8 
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The table shows that except in the case of tobacco and rice, 
the average production had actually decreased during ‘the poriod . 
1946-47 to 1948.49. This has been‘ the case not only where the 
acreage had decreased, as in the case. of barley, linseed, rape and 
mustard, sugarcane.and jute, but^also where acreage had increased 
as in the case of wheat, maize and gram. In faci, a comparison of 
the ahove tablé with thé one previously given shows that production ` 
per acre has gone down in the case of all the crops mentioned above 
except tobacco and jute. ‘The fall in production ‘per acre is parti- 
_ cularly marked in the case of wheat and maize. Thus the explanation 
that’ an expansion of area under a crop is associated with a lowering U 
. of yield rate, does not provide a satisfactory solution of the situation 
in Bihar. In spite of an increase in the area under tobacco, the 
yield rate shows an increase, as does the yield rate of jute in spite 
of a decline in its area. A graphical representation of the production 
of crops in each year from 1939-40 to 1948-49 shows, as we have 
seen in the case of acreage, that the peak outturn was reached 
during this period in 1989-40 in the case of rice and jute, in 1940-41 
in the case of barley and sugarcane, in 1941-42 in the case of gram, 
in 1942-43 in the case of wheat and maize .and in 1944-45 in the 
case of tobacco. Thus except for tobacco the increased production 
antedated the sharp rise of 1948, and in -spite of the conspicuous 
rise of prices in 1048, 1946 and 1947, the production followed generally 
a downward trend up to the end of this period. | 

We have so far confined our examination to figures published. 
in the Season and Crop Reports, which, as I have said, are based — 
largely on subjective~ estimation and are Kiiown to be far from 
. reliable. We may now turn to an examination of the figures based 
on plot to plot survey and crop cutting experiments for the period 
1915-46 to 1951-59. Here, however, our difficulties are, firstly, 
that the total area of the State is shown to have suddenly increased | 
by 1,617 thousand acfes in 1949-50; secondly, that the last two 
years of this period, viz., 1950-51 and 1951-59 were marked by 
severe drought and failure of crops; and thirdly, printed publica: 
tions, specially relating to prices, are lacking for the latest years. 

We have concurrent sets of figures for four out of these seven 
years and the diffierences between these two sets of figures are 
remarkable. Thus the average net area sown during the four years 
1945-46 to 1948-49, according to the Season and Crop Report figures, 
was 17,624 thousand acres, while according to complete enumeration 
survey, the figure was 22,156 thousand acres. This is all the more 
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remarkable as the latter figure excludes orchards covering 435 
thousand acres which the former figure includes. Again, the average 
area of fallow land is shown in the Season and Crop Report to be 
7,148 thousaud acres, while the complete enumeration survey shows 
it to be 4,697 thousand acres. The area sown more than once was 
8,168 thousand acres according to Season & Crop Report and 6,332 
thousand acres by complete enumeration survey. As between the 
two sets of figures there can be no doubt, however, that the figures 
based on complete enumeratiomsurvey (although the enumeration is 
usually far from complete) are more reliable than the other. 

The prices of important agricultural products appear to have 
moved as follows from 1945 to 1951 :— 


"hubs Number of Prices in 1949 ane 1951 with Prices in 1945=100 


| . 1049 1951 

Rice (Gaya) s 197 . 263 
Wheat (Gaya) sta 039 - 216 
Barley (Patna) A ‘200 . 
Maize (Patna) — | 184 280 
Gram (Gaya) . 170 245 
Arhar dal (Gaya) | 15 189 
Rape & Mustard (Patna) > — 165 | 200 
Sugarcane (Bihar) . |. 907 . 900 

- Chillies (Pains) — ^ 7 00 906 
Tobacco (Economic Adyiser) 150 "e l 
Jute (West Bengal) ~ 30040350 - 745 to 913" 


The table above indicates that agricultural prices in 1949 were 
one and a half times .to.twice as high as they were in 1945, while 
. by 1951 the prices had risen to 2 to .2-3/4 times their level in 1945. 
The price of jute had shown the highest rise, while that of pulses 
and oilseeds appears to have risen less than ‘others. Against this 
background of rising prices, let us examine to what extent the acreage 
and production of crops has responded to the price incentive. The 
acreages of some important crops have shown the following changes 
since 1945-46 :— ; 

1 Price in April, 1951; there was a remarkable rise in the price of jute from March, 


1951. 
6—1894P—I 
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Index Number of Acreage in 1949-50 and 1951-52 with the Acreage 
in 1945-46=100, e 


1949-50 1951-52 
Rice 118 121. 
"Wheat Fo o 61: 
Barley | 74 62 
Maize | 9T | | 83 
Gram 83 65. 
Khesari 125 73 
Arhar 69 85; 
Chiles — . 48 | 46 
Sugarcane 196 113' e 
Tobacco 79 63: 
Jute? 358 513 


The table shows that jute had responded remarkably to the. price 
incentive, while sugarcane and rice bad also done so to a. moderate 
extent. On the other hand, the acreage óf other crops (excepting 
khesari) had shown diminution and that of ‘chillies, wheat, barley, 
gram, arhar and tobacco had shown substantial decline. Barley and 
Arhar are crops which have shown decline in acreage from prosas 
figures according to both sets of figures. . z 

Coming now to figures of production, the index of production of 
different crops in 1949-50 and 1951-52, with the production in 1945-46 
taken as 100, is given in the following iable?— — . & oum de 


Index of Production (1945-46 — 100) 
1949-50 1951-52 


Ries 101:0 757 
Wheat 804 51°8 
Barley | 829 50'0 
Maize = 70:0 , | 671 
Gram 89°4 64:7 
Khesari . 165°4 TU 
Arhar 15:9 894 
Chillies 53:6 10751 
Sugarcane 107°2 114°5 
Tobacco 44'4 593 


Jute 1309 292-4 
l Based on 1946-47. | 
? Excludes acreage under mesta fibre for the years 1949.50 and 1951-52. 
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It appears from the table that production in 1949-50 had increased 
relatively to that of 1945-46 only in the case of rice, khesari, sugarcane 
and jute ; and in the case of these crops we have seen that the acreage 
had also increased. The yield per acre, however, appears to have 
increased, relatively to that of 1945-46, only in the case of wheat, 
barley, gram, khesari, arhar and chillies. Acreage and production 
of sugarcane, jute and tobacco which are the cash crops, appear to 
have proved more responsive to the price incentive as would appear 
from a study of their prices and production during the two periods 
1939-40 to 1948-49 (based on Season & Crop Report figures) and 
1945-46 to 1951-52 (based on complete enumeration survey). Rice 
also appears to have responded fairly well and although khesari shows 
« very substantial increase in acreage and production in the latter 
period, in the absence cf price quotations of this crop nothing can 
be said about its reaction to price incentive. Wheat, barley and arhar 
appear to have lost ground materially, specially in recent years. 
The production figures of the important cereals and pulses in 1951-52 
reflect the unfavourable weather conditions of this year although 
arhar, chillies, sugarcane and jute did not do badly. Although the 
total area under the four commercial crops, viz., jute, sugarcane, 
chillies and tobacco has increased almost continuously from 554 
thousand acres in 1945-46 to 947 thousand acres in 1951-52, the total 
area under these crops have, on an average, formed not more than 
2.5 per cent of the total sown -area; 3 per cent of the area under 
the important food crops, viz., rice, wheat, barley, maize, gram, 
khesari, arhar, masoor, peas and potato; and 3.6 per cent of the 
area under the principal cereals, viz., rice, wheat, barley, maize and 
gram. Moreover, an increase of the area under the commercial crops 
have coincided with an increase in the area under the principal cereals 
except in 1950.51 and 1951-52 when the area under the principal 
cereals declined due to drought and not because the commercial 
crops expanded at the cost of foodgrains. The following table gives 
the production (in thousand tons) and acreage (in thousand acres) ' 
of the principal crops (rice, wheat, barley, maize and gram) from 
1945-46 to 1951-52 :—* : 


- 
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Acreage and production of principal crops. (rice, wheat, ut ' 
maize and gram) i 


1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949- 50. -1980- 51 1951.52 


Acreage 19,533 “19, 954 90,136 19,070 20, 269 is, 168 19, 505 
(in 000 acres) 

Production 5,222 5,498 5,610 4,972 5,022 3,877 3,695 
(in 000 tons) | (| P 
Index No. of 301 486.° 593.. .'500 : :::888 7". 597 | . *676 
Prices (rice, dE MALO y 
wheat, gram . m E 
and arhar dal D 
at Gaya) 

During these seven years, the acreage has shown a fluctuation 
within 7 per cent of the average acreage for the period, while 
production has fluctuated within 29 per cent of the average re 
‘for the period. Acreage and production are influenced much | more 
in the short period by weather conditions than by the price factor. 
It is not.possible for the paucity of data—the two series of acreage 
and produetion figures are different and cannot be combined, and 
‘each series is too short to base any conclusion upon; while the ‘price 
data is not entirely satisfactory—to separate the'effects of the weather 
conditions from the effects of the price incentive. It is, however, 
clear from the figures of acreage and production of jute and: tobacco, 
specially of the former during the drought yeare 1950-51 and 1951-52, 
that price incentives exert a powerful influence. on the production of 
commercial crops. Even with regard to consumption crops, ‘price 
would appear to exert some influence on production, as we have seen 
in the case of rice; but a more detailed study with more reliable 
statistics is necessary to come to any definite conclusion. ‘Thus . 
although production seems to have increased in 1946-47 and 1947-48 
when the prices shot up, yet the old series given below indicates. that l 


the highest production was gttained before prices shot up in 1943 : 
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Total acreage and production of principal crops (rice, wheat barley, 
l maize and gram) 


Acteage | Production — — Index Number of 

(in 000 acres) - (in 000 tons) ' Prices at Gaya 

enc x ijo CER 7 (Calendar Year) 
1989-40 7 "714,957 ° 4,921 -. 300: 
1940-41 14,456 2 4,849". « 107 
1941-42 14,363 4,661 — — 118 
1949.43 14,988 . ` 4,352 154 
1043-44 15,450 — 4,687 | | 369 
1944-45.  . 15,180... 2, 4,880 ~ 31.6 
1945-46 ' . 15307 : ..  . 8,948 301 
1946-47 - 15,290 ` 4,949 486 
1947-48 14,897 - 4,114 593 
1948-49 14,770 | 4,188 560 


It should be remembered that when prices in general are rising, 
the incentive for a particular crop to expand would depend on the 
extent to which its price has risen relatively to that of other crops, 
rather than on the absolute rise of its price. There are, however, 
certain limitations to the operation of price incentive, specially 
with regard to the non-commercial crops, which must be noted. 
Under the Foodgrains Control Order, Government liad laid down’ 
certain procurement prices of foodgrains at which producers had to 
sell to Government. These prices were very much lower than market 
prices and created “ a feeling of complete frustration amongst agricul- 
turists and there was a consequent lack of enthusiasm for growing 
more food." Thus the procurement price of rice was kept at Rs. 9 
per maund from 1944-45 up to the time of the abandonment of control 
in December, 1947 and again since the re-imposition of control in 
1948-49 to 1950-51 the procurement price was fixed at Rs. 18-4 to 
13-8 per maund which was raised to Rs. 15-4 per maund in 
1951-52. Similarly in the case of wheat, the procurement price was 
fixed at Rs. 148 per maund in 1949-50, Hs. 14 per maund in 
1950-51 and Rs. 15 per maund in 1951-52. In the case of maize, 
the wholesale issue price was fixed at Rs. 9 per maund in 1948-49 
and 1949-50. In the case of gram, the maximum wholesale issue 
price had been fixed at Rs. 11-8 to Rs..12-8 per maund in 1943, 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 11 in 1944, Rs. 9 in 1945, Rs. 9 in 1946 and 
Rs. 10 in 1947. No doubt the quantities procured at these prices 
were only a small proportion of the amount produced. Thus during 
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the period of maximum procurement of rice from 1943-44 to 1946- 4T, 
the annual procurement never exceeded 6 per cent. of the production, 
the average for this period being only 4.3 per.cent. In: the case of 
wheat, the maximum procurement of wheat amounted to 3.9 per cent. 
in 1944-45 and 8.1 per cént. in 1945-46. In the case of gram, it 
amounted to 3.1 per cent. in 1943-44 and 1.5 per cent. in 1945-46.. 
Further, it may be noted that price incentive would have little effect 
when production is undertaken mainly for household consumption 
rather than for sale. In Bihar, barring a few agricultural crops 
such as jute, tobacco, linseed, sugarcane, raps and mustard and 
wheat, of which the marketable surplus ranges from 67 to 100 per 
cent. of the production, other main crops such as rice, gram, barley 
and maize show that the proportion marketed ranges from 15 to 80 
per cent. only. Again, rise of prices of agricultural products would only 
operate as incentive to increased production to the extent that it 
enhances the profits of cultivation. The profit margin would remain 
high only as long as the costs of cultivation do not catch up with 
the rise of prices of the crops. .No enquiry into costs of cultivation 
have so far as I know, been undertaken in Bihar in recent years, 
except perhaps.in the case of jute in the Purnea district. Some 
indirect evidence is, however, available. The main items in the cost 
of cultivation of crops are the costs of human and animal labour. The 
recent All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry has shown that the 
average daily wage of agricultural labour in Bibar has increased froin 
three annas six ples in 1938-39 to Re 1-2-9 in 1949-50, t.e., in the 
proportion of 100: 536. The cost of a pair of plough bullocks appears 
to have risen in Jullunder (I could not get reliable figures for Bihar) 
from Rs. 148-12 in 1989 to Rs. 716-11 in 1947, i.e., in the 
proportion of 100: 482. No doubt the rent of land, another factor 
of cost, did not rise appreciably. It would, however, appear that 
by 1947 costs were not very far behind prices. The Rural Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1950) reports that “‘costs of production and 
' cultivation, have, since 1945, caught up with the agricultural prices, 
thereby reducing the margin available to the agriculturists.”” Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that the enquiry undertaken in 1936-37 
in Patna and Saran districts into the cost of production of crops 
shows that the cost of human labour formed a larger proportion of the 
total cost in the case of paddy than in the case of sugarcane. Again, 
the enquiry into the cost of production of jute and rice in the Purnea 
district undertaken by the Central Jute Committee in recent years, 
shows that the human labour cost forms a larger proportion of the 
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total cost in the case of jute than in the case of rice. Thusa 
diversion from food to commercial crops such as jute and sugarcane, 
even if it were to take place on a larger scale than has actually 
happened in Bihar, is not likely to cause an increase in unemployment 
among agricultural labourers. Lastly, it may be noted that for a 
proper appreciation of the effects of prices on production, we must 
have reliable statistics. We have already seen that our Season and 
Crop Report figures are largely conjectural. Recent evidence obtained 
through crop cutfing experiments in different States have shown that 
- the ** normal '' yield used for the computation of output of crops had 
been kept far too high leading to an under-estimate of production. 
* Moreover, another factor has been introduced as a result of food 

* controls which is responsible for a large measure of bias in reports 
of production figures. "There is a tendency to lower the figures of 
production in order to reduce the burden of procurement." It is 
difficult to say to what extent this bias has operated in Bihar. Combin- 
ing the two series of agricultural statistics by equating the average of 
the four years’ (1045-46 to 1948-49) figures given by both the series, : 
we get the following figures of the total production of the important 
cereals and gram : | ' 


Production of.Cereals Index Number Index Number 

(rice, wheat, maize, of Production of agricultural 

barley and gram; (1936-37 to prices 

(in thousand tons). 1938-39 = 100). (Economic 

l Adviser) 

1939-40 6,373 104 124 . 
1940-41 6,271 l 102 118 
1941-42 6,036 98 ; 118 
1942-43 6,984. 102 148 
1943-44 6,070 99 257 
1944-45 5,672 92 i : 961 
1945-46 5,992 85 269 
1946-47 5,498 — 89 305 
1947-48 5,610 : 91 . B41 
1948-49 4,979 "M 81 460 
1949-50 5,029 82 | " 467 
1950-51 9,977. 55 
1951-52 3,695 | 60 


The index numbers of production of the major cereals and gram 
as worked out above, do not indieate any trend towards increased 
production. The average net imports of rice, paddy, wheat and 
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wheat: flour into Bihar amounted to 229 thousand tons per year during 

the triennium 1987.88 to 1939-40, while the imports of rationed — 
foodgrains, including rice and wheat, amounted to only 119 thousand 
tons during the triennium 1948-50. In the light of these figures 
' of production and imports of crops, the observation of the Famine 
Enquiry Commission that “fon the whole, the financial position’ of 
the cultivators has improved considerably in consequence of the 
high price of foodgrains and there can be little doubt that millions 
who were uuder-nourished in formal times are eating more,’ ' and. 
that of the dietary survey recently conducted by the Indian Council 
of Medical Research that “‘ these surveys do lend considerable weight 
to the general belief that the cultivators- during the poe period 
are eating mote than they did in the pre-war years,” can only point 
to either or both of two conclusions, viz., that cultivators have 
improved their position only “at the cost of other sections of the 
community, or that our agricultural statistics even now continue : to 
be very defective. It appears indeed highly improbable that with | 
- agricultural prices -standing at five times their pre-war level, with 
population increased by more than ten per cent. from- 1941-51 and in 
spite of all the efforts of the Grow More .Food Campaign, the 
production of foodgrains should be lower than: they were before the 
war. There can.be little doubt that our agricultural Bees mere, 


and perhaps still are, very defective. 
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PANINI AND WHITNEY 


DR. KSHITISHCHANDEÉA E "Mw. A.; D. Litt. 
© <  Calégtta University 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON 


It isa rather ticklish subject—the degrees of comparison. It 
reminds one first of all of the poet’ s ‘‘Comparisons are odious” and 
of Shakespeare's ‘‘Comparisons are odorous’’, and then of Conan 
Doyle's *Bily Dawson used to say that there were three degrees of 
comparison—a prevarieation, a lie and an official~account’’. Then 
one is reminded of the passage-at-arms between the hero and the 
beroine in Wodehouse's Doctor Sally : 

Hero: Tonight shall decide which of us is the strongest. 
Heroine: Stronger. Did they not teach you grammar at 
school ? Eve when insulting a woman, be grammatical. 

Next one thinks of Priestley’s Angel Pavement where the typist 
says to her employer: ‘All I’ve done is to change was into were 
twice, simply for the sake of making it more grammatical’, and the 
employer retorts : ‘Not more grammatical. Just grammatical. You 
made it grammatical when before it wasn’t grammatical. Either 
it's grammatical, or it isn’t, d'you see?’ But enough-of digression. 

. Whitney says in his Sanskrit Grammar (418 o) : 

‘By a wholly barbarous combination, finding no warrant in the 
earlier and more genuine usages of the language, the suffixes of com- 
parison in their adverbial feminine form, enemy and tamam are later 
| allowed to be added to personal forms of verbs.’ 

And following the noble example of Whitney, Keith says in his 
History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 19) : | 

‘So serious a philosopher as Sankara......is. guilty also of the 
employment of the comparative of a verb, upapadyetaram, a. linguistic 
monstrosity of the worst kind.’’ 

‘One is at a loss to understand why Whitney should characterise 
the use of the comparative suffix with verbs as a ‘‘wholly barbarous 
combination” and why Keith, following in the footsteps of the learned 
-American scholar, shoold use the “word: ‘guilty’ in reference to 
-Sankaracdrya in this connexion, especially when hybrids and mons- 
trosities of all soris abound in their mother tongue. Nobody would 
object to the use of the suffixes of comparison with adjectives and 
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adverbs. From adjectives these suffixes passed on to nouns in certain 
cases through economy of effori on the part of the speakers and 
writers, and because the phenomenon is found to occur in Greek algo, 
scholars would not dream of taking exception to it. Thus we find 
in the. Rigveda (1.33.4) bhisaktamam...bhisajam ‘the best physician 
of physicians’ (Cf. ‘the dodgerest of the dodgers’, Dickens, Our Mutual 
Friend); in Greek, basileuteros.a greater king , basileutatos the greatest 
king, from basileus king, kunteros, kuntatos ROI kuón dog; in Latin, 
matertera, lit. more than a mother, hence a mother’s sister (Cf. the 
Bengali proverb mā maruk màsi jiyuk ‘Let the mother die, lei: the 
mother’s sister live on’). The suffix is used with pronouns also, of. 
Skt. katarah, Gk, poteros, and the whole philosophy of such usage 
is clear from tle speeches of Riderhood in Dickens’s Our Mutuale 
Friend, First of all the rogve addresses the two lawyers! as 
"Governors Both’, and then he speaks of one of them as ‘Governor’ 
and the other as "I'other Governor’, and he explains the process 
thus: ‘‘There’s two Governors, ain't there? One and one, two 
Lawyer Lightwood, my first finger, he’s one, ain’t he? Well: might 
you be acquainted with my middle finger, T'other?' Then he speaks 
of Bradley Headstone as ‘T’other T'other Governor’ and immediately 
hits upon the apt expression, "T'otherest Governor’, which he after- 
wards shortens into ‘T’otherest’ only. So no one would find fault 
‘with the use of the suffixes with pronouns. But since Sanskrit alone 
of the Indo-European languages appears to use these suffixes (-tardm, 
-lamüm) with finite verbs and since the great grammarian Panini 
sanctions such usages by his rule ‘‘tinagca’’ V iii.56, they are to be 
-disapproved by scholars. It is evident that the suffix has here passed 
from the adverb to the verb. A good deal of economy is secured by 
saying vişidatitarīm, pidayatitardm etc. instead of sutaram visidati,. 
nitarüm pidayati, etc. No doubt ihe suffix is added to a finite verb 
but the mental process is exactly the same as in the case of nouns. 














Intelligibility is in no-way impaired and expressiveness is all: ‘the 
greater. I see no reason why we should regard such usages | as 
taboo. | 
In the ease of adverbs the suffix -tara was changed into taram—a 
very curlous phenomenon, for adverbs are used in the neuter gender 
and neuter stems end in short vowels. (Cf. Panini I.ii.47 : hrasvo 
napumsake pratipadikasya). I personally believe that from sentences 
like sutardm taratt nadim where sutarüm is an adjective qualifying 
 madim, people got the idea that sutarüm was an adverb and the 
comparative suffix in the case of adverbs must be -tarüm, and so in 
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Sanskrit -tardm came to take the place of taram: ^ Our critics, 
however, do not find fault with tarām on this account. As has been 
said before, by a very natural process of transition the suffix passed 
from the.adverb io the verb. l 

Coming now to the criticism of Keith, the passage referred to 

is evidently under’ Brahmasütra T. 1.24. The great commentator 
had used upapannataram under I. i. 22 amt aeraoranfe RAPRA 
CATH ANTTAAT and for the sake of variety he uses upapadyate- 
taram under I. i24 -gẹ raw at ARa. Just as 
we use upapannataram in the sense of sutardm upapannam, we may 
use upapadyatetárüm * in the sense of sutarüm upapadyate. 

Indian grammarians assert and maintain that prakarsa (excell- 
“ence, intensity) is possible in the case of verbs also and so there is 
_no bar to the addition of the suffixes of comparison to finite verbs. 

Should it be contended that secondary suffixes should not logically 
be added to verbal endings, we would reply in the words of Vendryes: 
“A logical conception of language is impossible. A living and moving 
reality cannot be treated as an abstraction.” . Forms like- pacatitarüm, 
etc. had passed current in the language through the innate tendency 
of man towards economy of effort and Panini thought he would be 
failing in his’ duty if he did not register the fact in his grammar. 
Much of the literature current in the days of Panini has not come 
down to us, but judging from other portions of Panini’s great work 
where older forms are available, we can safely assert that he registered 
the facts of the language faithfully. 


In the November number of the Calcutta Review I showed how the 
word asvatara in the sense of a mule aud asvatara ‘a better horse’ 
ended in entirely different suffixes and how the former was merely 
agvastara with the dental sibilant elided by diasimilation. I have 
since read a paper by Prof. T. Burrow in the recently issued Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXXII; where 
the learned Oxford professor while expounding his theory that ‘in 
many Sanskrit words r goes back to an original n’, says: “A few 
words in addition may be written concerning the suffix -tara. This 
appears normally as a comparative suffix, but there are some examples 
in which it does not have this function. An example is aévatara- 
‘mule’. The form of this word has caused some difficulty, since, 
in view of the normal comparative meaning of the suffix -tara, it 

* Upapadyetarüm in Keith's History of Sanskrit Literature would appear to be a 


printer's error for wp&@padyatetaram as there is nob the least likelihood of the Acarya’s 
using the first person in Such cases with reference to himself. 
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should mean ‘more: of horse’ whereas in fact it is ‘less of horse 
Its interpretation can be found excluding the comparative -tara and 
analysing the word on the, lines indicated above: agvatar-a is. dn 
adjective meaning partaking : cof the nature of a horse ( *asvatar), and 
describes the mule accurately enough.” But Professor Burrow has 
not taken into: consideration the two remarkable features presented 
by asvatara, vatsatara, etc., viz., they are accented on the final 
syllable and their feminine is formed with -7 and not with -à. Our 
derivation explains.all these ‘things satisfactorily. And dhenustari 
quoted by. Whitney fully supports our view. m "S "| | 


- It may be mentioned in this connexion’ that tari itself is used 
in the Maitriyant Samhita in the sense of a barren cow. It may, 
‘have developed as a separate word from asvatard, vatsatara, ete., or it 
may have been a by-form of stara just as tdyu, tard, etc., are by-forms - 
of stāyu, stārā, ete. We may compare this suffix -stara with the mul- 
tiplicative suffix -krivas which is merely the accusative plural of ‘the I 
stem kriu. In the earlier stage of the language if Was a different 
word but M it came to be regarded as a suffix. | 
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ALL-INDIA EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
U niversity E dacution Seclion 


Presidential Address * 


PROF. P; N. DARERJEB, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., LL.D., D.Litt., 
Barrister-ai-Law. 


` * Calcutta University 


f'aigsNDS AND FELLOW [EDUCATORS : 


My first words on this occasion ‘must be words of thanks to 
you for the great honour which you’ have done me by inviting me 
to preside over your deliberations to-day. With me ignorance is 
bliss. I am tendering to you today the warm greetings of the 
University of Calcutta to. its daughter of Nagpur, the eternal city of 
the Bhonslas. Their kingdom lapsed to the British exactly a century 
ago. While in this State of Madhya Pradesh . travelling .down . the 
stream of time, one rides at an.anchorage in the reign of the devout 
monk-emperor of ancient India— Asoka the Great. This state, which 
is virtually the heart of India, is the meeting-ground of Aryan and 
Non-Aryan cultures. The Nagas, the Abbiras, the Sabaras and the 
Kiratas dwelling in the Vindhya Ranges not only made history but 
have shaped the life of this ancient land. Madhya Pradesh brings 
back to the canopies of memory the bygone days of the Ramayana. 
The scenes of Rama’s and Sita’s wandering in the terrible Dandaka 
forests covering tbousands of square miles of area, their bright cottage 
on ihe banks of the sacred river Godavari, darkened by lust, unfold 
to the memory of man one of the most glorious scenes of Indian 
history. The Mahabharata not only tells us of the tale of the Aryan 
settlements in Madhya Pradesh; it paints in deep colour the romance 
of Usha, the daughter of Banasura and of Aniruddha, the grandson 
of Srikrishna.. Numerous Buddhistic ruins have studded this beautiful 
country of yours. Hieun Tsang, the great pilgrim to India, visited 
Madhya Pradesh in the seventh century of the Christian era. This 
country saw the struggle for power amongst the Chalukyas, the 
Rastrakutas and the Yadavas. After lapse of centuries how one hopes 


* Delivered at Nagpur on the 28th December, 1952. 
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that the struggle for power had not weakened resistance to the 
victorious armies of Alauddin Khiliji? Here, in this Madhya Pradesh, 
the Gonds ruled for nearly three hundred years. The story of their 
struggle for independence is indelibly written in the pages of history. 
No part of the State of Madhya Pradesh was. under the direct sway 
of Muslim emperors of Delhi. Your city, the beautiful city of 
Nagpur, is equidistant from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Its rise 
from a city of eighty-four thousand souls at the first census in 1879 
to nearly seven lakhs at the last census unmistakably indicates the 
geographical, the political, the commercial and: the ‘industrial! im- 
portance of the city. Here, in this great city of hoary antiquity, 
founded perhaps by the. Nagas’ centuries ago, you will have to lay 
. down your plans for educational advancement of a free and democratie 
India, | : 
The education of a country may be and often is its policy j but 
it should never be permitted to sink into its politics. May I'for a 
moment draw your attention to the aim and object of the people of 
India, our “ Sovereign Democratic Republic"? In the Preamble 
to the Written Constitution which governs the destinies of a sixth 
of the total human race, we have promised to secure to all our fellow 
citizens: . | | ! 
J'ustice—social, economic and political ; l | 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and' worship; ` ' 
Equality of status and of opportunity. 
We have further more vowed to promote amongst all our fallow 
citizens, Fraternity, assuring to them as well as to ourselves {' the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation.” 


In the Directive Principles of State Policy, our Written Constitution 
has given a solemn assurance to the people of India that the '' State 
shall endeavour to provide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of the Constitution (i.e. 26th of January 1950), for 
free and compulsory poo for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years." Three years have rolled by since the 
commencement of the Constitution, and yet eighty per cent of the 
total population of the Indian Union is illiterate today. Education 
in India has not yet been able to shed its colonial character. It waa 
the first casualty in World War No. II. Its wounds havs not yet 
` healed up. The Government of India at the Centre has not yet 
found it possible to spend more than one per cent of its total revenue 
on education. Yet, we must all remember that if our freedom has 
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to broaden down from precedent to precedent, if the democracy 
which we have established in India has to fhrive, then we must, 
after satisfying all the elementary needs of the population, give educa- 
tion our first and primary attention. This is the scientific age of 
planning, and we must plan our system of education on the basis of a 
system of domocratic living. The education of the future must not 
only produce superman but also must afford ‘opportunities of develop- 
ment to the common man. Education, in its different stages, is a 
unity and must be an effective means not only of national . 
reconstruction. but must also be -imbued with the democratic 
spirit of the age and the social ideals which India with its glorious 
heritage holds so dear. The education in any country of the world 
" @afolds in us our instincts which God Almighty has planted into the 
human system. It implies extension of opportunities of creativeness, 
of self-knowledge, of self-control and of moral independence.  Educa- 
tion to-day stands on the cross-roads in à world traught with fear and 
darkened by the lust of power-politics, Two world wars of destruction 
in the course of a quarter of a century have undermined the social and 
ethical values of human life. _A true type of education can alone raise 
human values and save human society from bondage. The regimenta- 
tion of thought, unnecessary domination by the state policy, meticulous 
interference by politicians in any country of the world must be 
avoided. In our country we should not merely cast a longing lingering 
look behind. We must strike a balance between the past and the 
present, and we bave to wage superhuman fight against the on-rush 
of time, the rusty and the crusted traditions of centuries aud strive to 
attain for us and for our beloved country a rightful place among the 
countries of the world. Impatient idealism regrets divorce between 
our society and our system of education. It desires a fight rightly 
against undisciplined thought, running rampant throughout the country 
perhaps in a stage of transition from helotage to freedom. Does 
power-impulse dominate every walk of life? Do we agree with the 
view that the entire national life in our country has been tainted with 
corruption and nepotism, that we have become narrow, petty and self- 
engrossed, thinking more of self than of community? It is agreed 
perhaps on all hands that education and culture differ from knowledge ’ 
and technical skill. Democracy, they say, does not function unless 
there is education. The last general election in India illustrated the 
truth of the proposition that inherited culture: succeeds inspite of 
illiteracy. It is perhaps not realised by all that the electorate of India 
at the last general election had a size greater than the total population 
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of the United States of América and was almost equal to the total 
population of the Soviet Republic of Russia. ‘Tha elections went off 
peacefully and well. This was the result of the inherited culture of 
centuries and of our peaceful way of life. We have, therefore, no 
ground for despair about our future. We must have more education 
. and. we must. have better education. We must have self-knowledge, 
we must have self-control, so that India of ihe future may perform 
her duties towards mankind in a world, surrounded by fear and sor row, 
perhaps grovelling.in a welter of blood and of national selfishness. 
I believe, you believe, with all the fervour of our souls that India of 
the future will have a great mission for mankind. That mission of 
peace and goodwill amongst men will be furthered only by the reorien- 
. tation of our entire system of education. | | aL 
What rol will the Universities in India play in the future recons- 
truction not only of our system of education but our national regenera- 
tion? More than a century ago, Thomas Carlyle, the great English 
writer, in his address to the students of the University of Edinburgh, 
described a University as a collection of books. Cardinal Newman 
characterised a University as & corporation of scholars, Libraries 
and museums do not constitule Universities. Corporations, after. dll, 
have no soul. A University must constitute a republic -of letters, ‘It 
will stand for an empire of ideas. It will lead the nation and yet, it 
will-be the first servant of the people. A University cannot live in 
isolation. A University must not only be a store-house of knowledge, 
but must be the disseminator of knowledge amongst the people of the. 
country. b Ei 
Put very roughly, there are four different types of University 
education in the world: One system deals with education as ‘is 
necessary for the acquisition of knowledge and skill for the purposes 
of anempire. The second system is absolutely dominated by the state 
and believes in regimentation of thought—whether that thought is an 
expression of the political ideas or of the religion of that state. A 
third system of University education is extremely conservativé in 
character, and. believes in the -doctrine of traditionalism. A fourth 
system believes in the doctrine of mass production for affording equal 
opportunities to the common man and believes in the regulation ‘of a 
democratic way of life. Our pattern of University education in India 
cannot cut itself adrift from the old moorings of a mixed and plural 
society, of the glorious fradition of a past history, nor can it be a bridze 
merely between ‘the past and the present. It stands at the oonfluence 
of the glory that was ancient India and the splendour that shall bé tlie 
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India of the future. Has the atomic agecome? If it has come, what 
would be the objective of science? Will it be the destruction of the 
elementary. human values, the fundamental basis of. human freedom? 
Or will science be harnessed to philosophy and will help in the 
flowering forth of the divine instincts in men and women? The 
main purpose of University educaton in India, as elsewhere, must be 
the building up of men and women—inen and women with human 
face divine, men and women with -religious conviction and selfless 
devotion to the cause, not of a country alone, but of humanity in 
general. Education means faith, conviction, devotion. 

In any scheme of reconstruction or reorientation of education, 
We must first of all think of the pupil and the teacher. We often 
dream of the past. Where is the Ekalabya of today who will cut 
off his forefingers as a gift to the guru of his vision, Dronacharyya, 
who declined to accept him as a pupil because he belonged to the 
ranks of the Non-Aryan? Where is Uddalaka today who at the 
behest of his guru lay flat in a field so that the corn of the guru 
might thrive? The youth of my country! How I love the youth 
of my country? I am: no poet. If I were one, I would have sung 
in melodies the song of the youth of my country. I am no painter. 
If I were one, I would have painted the glories of the youth of my 
country in colours before which Madona’s figure would have paled. 
I am no sculptor. If I were one, I would have carved out of the 
whitest of marbles the figure of the youth of my county. My work 
of art would have beaten Phaedias of old. And the teacher? Does 
he live in obscurity and contend with hardship? ‘‘For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations come. He 
keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorence and folly. Patient in his daily duty, 
he awakens sleeping sprits. He quickens the indolent, he encour- 


ages the eager, he steadies the unstable. He is king of himself and 


servant of mankind.” " 


The Universities in India may not have been dismal failures, 
but they have suffered from many defects. They have suffered from 
a pernicious financial anaemia. They have suffered from the effects 
of a colonial budgetary system which insists on enthroning a police 
state. The proposed establishment of the Universities Grants Com- 
mission in India may perhaps solve the problem of distribution of 
grants-in-aid from the’ coffers of the State. No Universities Grants 
Commission in any country in the world has contro! over allocation 
of funds. The proposed Universities Grants Commission in India, 
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instead of being attached to the Treasury, as in, the case of thé 
United Kingdom, will be an annexe to the department of education. 
This departure, it is apprehended,. will not help the Universities to 
the same liberal extent as in the: United. Kingdom. The proposal : .of 
the Government of India to exercise domination and control over all 
Universities, notwithstanding the injunetions contained in the written l 
‘Constitution of India, with the professed object of equalisation of 
‘standards, is a threat to academic freedom without which no Univer- 
sity in the world can flourish or.prosper. It will be a profound error 
to have the same pattern for. all Universities‘in India. India is a 
union, not a unity. Difference in culture, in language, in traditions, 
in habits of thought.and behaviour, must find reflection in , ipe. 
constitution and functions of- the . Universities in India.. They have 
to maintain a correspondence between the advancement of' knowledge 
and the satisfaction of social needs. This does not imply that every | 
University in India will for all times to come be a self-sufficient 
unit and have an empire of iis own. It may be quite possible to 
coordinate the activitiesof different Universities situated: in different 
parts of India so that one University may be deemed to be the 
centre of specialised study and, research in ‘a particular branch of 
knowledge and another University might be regarded as an emporium 
of other specialised branheg of knowledge and research. A dapuan 
of this co-operative attitude -on . behalf of the Universities in India— 
based on free association and.not on the patronised state control 
from the centre—will help in: consolidating the fundamental national 
unity of India, will solve to a large extent the problem of diversity of 
regional languages, and it is hoped, will break down the barriers! of 
history and discourage provincialism. If we have to maintain our 
hard-earned freedom; : if we. must: strive to be in the vanguard of 
the nations of the world, we have to make countless sacrifices for the 
attainment and the consolidation Qf national. unity im India. ' The 
claims of religion, perhaps interested motives of colonialism, have 
unfortunately bifurcated the fundamental unity . of India ee 
never was and never will be a geographical expression. 

University education in India suffers from its birth-pangs' even 
today. "The policy of neutrality adopted by our British. rulers of 
the past in matters of religion led to the introduction of an almost 
Godless system of education,in our country. In every University 
provision should be made for the introduction of some form of ethical 
instruction. Our Universities also suffer from the after-effects of, the 
chaotic conditions of the world caused by the two world wars, and, 
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the over-emphasis placed upon polities in our way of life. Under 
the present Constitution of India every adult citizen is entitled to 
franchise. The exercise of franchise involves some kind of partici- 
pation in politics. The exercise of utmost academic freedom must 
be ensured for our teachers and pupils and there cannot be put a ban. 
upon political thoughts or expression. But we must realise that the 
main duties of the pupil and the teacher would be overlooked if over- 
emphasis is laid upon politics. Many of our Universities function in 
surroundings which are not ideal for the birth and development of 
academic freedom. While the idea of being far from “madding 
crowds ignoble sírife' is ‘not to be recommended, as leading to the 
proverbial life of the frog of the well, the surroundings of the Univer- 
séy shouid be such that the pupil and the master can breathe God’s 

free air. The utmost stress in my view must be laid upon intimate 
contact between the teacher and the pupil: that contact is frequently: 
missed in the busy crowded life'in the cities, and is lacking in over- 
crowded institutions. The correspondence of the mind of the master 
and the pupil is the essence of University education. | 

University education in our country should begin after a student 
finishes his school career. The Intermediate Examinations of Indian 
Universities and of Boards of Secondary Education really constitute 
platforms from which students branch off into different faculties. These 
Intermediate Examinations are ‘but transitional stage in academic 
life. It is no necessary-for every student who reads in a school to get 
into a University. Unless a student is equipped mentally, morally and 
spiritually, he should not, asa matter of course, enter a University. 
Nearly forty years ago, a great educationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
while delivering the first Convocation Address of the newly founded 
University of Mysore said, 'Liet mental deficiency, moral obliquity, 
but not poverty be a bar to the acquisition of knowledge.” 

I visualise in future the establishment -of a self-sufficient system 
of high school education in India, That system of education must be 
of a diversified type. Most of the average students in this country 
who desire to earn a living through government service or through 
agriculture, industry, commerce or through a career in the defence 
forces of -the Indian Union, should have efficient education of a 
diversified type in our schools. The ideal is rosy, the translation of 
the ideal into reality is indeed a baffling ‘problem. The Mudaliar 
Commission appointed by the Government 6f India is dealing with the 
problem of Secondary Education in our country. We shall all‘await 
with anxious interest the publication of the report of that Commission, 
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Our only anxiety is that commissions in this country as elsewhere are 
often regarded as a primordial method of shelving problems. The 
Sadler Commission's Report intended for the reconstruction of the 
University of Calcutta has, due to financial and political reasons, been 
long asleep on the dusty upper shelves of our secretariat buildings. 
The Radhakrishnan Commission's Report is yet suffering from: 
somnolence. We shall indeed welcome its galvanisation into life. 

The Secondary system of education in any country in the world is 
indeed the backbone of higher education. When and how our high 
schools will be remodelled is perhaps only known to the gods. . The 
remodelling of Secondary Education in India means the employment 
of qualified teachers, the proper payment of their salaries, the equip- 
ment of libraries and laboratories,- and adequate provision! fq 
accommodation. The first city in India is studded with high schools 
without proper air and light, without playing fields, without sufficient 
accommodation for boyé and girls, with a tutorial staff discontented in. 
the main on account of economic reascns—without hope of the future 
and depressed beyond words? The libraries of most of these schools 
are poor. Laboratories simply do not exist. How to upgrade these 
high schools so as to make “them at once the termini of the careers 
of a vast majority of the students studying in them, and at the same 
time to make them gateways to Universities, is a problem ee will 
require great skill, judgment and financial support. i 

I shall now deal with the problem of curricula of studies in our 
Universities and in our schools. t is not possible to discuss within- 
the space and time available to me to discuss the curricula of studies 
at the Universities. "The curricula must be of such a type that the 
sons and daughters of free India may not be obliged to study abroad. 
No one will minimise the importance and the value of foreign travels, 
but political economy and national self-respect, both demand that such 
sojourn in foreign countries for purposes of acquiring only ordinary 
degrees of foreign Universities should as far as possible be avoided. 
The curricula of studies of our high schools must be of a diversified 
type, and may be capable of bifurcation—one type intended for a 
self-sutficient high school course and another primarily designed fór 
admission to our Universities, In any event, great importance should 
be attached to development of character, to eradication of physical 
infirmities and to acquisition of what may be- characterised as general 
knowledge and general culture. 

While I speak of the curricula of studies of our colleges and 
schools, a few observations. might be made on the complex question of 
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the attainment of the objectives by the curricula of studies. Today the 
main objective of study in a school or college is the passing of an 
examination. The examination system, in my view, has taken out the 
joy of study and the delight of life from amongst our students. China, 
the great treasure-house of knowledge and wisdom of humanity, has 
made some great gifts to the world. Four of those great gifts have been 
perverted in use. The first gift which China made to the world was the 
mariner’s compass. The discovery of that instrument by man made 
sea voyage comparatively safe. Pirate junks and dhows equipped with 
mariner’s compass fought the typhoon and infested the coasts of China 
herself. The second gift which China made to the world is the gun- 
powder. In.a sense the powder was the cause of the temporary decline 
of Asia and the emergence of power-politics in Europe. The third gift. 
which China made to the world is the printing press. The printing 
press has indeed expanded the bounds of human knowlege, but has 
also been instrumental in the publicising of obscenity and blasphemy. 
The fourth great gift which humanity received from China is the 
system of examination. The Chinese mandarin was obliged to pass 
examinations all his life, even beyond the proverbial biblical three 
- score years and ten. Humanity seized with avidity the mandarin 
system of examination.. Free India has welcomed the system of 
examination as a test of merit and competence to public services in all 
spheres of State activity. The system of trial by jury, after the 
Napoleonic wars, came to be embodied as one of the fundamental 
rights of the citizen in all progressive countries of Europe and 
America. -The system of trial by jury was not without flaws; trial 
by jury suffers from human passions and human prejadices. The 
present Constitution of India has erased trial by jury from the list of 
fundamental rights of the citizen. Who in the future will modify, if 
not erase, the system of our examination? For could not our. Univer- 
sities and Secondary Boards of Education adopt one of the recommenda- - 
tions of the Radhakrishnan Commission, viz., to adopt and extend the 
Credit System as known to many Universities and educational centres 
of the world? The Credit System is a record of the day-to-day activity 
of the pupil. If the system is adopted he has not to suffer from the. 
vagaries and accidents of examinations. 

‘Last of all, could T deal with the burning problem of the medium of 
instruction and examination in our’ Universities and our School-leaving 
examination? The-claims of the mother-tongue, the claims of regional 
languages, the claims of Hindi as a national language and the claims 
of English as a foreign tongue have been many a time weighed and 
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re-weighed in the balance, For the tender child, the mother-tongue 
has been prescribed. In the case of High schools, the claims of regional 
languages have been admitted. For colleges and universities the choice : 
has hovered round the national language and English. Many of *OUr : 
States in India are inhabited by plural societies.’ Very few States can ` 
claim to have only one language..:“There are cosmopolitan cities like 
. Calcutta and Bombay, where schools are run for the benefit of such | 
diverse school-going population“as the Chinese, thè Armenians and the 
Jews on the one hand, and the Tamils, the Telegus, the Punjabis, the . - 
Marwaris, the Oriyas, the Assamese and the Hindi-speaking pupils ‘on 
the other. . We are a' secular State-and we cannot afford to ignore the ` 
claims of. Urdti-speaking children? What is the regional language in 4. 
plural society? A regional language, if there is no plural society, will ə 
perhaps in future. acquire the status of a national language of that.State. ; 
But at present to force a regional language like, let us say, Bengali;: 
which..has a very rich literature on the non-Bengali-speaking. children : 
in schools will not only impede their intellectual development but will ` 
destroy parity in examinstions and may instantly lead to a virulent kind. 
of linguistic provincialism. A further vivisection of India on linguistic. 
basis alone is a danger which in the interest of national unity should, 
be avoided. Hindi in the devnagri script has now been recognised ag. 
the national language of the Tndian Union. To make Hindi the vehicle. 
of thought and expression for official or ordinary purposes is quite: 
different from making Hindi compulsorily the medium of instruction’ 
and examination throughout India, particularly in the non-Hindi-speak- 
ing areas of India. Bengal’s proximity to Bihar, the insistence of. 
Sanskrit as a compulsory subject of study at the school stage by the: 
University of Calcutta for nearly a century, may perhaps make the’ 
position of Bengal easier than the case of many of the States in 
Southern India where the Hindi language is not cultivated and ihe 
devnagri script. is almost unknown. ` According to our Constitution, 
English disappears from India after a period of fifteen years from itg, 
commencement., It will- be difficult to impose Hindi upon all the 
Universities in- India as the medium of instruction and examination 
even after the period of fifteen years. Most of the texi-books are 
written in English. They have either to- be translated. or’ text-books 
will have to be written in the Hindi language. The result may be . 
that all the energies of the scholars will be absorbed in the task of. 
translation. Original thinking will then suffer.. We have also to 
remember that for many years to come, English. will be necessary : 
for maintaining our inter-statal contact, We cannot forget the 
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importance of English as an international language. We should there- 


fore think over the matter very seriously,-not merely from the point of 
view of sentiment, but from the point of viewof feasibility. The story 
of the imposition of the Russian language on Poland or the imposition 
of the English language on Ireland is well known. I need hardly. point 
out that Cánada and South Africa are both bi-lingual. The effect of 
the decision of Lord William Bentinck:to supersede Persian by English 
as the court language of India upon the Persian language and literature 
is well known. .Could it be argued that the educational backwardness 
of Muslims in India for many years, who were after all the rulers of 
India for long centuries, was due largely io the imposition of English 


upon. them? . Could: we therefore go slow? | Here raw haste will be 


‘half-sister to delay’. . 

Friends, I have finished. Iam grateful to you for the patience 
and the tolerance with which you have listened to the observations 
which I have ventured to place before you today. The present system 
of education producing unemployment does not frighten me. I read 
with amused interest a press note stating that sixteen thousand 


graduates in India are sitting idle. Why should they sit idle at all? 


Surely we have sixteen thousand primary and secondary schools 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and surely these graduates 
could be absorbed as teachers in. these schools. A University should 
not be regarded as. a service-securing agency.. - The confusion of the 
boundaries governing the functions of the State and of the Universities 
might with profit to the nation be avoided. Friends, will you take a 
solemn vow with me today? Hach of you at the next sitting of this 
‘Conference will report to it that each of you as an educator has been 
able to educate at least one pupil to your SRUSIUPMOR: 


** Let knowledge grow from more to more; 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before; 

But vaster.” 


Jai Hind ! 


* 


Round the - World 


Caste and Doom : 


Recently in a speech Mr. J agjivan Ram, Communications Minister iof 


the Government of India, emphasised the importance of uplifting. the’, + 
Harijans and abolishing the caste prejudices which still linger in the coun- 


try. The Prime Minister also has from time to time spoken in this vein, 


and urged the necessity of doing away with casteism. It is also reported 
in the newspapers that the Government of India, will scon announce the 


constitution of a Commission to make investigations as to the progress. 


which. has been attained during the five years of independence in the: 


more fortunately born. 


- 
matter of uplifting the Harijans and bringing them | on a level with those . 


The “caste system has been part and parcel of Hindu sodal organisa 
tion from time, immemorial and during this long period of India’s history’ o 


it has been ‘a source, of inherent weakness to that organisation. It is. no 
use discussing here the origin of the system. Nor will it serve any purpose 


to diseuss the "ramifiations of the system of caste, which have developed, 


in course of history. "The fact i is that Indian society -is no longer divided! 
only into four original castes. It has now been sub-divided into a large, 


number of small sub- castes, each being self-contained with regard io 
primary Social functions. As a result, division, not.unity, has "become the’ 


first. principle of Hindu social organisation. People affiliated to a small’ 
caste group happen to think on many jgmportant and vital matters only in 
terms of that group and seldoméin terms of any wider unit. Nothing 


consequently is a gréater menace to rational solidarity than the coritinta- 


tion of this caste system. It shoulfi.bá noted in- this connection that. 
people belonging to the same caste but resident in different provinces will 
* not have any social association with ‘one ‘another. Consequently Gur scioby 
has been divided both horizontally and vertically. 


The advent of Islam a thousand years ago succeeded in strati ‘tying . 
Indian society instead of infusing its own spirit of unity into that osgani- 


sation. The Hindu Society was on defence during the long period of' 


Muslim rulé-and was consequently unwilling to be inspired by any basic. A. 


~ 


ideal of conquering Islam. -It is true that even while Muslim, rulers. 
governed the country there were Hindu religious movements which deniéd, ` 
caste.. If Hindu society was not at the time on defence against the - 


3 
attacks of Islam, possibly these movements would have attained greaten . 


vitality and might have more successfully sapped the foundations © of 
casteism. But as circumstances stood they succeeded only in scratching the. - 


- sutface and could not attack the core of the stratified organisation & -- 


Ban vere = 
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In the 18th century Muslim rule was gradually replaced by British 
rule which brought in a fresh air from Europe. In the 19th century this 
wind from across the seas gave a real shaking to the ideas which permeated 
the Indian social organisation.. At first, of course, those who were imbued 
with new ideas and became heterodox had to leave the Hindu fold and 
take to Christianity. Later, conversion to Christianity became less easy 
but even then those who declared a crusade against the caste system and 
other outworn practices of the Hindu society were constrained to leave 
the mother organisation and form a church ‘of their own. But gradually 
new ideas affected even those whom orthodox society could not think of 
eliminating from its fold. So long, however, as British rule continued, 
these new ideas were not unoften condemned as foreign and therefore 
unacceptable. This was a peculiar nationalistic reaction against attacks : 
on Stratification. Even when Swami Vivekananda and later Mahatma 
Gandhi took up cudgels on behalf of the untouchables, many people de- 
clared their ideas as alien and condemned them as such. But both 
Swamiji and Mahatma Gandhi were too big personalities to be ignored in 
tbat unceremonious way. ‘They saw to 16 that the new ideas they preached 
struck root in the country. Swamiji did not, of course, live long enough 
to harp on his theme and bring it home to every nook and corner of the 
country. Gandhiji, however, was for a long period the most dominant 
figure on the Indian political stage and he had an opportunity of preaching 
his gospel in every part of the country for three decades. | Any other 
institution not so securedly embedded as the caste system would have 
winced and fallen shattered under his heavy blows but a system which is 
at least 8000 years old and which has regulated the every day life of 
all pig oets of the Hindu society during this long period would ony 
. die hard. 


It was expected that with the achievement of political independence 
people. wad have greater independence of mind, It was in fact looked 
forward? to that they would now make short work of those social principles 
which had shackled their mind for so many centuries. Unfortunately 
„after ig lea th of Gandhiji there appeared a reaction which has not yet 
spent itself: Ħ Democratic g government seems to have given an acceleration 
to the forces of easteism. It seems to have politically paid to play on 
caste prejudices. ft is regrettable that during the last general elections 
voting in certain patis of the country was to a great extent determined by 
caste affiliations. If people continue this line of thinking and act in the 
future as they have acted so far, democracy will be doomed and sational 
unity will remain only a dream, Twenty years ago, Mr. K. M. Pannikar 
Wrote oub a pamphlet on Caste and Democracy. Within a short compass 
he gave us thought-provoking ideas. It is time that people act more in 
conformiby with such ideas and less in accordance with those handed down 
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to them through the ages. It should be borne in mind that India is to 
turn over a new leaf socially and economically if really she is to become 
an effective nation-state. “It is time to.-harp on this that one cannot do 
great things with outworn ideas. 

! u 


i 


Recent Elections in Japan— 


In October last general eloctions were held in Japan for constituting 
the new Diet. The total membership of this body is 466. The Liberal 
party returned 240 members. In other words it has an absolute majority 
in the House and in consequence the Liberal leader, Mr. Yoshida, formed 
-the new Government and became again the Prime Minister. 

The old constitution of Japan which was adopted in 1889 end which 
inspite of its popular trappings actually upheld the rule of the Emperor 
through a group of highly conservative and traditionalist. leaders was 
abrogated in 1946. A new constitution was introduced ‘with the main 
object of installing democracy in Japan. After the defeat of this country 
in 1945 General McArthur was appointed Supremé Commander of Allied 
Forces in Tokyo and he, to all intents and purposes, became the supreme 
authority | régarding the... destiny. of the defeated Japanese people. "The 
Americans became convinced that democracy alone would be the cure of 
evils from which Japanese sociefy happened to suffer, The militarist 
ambition; brought out so highly into relief in inter-war years, might be pub 
under a definite check if this society was democratised and Japanese 
Government was made truly representative and responsible. Accordingly 
the Supreme Command of Allied Forces took the initiative and one of 
‘its sections, e.g., Government Section drew up a new constitution for 
Japan. Meanwhile the Emperor in whom the initiative regarding constitu- 
tional changes was vested asked Prince Konoye, a former Prime Minister, 
to -examine the changes which were necessary and should be introduced 
without delayc- The Cabinet also set up a Committee to study the consti- 
tutional problem and make recommendatións thereon. When the new 
constitution - wasa: ;ready, it was placed before the Diet for approval and 
when this was obtained it came into force and the old constitution was 
abrogated. ~ Ji. should be noted in this connection that when the approval 
of the Diet was obtained, thé, new constitution was supposed to have been 
_ approved “o£ by the people: as well. Actually it has not ever been, referred 
to them ‘directly, ^? i p M 


‘The: divinity: “of the Emperor was recognised in the old J apanese 
society.. There were some constitutional lawyers, of course, who had once 
emphasised that even under the Constitution of 1889 the Emperor was 
only an organ of government just as the: Cabinet or the Diet was. ‘Tn other 
words they did not recognise his divine character. But this point of view 
had never beeh shared by many and was rejected outright in the! thirties, 


I 
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Under the new constitution the Emperor has been madé only a hereditary 
titular head without any speeiab powers of either political or spiritual 
character. By a special-edict the Emperor in fact informed-the Japanese 
people that no longer divinity should be attributed to him -and he should 
be treated as much as a human being as his meanest subject. The 
Imperial House Law which was formerly outside the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament is also under the new Constitution to be determined by 
the Parliament. 

By this. democratisation of the Constitution and governmental « organi- 
sation, the Supreme Allied Command wanted to change the old totali- 
tarian and militarist outlook of the people. It should be emphasised in 
this connection that one of the main articles of the new Constitution lays 
down that Japan henceforward shall not only shun all war as a method of 
setéling its disputes with other countries but RUM ‘hot also maintain any 
army, navy or air force. 

In pre-war days no leftist movement was allowed to flourish in Japan. l 
Its leaders would be clapped into prison and rot there for life. In fact 
anyone suspected of having leftist views would be dealt with as merci- 
lessly as possible. "Thé defeat of Japan which was really the defeat of 
the militarist group gave an impetus .to the. emergence of leftism in 
Japanese public life. Those leftists who had concealed their views in thé 
previous regime now came out into the open. Many again who formerly 
applauded the militarists were now’ disillusioned and turned to the left. 
It should. also be remembered in this connection that the Soviet Union- 
had acted in conjunction with Britain and the United States during the 
war. In view of that its influence also in the Far Hast immediately after 
the conclusion of hostilities was considerable. Any how we find that 
communism raised ‘its head in Japan just as the militarist block went 
into hiding. 

So far, however, the Communists have not been able to make much 
headway in the Diet. In the last general election held in October 1952 
not a single member was in fact elected on Communist ticket. But other 
Leftists have had a better luck, Right Socialists, Left Socialists, Labour- 
Farmers and Co-operatives together succeeded in returning néarly 120 
members out of the total strength of 466. This does not bespeak too strong 
a position for Leftists in the Diet. But it certainly indicates that they were 
not routed as the Communists were. In this connection it iş necessary, 
to refer to the innate conservatism of the Japanese society. which. has 
not yet been really ‘undermined by the happenings of the last few years. 
In the rural areas particularly social life continues to be regulated on the 
basis of old principles and peoples’ outlook there has not-very much been 
changed. It is only in cities that ideas do. not flow along old channels .and 
habits of people are no longér regulated by old principles. In view of this 
it was rather natural that the Right parties would continue to have the 
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old prodominance in the legislature. Actually out of the total membership 
of 466, the Liberal Party returned 240, se@tiring thereby an absolute and 
workable majority, The next in strength is the Progressive ce a with 
85 members. KR 


The latest information from J apan is that the leadership ot Mr. 
Yoshida who äs the President of the Liberal Party has become Prime 
Minister for the, second time has been seriously threatened from inside 
his party. It should be remembered in this connection that the founder 
of the Liberal Party was Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama. An experienced ipárby 
politician, he is popular with thesrank and file of the party. Unfortu- 
nately the Supreme Command of Alied Forces had purged him in 1946 
and he was debarred from participating in political activities. So' an 
emergency arose and Mr. Yoshida was called upon to accept the leader stip 
of the party. The understanding, however, was that he would give up 
the leadership and cease to be the President of the party when Mr. 
Hatoyama was allowed to re-enter public life and resume the leadership 
of the party. Mr. Yoshida had never been a party politieian and |when 
he was first persuaded to accept the Presidency of the party, he did not 
very much relish his new duties. - Nor was he very popular with the! rank 
and file and he usually kept aloof from them. But once in power he 
gradually became acclimatised - in the new atmosphere. Consequently 
when Mr. Hatoyama was finally depurged in 1951, Mr. Yoshida: did not 
give up his position in favour of the former leader. There was,. of oburse, 
one important outward reason'for that. Mr. Hatoyama had suffered i in that 
year a serious stroke which left him. partially paralysed. ‘So he Was 
regarded as an invalid and unfit for Undone great burdens of high 
office and party leadership. : ! E D 

4 | 

After the last elections the ‘question of the leadership of thi Liberal 
Party again arose. Mr. Hatoyama had now considerably recovered and 
was moving about as if he were in perfect health. But still for the time 
being the old arrangement was continued and Mr. Yoshida was allowed 
to be elected party leader and became in consequence Prime Minister. 
Evidently this patch-work of compromise is not proving to be permanent. | 
The rank and filè appear to think that Mr. Yoshida is really usur ping the 
position which belonged to,Mr. Hatoyama by right. The latter was res- 
ponsible for building up the party and now that he is restored to health 
he should be the leader of the party and the Prime Minister of the country. 
The final show-down may not come immediately. But it is not unlikely 
that in case Mr. Yoshida continues to be adamant there may be a rift in 
the party, the large following of Mr. Hatoyama joining hands with the 
Progressives. That will be the undoing of the Liberal Party an the 
Premiership of Mr. - Yoshida. 


£o 
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Sinclair Lewis— 


The twentysecond year of receiving the Nobel Prize by Sinclair Lewis 
was celebrated on the 10th of December last. He was the first American 
to receive this prize for literature. Born in 1885 in the State of Minesota, 
he was educated ab Yale. His brilliance was noted by his contemporaries 
in the University. But at the same time it could not go without notice 
that he was a misfit in the academic environments of Yale. After going 
out of the University he took to journalism and also worked as an assistant 
to a publisher. During this period his writings were mostly for moving 
pictures. The publication of Main Street which come later was a great 
landmark in his career. Ib indicated to the world of literature the mani- 
festation of a new literary genius. He was, however, awarded the Nobel 

e Prize in recognition of another publication of his, namely Babbitt. 

In all his novels Lewis has depicted different aspects of life of middle 
class people in the Midwest, with which he was so intimately acquainted. 
He belonged: to the naturalistic school of writing of which Theodor Dreiser 
and Upton Sinclair are other very respected members. He wrote of life 
as it was and not as people wished it to be. He died in J anuary, 1951 at 
the age of 65. By reading his books people of ,other countries who are 
not acquainted directly with any aspects of American life will have an 
exceilent picture of the American socieby which he has described. 
Celebration of 19th Centenary of St. Thoma’s arrival in India— 


Apostle St. Thomas’s arrival in India in or about 52 A;D. and his 
establishment of what has been called the Syrian Christian Church in 
Malabar may or may not be authentic. It cannot be categorically proved 
by evidences which historical scholars may accept as genuine. At the 
same time traditions which can hardly be ignored have been carried 
down the centuries as to the place where he landed, as to the places where 
he preached and as to the sites where he built churches. Besides, there 
is no question as to the fact that the Syrian Christian Church had existed 
for many centuries in South India before the advent of Christian Missions 
from Portugal and other countries. Who could have given an impetus 
to this movement for conversion to Christianity ? 

Certainly the introduction of Christianity was an event not to be 
ignored and certainly one who introduced it here would ‘not have been 
completely forgotten. In fast in this connection traditions mention only 
the name of St. Thomas and the name of no body else is mentioned in 

.any account. From this we may conclude that St. Thomas’s coming to 
India need not be really unauthentic although for lack of positive evidence 
we cannot be absolutely certain. l 

The Syrian Christian Community in India is a well knit body long 
kept together by religious racial and linguistic ties. It was “no doubt 
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overlaid in the course of centuries with many customs and even supersti- 
tions which characterised non-Christian groups of people living by their 
side. It is very doubtful if it had any contact for centuries with Christian 


communities in other countries. It is really with the advent of new 


Christian Missions from Europe in the modern age and more particularly 
with the setting up of the British Raj that this isolation was broken. 
In view of this it is rather surprising that the Syrian Christians kept up 
through .these many centuries their separate religious identity. Tb illus- 
trates their vitality as a community. ! 
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+ Reviews and Notices of Books 


Winston S. Churchill, P.C., O.M., C.H., M.P. Selections from 
His Writings and Speeches. Chosen and edited by Guy Boas, M.A, 7s. 
6d. net. Macmillan & Co., Lid. Pp. 269. 1952. 


“Itis hard to resist setting the qualities of Churchill beside those of 
giants of the past. As a man of action and letters he compares with 
Julius Caesar; as statesman and strategist with Napoleon ; and as a leader 
of the English people, with Cromwell and the younger Pitt." These 
words from the Editor's pen for the stubborri English statesman may 
savour a little of hero-worship, but nobody will deny that there is a 
substratum of reality in the eulogy. The sample of speeches and writings 
presented in this volume may not be—indeed, it is not—an indication of 
the power of the thinker and the man of letters; the volume lacks passages 
of sustained strength and clarity. Bub it is an excellent repast for the | 
adolescent, and the notes appended would be of considerable help to the 
young learner, From Churehill's school days to 9th May, 1945 is admittedly 
a period of time long «enough for various experiences, individual and 
national, which are recorded here from time to time. It is a likeable book. 


“a 


The Infinite Way by Joel S. Goldsmith, with an Introduction by 
John Van Druten. Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 
40 Museum Street, London. W. C..1. 8s. 6d. net. 1952. : 


“God fulfills himself in many ways." 


How true is this may be realised through a perusal of the volume 
. before us. Materialism, is no doubt, hydra-headed in our days, as it must 
have been in the past, ‘but the incursion of deep spiritual, currents into 
what had seemed to be the citadel of unreason clad in reason’s garb shows 
how vastly superior is wisdom to knowledge, and perennial philosophy to 
the slogan of the day. I$ is the consciousness of life as spiritual, and not 
the mere denial of matter, that will help us to progress, and Mr. 
Goldsmith’s exposition, simple and direct, of the fundamental issue—the 
nature of reality—leaves us ‘no doubt that here at least is our salvation—in 
conscious realization of the spirit that is us, and not through any standard 
of objective attainment. The eleven chapters, brief and concise, contain 
in each of them sensible views expressed with a rare insight. The book 
may be taken as an easy though very brief commentary on Emerson. 


P. R. Sen 
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Man & Society by Ranajit Kumar Sen. Gupta Press, Calcutta, 
Pp. vL. i i 
This is & little book of ore in English Translation from the 
original. Bengali. ‘The book deals with the fundamental paradox of man E 
in society, the eternal struggle between the two selves in man. The 
author opines that the fundamental social problems cannot be solved 
unless there has been ‘a change of heart’ (p. 52), the notion of ‘social and 
collective spirit’ (p. 48) emphasized and the ‘divinity in.man' has been, 
called forth by ‘culture and meditation’ on the principle of ‘atmanam| 
biddhi’ or know thyself (p. 84). The author has diagnosed well, but ihe 
should have concentrated on the remedial methods. The essays hate been 
couched in graceful style. | There is a printing mistake (moterialistio) 
on p. 8. 220m | A 
| Ajit Kumar Sen |! | 
Dhammapada :— Text and raton by Rev. Narada: Mahathera 
with a Foreword by Dr. Cassins Pereira. Published by ‘Maha Bodhi, 
Society’ of India. Pocket size 4'x4" containing 859 pages. Price Rs. 2. 
The ‘Dhammapada’ is an anthology of 428 verses on morals ahd 
merits constituting the ‘Path of Truth’ as spoken by the Buddha to his’ 
disciples on different occasions. It is a book of the Butta Pitaka which: : 
is one of the three Pitakas forming the Pali Buddhist Canon and! is, > & 
therefore very sacred to the Buddhists. Its chief importance lies in the, 
fact that the trend of thoughts and ideals preached in itis non- -communal 
in character for, there hardly exists like it a book belonging to a particular, 
religion which commands universal respect and love. Abstruseness of. 
of ideas and dogmas there are none in it and even a child can understand. 
the inner meanings of its verses. The antiquity of this work is again: 
very high as it must have been compiled long before the dissensions broke: 
" out in the original school, i.e., before the 8rd cen. B.C. It is acknowledged: 
as an authority by all the different schools in Buddhism. We have no: 
doubt that everyone of whatever religion he or she might be will be 
benefited by its instructions and will feel elevated to & much higher plane 
of thought by its perusal. The publisher is to be congratulated on his: 
sending out to the world a decent pocket edition of this invaluable work. 
at a very moderate price. The get-up is nice and would have been nicer, 
and more consistent with the dignity of the work had it been cloth bound 
instead.of being paper bound: The translation is exact and appropriate and 
is decidedly superior to. many that have appeared in the field. ‘he notes 
appended to the book wili be found very helpful to those who want to: 
make a special study of Buddhism, 


Gokul Das De `, 


. ` Ourselves 
ANNUAL CONVOCATION 


The Annual Convocation was held this yearon four days from 
the 22nd December, 1952. On the first three days it was held in the 
Senate House and was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor. > On the 
fourth day the Convocation was held in the spacious pandal erected 
on the grounds of the Presidency College. It was presided over by 
tbe Chancellor and addressed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President 
of the Indian Republic.. On this last date a special Convocation also 
wis held at the same place and the Honorary Degree of Doctor .of 
Laws was conferred upon the President and the Vice-Chancellor while 
the Degree of Doctor of Plenus was conferred upon tbe Chancellor 
Honoris Causa. 

The Convocation addresses delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Chancellor and the President will be published in the next issue of 
this Journal. Meanwhile it is pertinent to refer to the inspiring 
observations which Dr. Rajendra Prasad made in his address. It was 
Rabindranath Tagore who broke tradition by delivering his Convoca- 
tion address for the first time in the language of this province. Before 
that all addresses were invariably in English. The precedent set by 
the poet was not followed up in later years. Of course it should be 
stated in this connection that it is the usual practice of the University 
' to invite a distinguished gentleman from outside the province to deliver 
the Convocation address. They are not expected to be proficient in 
the languagé of this province and consequently it has not been sur- 
prising that they would express their ideas and communicate their 
messages only in English. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, however, has the 
privilege of excellent aquaintance with the Bengali language and in 
view of that he thought it right and proper to address students of the 
University and members of the Convocation in their mother tongue. 
There is no denying the fact that the address which would have been 
inspiring otherwise has been still better received.on this account. We 
have already emphasised in the previous issue of this Review his long 
and intimate connection with this province. It is only left to us to 
point out on the present occasion that his address in Bengali i is only a 
reminder of that old association. 

In his address Dr. Rajendra Prasad has referred to bis dissatis. 
faction with the existing educational methods and organisations. He 
believes that the present system is not really delivering the 

10—1894P.—T | 
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goods. Future citizens and future leaders of the country are not 
being properly trained. The dissatisfaction of the President is shared: 
by many of those who are themselves engaged in educational Work. 
But so far no new workable lines of organisation have been suggested 
by-anyone so that the ills of the. present system may be removed and 
young boys and girls may be trained on the basis of more satisfactory 
= principles. After the achievment of independence the Governméni of 
India appointed a Commission on University education and at the head 
of it was placed a most distinguished educationist of the country. | | It 
has suggested changes in the organisation. of our Universities. | It 
cannot be said that itis such changes Dr. Rajendra Prasad had in 
view. But even then if all the constructive suggestions of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and his colleagues could be given effect to, possibly | some 
noticeable improvement might take place in the contribution of. the 
Universities to nation building. Unfortunately financial difficulties 
have stood in the way of the implementation of most of the recom- 
mendations. Another Commission, appointed by the Government of 
India, is now at work in the field of secondary education. Let; us 
hope that the recommendations which it may. make will meet with a 
better fate. | E | 
Meanwhile, working though: we are with consider able financial 
handicap, we should alb put our shoulders to the wheel and do ‘our 
, best to make education. worth having by the future citizens ofithe 


country. 
A * il 3 


I 


"NM = 
ADHARCHANDRA MOOKERJEB MEMORIAL LECTURE IN : [ 

SOIENON FOR 1951. E 
i 


Prof. S.: K. Mitra, D.Sc., E.N.I. delivered two lectures, on - 
"Radio and the Sun’’-on the 13th and 20th November, 1952 in! ‘the 
Lecture Room of the Institute of Radiophysies and Electronics as 
Adbarchandra Mookerjee Menora Lecturer in Seienve for 1951! 


* * * : i 
STEPHANOS NinMALENDU GHOSH LECTURER FOR 1951 E | 

Dr. Nalinikanta Brahma, M. A., Ph.D., delivered eight lectres 

in November and December, 1952 in the Darbhanga Building Hall on 
Comparative Religion as Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer for 
1951. His subjects included Religion and Science, Karl Marx and 
Religion, Impersonal Religions, Personal Religions, Supra- Personal 
Religions and Religions and Religion. | ; 


z 
n ! 





Official Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
| I 

Notification No. R/19/69/0,8.R. 


It is notified for general informalioü that the following changes in Chapters XXXIII 
aud XXXII of the Regulations relating to the Syllabus of Studies in Pali for the M.A. and 
B.A. Examinations, have been sanctioned by Government :— | 


e REVISED SYLLABUS FOR THE M.A. EXAMINATION IN PALI TOGETHER 
WITH CONSEQUENTIAL CHANGES IN THE B.A. COURSE 


I 


The word 'five' in line 2, sub-section 1, section 8 under the head 'Pali' in Chapter 
XXXIII (page 264, 1951 edn.) of the Regulations be replaced by the word ‘four’ and groups 
A, B, C, D and E thereunder be replaced by the following :— 

Group A— Early Buddhist Literature and Philosophy. i 

Group B—Mahayana Literature and Philosophy including Bengal and Orissan Buddhism. 
Group C—Iconography, Epigraphy, Art and Archaeology: 

Group D-—Asian Buddhism. 2 

Papers J, II, III, IV and V under (2) ‘Compulsory’ in sub-section 2 in Section 8 as 
noted above be replaced by the following :— 

Paper I—Select Pali Texts (Sutra and Vinaya). 

Paper ies n and Buddhist Sanskrit Texts (Abhidharma, Canonical and non. 

anonical). l 
Paper II —(a) Select later Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit Texts and i 
(b) History of Literature. ` i 

Paper IV—(a) Select portions of original Texts on. Fali and Sanskrit Grammar. 

(b) Prakrit Grammar with Select Prakrit Texts (Jaina and Brahmanic). 
(c) Historical and Comparative Grammar of Pali. 

Paper V—History and Geography (with special reference to original texts.) 

Groups A, B, C and D with the papers thereunder, under (it) ‘special’ in sub-section (2) 
as noted above be replaced by the following :— t 


Group A 
e (Early Buddhist Literature and Philosophy) 


Paper VI—Special Canonical and non-Canonieal Pali Texts. 
Paper VII— Special Texts on Buddhist Philosophy. . 
Paper VIII— Comparative Study of Allied Indian Literature, 


Group B 
(Mahayana Literature and Philosophy including Bengal and Orissan Buddhism). 


Paper VI— Select Mahayana and Tánirayana Texts. 

Paper VII—Selecs Madhyamika, Yogacara and Old Bengali aad Oriya Texts bearing 
on Buddhism. 7 | 

Paper VILI-- Comparative study of allied Indian Religious and Philosophical Systems, 


Group C 
(Iconography, Epigraphy, Art and Archaeology) ` 


Paper VI—Seleci Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions with Palaeography. 

Paper VII—Buddhist Art and Iconography (Select topics on Buddhist Monuments, 

7 Images and Frescces in India). 

Paper VilI—Special Buddhist Historical Records, Archaeological Reports and Ancient 
Indisn Geography. 
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* t T 


. Group D — l 
(Asian Buddhism) 


Paper VI—Comparative Study of Buddhist Literature. in and outside Tndia (from 
select texts). . 
Paper VII--Buddhist and Allied Culture in Genital Asia, China, Tibet and Indonesia 
(from select texts). - 
Paper VITI—Buddhist and allied Culture in Sum. Siam and Ceylon (Epit select texts). 
II : ES 


] 
The Syllabus undér the heading ‘Pali’ n Section 12, Chapter XX XII (Bachelor of Arts), 
page 231. 1951 Edu. of the Regulations be replaced by the following :— 
1. The Pass course in. Pali shall consist of such pieces of Prose and Poetry as may ibe 
prescribed by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of Studies concerned | from 
the following works :— i 


`- 


. Poetry 
(a) Samyutid Nikaya ^ 
(b) Dhammapada ; pedo 
(c) Udana i 
Prose 


(2) Majjhima Nikaya . i 
(b) Atthakathas E ; 
(c) Milinda-panha | 
(d) Paneatántra (Sanskrit). i | 


| 
i 
To the above list other works may, from time, to time. be added by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of the Board of Studies concerned. 
‘The course shall include an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit and Prakrit RR 
besides a knowledge of Pali Grammar of a highér standard than that at the ntermedidte 
stage and the elements of the Historical and Comparative Grammar of Pali. 
The Honours course shall, in addition to the above, consist of selected portions of the 
following works :— : 


Poetry ' i 


(a) Thera and Theri-gatha ` | | 
(b) Sutta Nipata 
(e) Saundarananda Kavya 
(d) Pali Chronicles. | 


Prose | 
(a) Digha Nikaya 
(b) Vibhanga (of the Abhidhamma Piika) 
(c) Vinaya Pitaka oe 
(d) Samantapasadika. = 


To the above list other works may, from time to time, be added by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of the Board of Studies concerned. ' 
he Honours course shall include a higher knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit duin 
It shall also include a knowledge of the History of Buddhism with special reference to Indis 
and the outlines of the History of Pali Canonical Literature. 
The subjects and marks shall be distributed as follows :— 


Paper I—(a) Questions on Poetry texts bee a ec 60 marks 
(b) Questions on Metrics : we 20 a 
(c) Unseen passages of Pali Poetry for translation into Sn e 20 y 

Paper TI—(a) Questions on Prose texts .. 60 marks 
(b) Simple English passages for translation into Pali... 


EE 2 
(c) Unseen passages of Pali Prose for translation into English m 20 . 45 


Paper III —(a) Questions on Sanskrit Grammar d a A 32 marks 
(b) Questions on Pali Grammar ue UU ws 
(c) Questions on Historical and Cemparative e of Pali .. 40 


ADDITIONAL PAPERS FOR HONOURS COURSE 


at 


Paper IV—(a) Questions on the additional Poetry texts "E E 50 marks 
(b) Questions on Rhetoric 20 ! 4 
(c) Unseen passages of Pali Poetry for translation into "English .. 20 , ,j 
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Paper V--(a) Questions on additional Prose texts ... aes iis 60 marks 
(b) English passages for translation into Pali as uM s 
(c) Unseen passages of Pali Prose for translation into English ... 90- 4 
Paper VI—(a) Questions on the History of Buddhism 2 i. 60 y 
(b) Questions on the outlines of the History of Pali Canonical 40  ,, 
Literature. E 


In Papers I, II, IV and V, questions on the texts shall comprise— 


(a) Passages of the set texts for translation into English, 
ib) Questions on the subject matter, and ` 
(c) Questions on the Grammar of the passages from the set texts. 


In no paper shall more than one-fourth of the marks of these questions be assigned to 
the mere translation of passages from set texts. ' 


The revised regulations will take effect from the examinations of 1955. - 
Senate House : | O & DATTA, 


‘Whe 22nd November, 1952. 
e 


Registrar. 
II 
NOTICE 


_Noz 0/805 /61 (Affl.). Dated the 12th December, 1952. 


It is hereby notified for generai information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section 
(8) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) as amended by Section 4 
of the Calcutta University Act (Act VII of 1921), the Governor is pleased to order that with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52, the Government Commercial Institute, 
Caleutta (now re-named as Goenka College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Calcutta) shall be affiHated to.the Calcutta, University in English Composition, Bengali, 
Hindi, Accountancy, Commercial Law, General Economics, Indian Economics, Business 
Organisation, Commercial Geography, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Trade, Tariff 
and Transport, Banking and Currency, Statistics and Insurance to the B.Com standard 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1953 and 
not earlier. . f : 


S. DATTA, 


Registrar, 


Notification No. C/758/5 (Affl.). Dated the 5th December, 1952. 


It is notified for general information that under section 99, read with sub-section (3) 
of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the sessicn 1951-52, the Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Alternative Vernacular (Bengali) 
and Additional Alternative Vernacular (Bengali) to the I.A. standard, in Anthropology to 
the B.A. and B.Sc. (Pass) standard and ia Physics to the B.Sc., (Honours) standard, with 
permission to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1958 and no 
earlier. d 


S, DATTA, 


Registrar. 


Notification No. C/763/36 (Afü.). Dated the,Sth December, 1952, 


It is notified for the general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-53, the Chandernagore 
College shall be affiliated in Geography to the I.A. standard of the Caleutta University, 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from-1954 and 
not earlier. 


S. DATTA, 


Registrar, 


LJ 
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Notification No. C/756/101 (Affin. ). Dated the 5th December, 1952. 


It is notified. for general information that under section 22, saad with T (3) 

of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VII of 1904), ‘the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-53 the Kandi Raj College, 
Murshidabad, shall be affiliated.to the Calcutta University i in Biology to the I. Se. standard 
with permission to present: candidates forthe examination in iu subject from 1954 and not 
earlier, - . 
z- B. DATTA, 


b E 
Registrar: 
^ | 


t 


Notification No. R/14/52/C. 8. R. g o ; | 
“It is notified- for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXIV 
(D. Litt.) and XXXVIII ( D.Sc.) of tbe Regulations (edition of 1961) relating to the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature and the Degree of Doctor of Science respectively have been sanctioned 
by Government :—- 

‘That the following paragraphs be added after Section 1 of Chapter XXXIV (page 294 
of 1951 Edn.) beginning with ‘Any Master’ and ending with the examination 1 |» . 

‘Any Doctor of Philosophy (D.Phil) in Arts of the University of Calcutta may algo , 
offer himself for the Degree of Doctor of Literature, | 

. Provided that for the purpose of determining whether a candidate i is to be admitted to 
the Degree of Doctor of Literature or of Doctor of Science, it is to be considered 
whether the subject in which he offers the thesis is attached to the Faculty of |Arts 
on the one hand, or to the Faculties of Science and Medicine on the other. cs 

That the following provision be added to Section 4 of the Chapter :— | 

‘Provided that no such certificate will be required in the case'of a candidate whe has |. 
obtained the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (D. Phil.) in Arts.' ' 

- *In line 8 of Section 7 (page 295), insert the words or has obtained the Degree of Doctor 

- of Philosophy (D.Phil.) in Arts’ after ‘Master of Arts.’ 

In line 1, Section i, Chapter XXXVIII of the Regulations (page 484 of 1951 Bn), 
insert the words ‘or Master of Science (Tech.)' after ' any Master of Science’ wk 

In line 2, para 2 of Section 1, Chapter XXXVIII, insert the words ‘or Doctor of 
Philosophy (D. Phil.) in Science’ after ‘Obstetrics.’ 

Add the following proviso at the end of Section 1, Chapter XXXVIIT :— 

‘Provided that for the purpose of determining whether a candidate is to be admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Literature or of Doctor of Science, it is to be considered 
whether the subject in which he offers the thesis is attached to the Faculty of Arts 
on the one hand, or to the Faculties of Science and Medicine on the other.’ 

The following proviso 'be added to Section 4 of Chapter XXXVIII :— 
‘Provided that no such certificate will be required in the case of a candidate m has 
obtained the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (D.Phil.) in Science. 

‘Insert the words’ or Doctor of Philosophy. (D. Phii.) in Science. ‘after Master sole i 
te&rics' in line 4 of Section.7 (page 485)." >+. 

The changes take effect from the. listh: - November, “1952. "TE - . | 


ten 
~ M IE QT na 


£ “2 i -- 2 I E x x- UR * n 
Senate House, 2 ; EE - SERE EBE DATTA,. 


The 95h December, 1952. Registrar. 


D 
- 


Notification No. 5/15/58/G;. 8. R. | 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XL-G and 
XL-H of the Regulations (edition of 1951) relating to the Certificate course in Languages 
and the Diploma Courae in Languages respectively have been sanctioned by Government: :— 

“(1) The heading ‘Certificate in Languages’ of Chapter XL-G be replaced by: the 
words ‘Certificate in Language.’ 

.(2) In line 1 of Section 1 of Chapter XL-G the words ‘Certificate in Languages’ be. 

. replaced by the words (Certificate in Language." ` 
(8) In Section 9, lines 1-4 of the above-mentioned Chapter the words ‘the Post-Graduate 
: ‘Executive in Arts ...... merit’ be replaced by the following— "Ihe Execütive 

Committee of the Conncil of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts shall receive and 
consider the report of the results of the examination and the Controller of Exami- 
nations shall publish a list of the successful candidates, language by language 

arranged in three classes, each in order of merit." 

(4) In Section 10, the word RUE in lines 5 and 6 be replaced by the words 
‘Executive Committee,’ 

(5) The heading ‘Diploma in Lan guages” of Chapter XL-H be replaced by the words 
‘Diploma in Language.’ 


b 
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(6) In the same Chapter the words ‘Diploma in Languages and Certificate in Lan- 
guages’ be replaced by the words ‘Diploma in Language. and Certificate in Lan- 
guage’ respectively wherever they occur. 

(7) In Section 9, lines 1-8 of the Chapter mentioned above the Words ‘the Bxecutive 
Committee concerned . . . merit’ be replaced by the following :— 

"The Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts shall 
receive and consider the report of the results of the examination and the Controller ^ 
of Examinations shall publish a list of the successful candidates, language by 
language, arranged in three classes, each in order of merit.’ 


The changes will take effect from the examinations of 1958. 
` Senate House, | l : l l S. DATTA, 


The 9th December, 1952, Registrar, 
(Copy of letter No. Misc. 1994/Misc./18M-89/52, dated 8th Sept., 1952, from the Secre- 
tary to the Government of West Bengal, addressed to the Registrar, Calcutta University), 


Subject : Discontinuance of the Honorific Appellations. | 


f Tam directed to forward herewith copies of the’ marginally noted correspondences on 

the above subject and to request that the 

L. Memo. No. 2466 (83)—A.R. dated use of the word .''Honourable" before .Vice- 

the 10.6.52 from the Home (C.& E.) Chancellor hitherto used by the Osleuita Uni- 

Deptt. versity in their communication and very re- 

. v ., cently in the Orders published in Part IB of 

2. Memo. No. 2554 (89)—A.R. dated the Caleutta Gazette dated the 24ih July, 1952, 

the 18.6.52 from the Home (C.& E.) may please’ be discontinued, as desired by the 
Deptt. l Government of India. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL. 
Home (C. & E.) Department. 


From Sri M. M. Basu, I.C.S., 
Joint Secretary to the Government of West Bengal: 


All Departments of this Government. 
Memo No, 2466(83)—AR/RIM-64/52, dated Calcutta, the 10th June, 1952. 
Subject : Discontinuance of Honorific Appellations. 


The undersigned is directed to enclose for the information of the* , , department, 
a copy of the letter No. 8/2/52-Public; dated the 12th May, 1952, from the Ministry of: Home 
Affairs, Government -of India, on the above subject and to state that this Government have 
also decided. to follów the decision. contained therein. All concerned may therefore be in- 
formed accordingly. 


pn 22 M. M. BASU, 
' Gun ET l à Joint Secretary. 
To * The Eduation Department. 
‘No, 3/2/52-Publie. Government of India. 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 
New Delhi~2, the 12th May, 1952. 
` OFFICER MEMORANDUM. 
Subject : Honorific Appellations —Discontinuance of. 
It has been decided that the use of the honorific appellations "His Excellency’ and 
‘Honourable’ should be discontinued except only where it is necessary from the point of 
view of international usage and courtesy or of parliamentary practice. Ia view of this 


decision, the appellation ‘Honcurable’ will not hereafter be used for Ministers, the Speaker 
of the House of People, the Chairman. of the Council of State, ete., and they will simply > 
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be described as the Minister, the Speaker, the Chairman etc., in official notes and oorres- 
pondence. The’ time honoured practice of addressing Ministers as Honourable Ministers 
‘will thas disappear, Similarly, the appellation ‘His “Excellency’ will ba: dropped in, all 
‘official communications addressed to Governors and Lt. Governors. 

2. An Ambassador is ‘His Excellency’ when functioning as such, but this title shoul 
only be used when official decorum specially required it. Similarly the convention whereby 

` members of Ministers are referred to as ‘Hon’ble Members’ or ‘Hon’ ble Ministers’ in Pat- 
liament need not be- disturbed. ! i 
The position in respect of Rajpramukhs i is different. Their privileges and diguities 

as Rulers are guaranteed under the Constitution. As bred their appellation "His Highness' 


may continue to be used. 
e | FATEH SINGH, ' 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 


GOVERNRENT OF WEST BENGAL, HOME. DEPARTMENT. | | 
a re 


TA Constitution and Elections. 
From Sri M. M.. Baso, T C.S., EE 
Joint Secretary:to the Government of West Bengal. ; 
To All Departments of this Government, ® 


— ——— a EE 


Memorandum No. 2554(89)-A. R./ RIM- 64/52, Calcutta the 18-20th D üne, 1952, 


] 
Subject : Discontinuance of Honorifie Appellations. | 


In continuation of this Department Memorandum No. 9466(33) -Ar/ RIM-64/52, dated 
the 10th June, 195%, the undersigned is directed to forward herewith for further information 
of the? 44 2 E Department, a copy of the letter No. 8/2/52/Publie, dated the 4th J une, 
1952, from the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India, and to state that the Govern- 
ment of India's decision with regard to the use of the word ‘Honourable’ in respect of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts should hereafter be followed, All concerned 
may be informed of this miso: : ot 

M. M. BASU, 2 
Joint Secretary to the Government of West Bengal, 
To *The Education Department, 


Copy of letter No. 3/2/62-Publie dated the 4th June, 1952, from the Government of 
Indis, Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi, to all States (Part A.B.O, D.) i 


Subject : Honorific Appellations—Discontinuance of— 


Reference this Ministry's letter No. 3/2/59.Public, dated 12th May, 1952, on the subject 
mentioned above. An enquiry has been received whether the orders regarding discontinuance 
of honorific appellations are also applicable to Judges of the Supreme and High Courts. ^: | 

2. The purport of the orders, in so far as Judges of the Supreme Court and High Court 
are concerned, is that in communications from Gévernment to the Judges, the use of the 
word ‘Honourable’ will be dropped. In so faras the practice in the courts themselves is 
concerned, that is a matter for the Chief Justice of India and the Chief Justices of the State 
High Courts to decide. 

9. (This disposes of your telegram No. 2277, dated the 23rd May, 1952). 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY HYDERABAD-DECCAN 
Dated 19th November, 1959. i 
Notification, 
The ;Results- Committee has found the under-mentioned candidates guilty of malpractice 
at the Supplementary Examinations held in September/October, 1952, and has resolved that 


these candidates should be awarded punishment noted against their names :— 


S. Ezamination Roll Name Found guilty of Punishment. 


No: No. l ate , 
1 B.E. IT ~ 104 Sartaj Pershad, Actually copying Rusticated for is 
: S/o Niranjan from the manus- years and his result 

s Pershad cript notes, for the B, E. 1I 

e Examination hel 
"sr in — Sept." 1952, 


cancelled, `> i 


m 


9 B.Sc. 


we 
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104; i Gyed Ahmed Husain Having i in his,pos- Debarréd from ap- 
PE S/o Syed Akbar session written pearing at any 
Husain. matter pertaining Univ. Hxam. for, 
to the exam. . one year, and his | 
- result at the Sup- ` ` 

- plementary B.Sc. 
Exam. held in 
Sept./Oct., 1952, 

cancelled. 


2 Supplementary Special 414 T. Venketeshwar, Actually copying Debarred from ap- 


Regional & Allied Clas- 
sical Language Exam. 


for B.A., B.Sc., & B. 
the syllabus of 1953. 


e 2x 
4 Intermediate (Avis) 


From 


Com., students under, 


S/o T. Krishna- from a manuscript pearing at any 
chari writtemin pencil. - Univ. Exam. for a 
` . .. period of two years - * 
PN T E. ‘and, hia result at 
io D ae . the Supplementary 
ees i l ` Special Regional & 
- i i Allied ^ Classical 
e: ; Language Exam. 

e; o0 held on 20th Oct., 

1952, cancelled. 


an Yekulla Vishwanath Producing a ficti- Debarred from ap- 
Rao, tious Certificate pearing at any 
S/o Y. K, Daniel. of having passed Univ. Exam. fora 
the Senior Cam- period of three 
bridge Exam. years, and his resul 
at the Inter (Arts) 
. Exam.  beld in 
Sept./Oct,, 1952, 

cancelled. 
By order of the Vice-Chancellor. 

M. A. OSMANT, 


Controller of Examinations. 
No. F. 8/41/51-R. ' 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. i 
Post Box No. 186. 


New Delhi, l 


The Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


Subject :— Exelusion 


of Shri Prasad Chandra Ghose (Roll No. 661, Military Wing 


» Examinetion, February, 1951) from ld and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission.. 

I am direétéd to inform you that the Walon Public Service Commission have debarred 

Shri Prasad Chandra Ghose fróm applying for all examinations and selections to be con- 


ducted by them in future. 


Remarks ... 
canc lled. 


"S 
- 


11—18249— 


The particulars cf the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate UT Prasad Chandra Ghose 
4. Examination for which d was Military Wing Examination February, 1951. 
& candidate - : 
3. Place of birth : .. Rajnagar (Bihar) 
4. Date of birth "E em ist January, 1931. 
5. Father’s name & address — ... Babu Bhupati Nath Ghose, P.O, Rajnagar (Dist. 
] Darbhanga) 
6. Reasons for debarring Ws There has been clear procf of dishonesty on his 
- part 
T: 


Debarred: permanently from applying for all 
future examinations. and selections to - be 
conducted by the Commission. 


2. His candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in February 1951 has been 


~ 4 Yours faithfully, 
: (B. SHUKLA) 

: Deputy Secretary, 

"Union Public Service Commission, 
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: Lo UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE. 
No. Ex, 3-642/52-53.> — Office of the University of Mysore, 
* i Mysore, dated 18th November, 1952. i 

l Notification 

Malpractice at the Intermediate and Degree Examinations of September, 1952. 
Pursuant to resolution of the University Council at the meeting held on Friday, the 14th 
November, 1952, the candiJates bearjag the following Register Numbers have been rusti- 
cated from the Intermediate and Degree Examinations for a period of two years (ile | i for 


four examinations). ay may appear for September 1954 Examinations :— 
i 


Examination A . Centre Reg. No. ^ Name and Address 
Intermediate - - First Grade ` 428 D. N. Gacinsthé Hao, i 
‘in Science  . . College, Mysore 8 f: o Sri D. Narasimha Murthy Rao; i 
r e Un ' £ Uu tg B.A., G.V.fo., 


Veterinary Surgeon, 


aby? 


E E ~ 1583, Hosakeri, Mysore. | 1 

B.A. Degree Mahan &'s, 322  . ' ` A. R. Venugopala lyengàt, : 
ids Mysoré. P. 120, Room No. 18,; ` ' 
Hospital Road, Bangalore 2. . 


` By Order, | i 
40. RANGACHAR,) 
Registrar. i 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA. l 


Notification. | 


? 
— 
— = wd — 


It is Shakey notified that Mr. Chandra Prakash Dixit, S/o Yadonandan Prasad Dixit, 
student of Ist year Intermediate Class of Herbert College, Kotah, has been debarred from 
one P affiliated colleges before July, 1954, for recourse to unfair means for securing & 
certificate 


a s 


“Jaipur, - R K. AGARWAL, 
Dated 91s; November, 1952. l : Ilc. Registrar. 


” ets att te ~~ — 
- = 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
PUBLICATIONS* 


(Sübsequent to the Alphabetical Catalogue. of 1950) 
[Corrected up to 31st December,-1952] 


(1) Bangla Bachanabhidhan (in Bengali} by Sri. Amarendranath Ray. 
Royal l6rno. pp. 216+ viii. 1950. Price Rs. 2-8. -| 

(2) India and “New Order by Sri Srischandra Chatterjee, O.B., 
Sthapatya-visarad. Demy 8vo. pp. 178+xvix (with 13 plates), 
1950. Price Rs. 10. " 

(9) Introduction to Tantric Buddhism by Dr. Sasibbushan uc ta 
M.A., Ph.D.; Royal 8vo. pp. 248 1950. ` Price Rs, 7-8. 


4! Vedanta-darsane Advaitavad (Vol. II) (in Bengali) by Dr. Asutosh 
Bhattacharyya Bastri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 4404-xiii. 
1950. Price Rs. 10. 

(5) Bangalir Pujaparvan (in Bengali) by Sree Amarendranath Roy. 
Demy 8vo. pp 98--xxiii.. 1950. Price Rs. 4. 

(6) Manasamangal (of Ketakadas-Kshemananda) (in Bengali) (2nd 
Edition) by Sri J. M. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Demy 8vo. pp. 676. ) 
1950. Price Hs. 12.8. 

(7) Introduction to Indian Philosophy {4th edition? by Dr. S8. C. 
Chaiferiee, M.A., Ph D. and Dr. D. M. Data, M.A., Ph.D. 
D/Demy i6mo. pp. 406. 1950. Price Hs. 6-8. 

(8; The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy by Dr. Dhirendra- 
mohan Datta. M.A.; Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 542 (with index). 1950. 
Priee Rs- 10-8, 

(9) Bangla Bhashatattver Bhumika (6th edition) (in Bengali) by Prof. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., D.Lit. Special size 16mo. 
pp.178--xiv. 1950. Price Hs. 3. 

(10) Nath Sampradayer Itihas (in Bengali) by Dr. Kalyani Mallik, 
M.A., Ph.D Royal 8vo. pp. 590+10+59=659 (with a plate). 
19050. Price Rs. 15. 

(11) A Study of Indian Economies by Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A. 
(Cal), D.Se.Eeon. (Lond, ^Barrister-at-Law, (Sixth dition, 
Enlarged and brought up-to-date), Demy 8vo. pp. 700. 1951, Price 
Rs. 12. 

(12) Nyaya "Theory of. Knowledge (2nd edition) by Dr. Satischandra 
Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 408. 1950, Price Rs. 8-8. 

(18) Gaudapadiyam Agamashastram (in Sanskrit) by Mahamahopadhyay 
Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya, Sastri, Royal 8vo. pp. 9852. 
1950. Price Re. 8.8. 


* For information please write to ‘‘ The Superintendent, Calcutta University 
Press, 48 Hazra Road, Ballygunge, Cal,—19. 


t? 


(20) Elements of the Science of Language by Dr. 1.3.9. Taraporewala, 


` (25) Second Tibetan Reader by Late Lama L. M. Dorii, D/Demy. pp. 84. 


[2] 


(14) Bangla Sahityer Katha (in Bengali) (4th edition, 2nd Reprint) by 
: Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Deiny 8vo. pp. 210--xvi. 1950. 
Price Rs. 2-8:0. i 


(15) Biharilaler Kavyasangraha (3rd édition) (in Pengali). Hoal 8vo. 
pp. 610--iii. 1950, Price Rs. 7-8-0. 


(16) Exploration in Tibet (2nd Enlarged edition) by Swami Pranavananda, 
F.R.G.8. Demy $vo. pp. 802+xxxii (with 54 plates). 1950. 
Price Rs. T2. 


(17) University Calendar (Supplem: nt for 1951).— Rs. 3. 


(18) Significance of Jatakas by Sri Gckuldas De, M.A., Royal 8 vo. pp. 206; 
-1951, Price Bs. 7. 


(19) Law of Monopolies in British India by Prasantakumar Sen, M.A; 
(Cal), M.A., LL.M. (Caniab), Barrister-at-Law. Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1916, Royal 8vo. pp. 450 (with index). 1999. Price 
Rs, 16. | 


B.A., Ph.D., Barrister-al-Law, D/Demy 16mo pp. 685. 1951. Price 
Rs. 16. 


(21) Religion asa Quest for Values (The Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
Lecturea) for 1945, by A. R. Wadia. Royal 8vo. pp. 908-+-8 
. (Resin bound). 1950. Res. 6. 


———— yem 


(22) Sarira Widya (in Bengali) by Sri Rudrendrakumar Pal, D.Sc. (Edín.) 
M.8e., M.B. (Cal), M.R.C.P., F.B.C.8., Royal 8vo. pp. 627 
(with varicus diagrams and 5 coloured Plates). 1950, Price 


Re. 12, 1 


(03) An Introduction to the Study of Indian. Economies (8rd edition) by 
‘Dr. P. N. Banerjea, M.Az D.Sc, Deny Svo. pp. 188. 1951, 
Price Rs. 3-8. ^ 

(94) First Tibetan Reader by Late L.M. Dorii D/Demy, pp. 82. . 1601; 
"Price Bs. 3. 1 

: 
1951. Price Hs. 8. PE | 

(26) Third Tibetan Reader by Late Lama L./M. Dorji, D/Demy. pp. 42. 
1951. Price Rs, 3. . 


(27; Ramdas O Sivaji (Qnd edition) (in Bengali) by Sri Cbaruchandra Datta, 
1.0.8. (Retdà, Dey 8vo. pp. 256. 1951. Price Re. 4. 


(98) Bharatiya Banaushadhi (Sachitra) (in Bengali) by Dr. K.P, Biswas, ' 


M.A;, D.Sc. (Edin), F:R.S.E., F.N.I., Superintendent, Royal , 
Botanie Garden, Calcutta and Sri Ekkaii Ghosh. 

Vol. . I—Royal vo. pp. 1-200 (with plates 1-236), 19851, Rs. 10. 
Vol, II—pp. 201-416 (with plates 287-452). 1951. Re. 6, 


Vol. TII —pp. 417-701 (containing 8 Indexes) [with plates 453-6721. © ' 
1952, Rs. 6. 


[ 3 | 
(29) Prachin Bangla Sahityer Itibas (in Bengali) by Dr. Tamonaschandre 


Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 800. 1931. Price 
Rs, 12. i 


(30) Sarasangrahah (n Sanskrit)--A work on Gaudiya Vaishiavism, attri 
buted to Rupa Kaviraja. (Asutosh Sanskrit Series, No. III) 
Edited by Sri Krishnagopa! Goswami, M.A., P.R.S. Royal 8vo. 
pp, 297. 1949. Price Rs. 6. 


(81) University of Calcutta Regulations, 1951 (with Amendments np to 
Qlst July, 1951). [Chapters I-IV and Apnendixes A-G, 
containing New Syllabuses and Courses of Studies adopted by the 
Syndicate ] Demy 8vo. pp. 8G5+-xxxvili. 1951. Price Rs. 7. 


(32) Mangalehandir Git (of Dvijamadbava) (in Bengali) Edited by Sri 
Sudhibhushan Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 810. pp. 808+1sxvil. 
1952. : Price Rs. 8. 


(33) Reminiscences and Experiments in Adveeacy by Dr. K. N. Katju. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 217, 1952. Price Rs. 2. 


(84, Bangla Natak (in Bengali) (Girischandra Ghosh Lectures) by Sri 
Hemendraprasad Ghosh. Demy 8vo. pp. 195. 1952. Price 
: -Hs. 5. i f 


(35) The Study of Comparative Literature’ by Rolf Henki, Professor, s 
Kabul University. Demy 8vo. pp. 61. 1952. Price Hs. 1-8-0. 


(86) Jibana-Katha (Life of Acharya Satyabrata Samasrami; (in Bengali) 
with’ an Introduction by Justice Sri Ramaprasad Mukhopadhyay. 
D/Crown 16mo. pp. 188. 1952. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 


(87) Maimansingha Gitika (io- Pergalit; (2nd edition) by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen. Royal Svo, pp. 484. 1959. Price Rs. 12. 


(88) Dynamics of Faith (Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures) by Prof. 
Kbsgendranath Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 229. 1952. Price 
Hs. 7. 


(39) Kavikankan Chandi (in Bengali), (New edition) Part I. Edited by 
Prof. Srikumar Barerjee, M.A., Ph.D. and Sri Biswapati Chaudhuri, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 463--lxii. 1952. Price Rs, 1458, 


(40) Banga-Sahitye Swadesh-Prem O Bhasha-priti (in Bengali) by 
Sri Amarendranath Roy, Demy 8vo. pp. 135. 1952. Rs. 3-8-0. 


(41) The Newspaper in India (Ramananda Lectures)—by Sri Hemendra- 
prasad Ghosh, Demy 8vo. pp. 89. 1952. Rs. 3-0-0, 


(42) The Teachings of the Upanishadas by Sri Basanta Kumar Chatto- 
padhyaya, Demy 8vo. pp 326. - 1952.. Rs, 10-0-0." 
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| THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER | 


HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY GEORGE VI, KING OF ENGLAND 2i 


.JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, | 

JYOTISHARNAB, JYOTISH SHIROMANI, SAMUDRIKRATNA, M.R.A.S. (London) 
. of International famé, President of the world rénowned Baranashi 

Pandit Maha Sabha of Banaras and All-India Astrological land | 
Astronomical Society of Calcutta has won unique fame “not only 
in India but throughout the world (e.g. in England, America, | 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore etc.) and 
many notable persons from every nook and corner of the world 
have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty avid | 
super-natural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer 
& Palmist, Tantric can tell at a glance all about one’s past, present 
and future and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers | can 
heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help 
people to win difficult law suits and insure safety from impending dangers, poverty. 
prevent childlessness and free people from family unhappiness. 


Despaired persons are advised to test the powers of Panditji 
E A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 


His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—'' I have been astonished at! the | 
superhuman power of Panditji." Her Highness: The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba eb 
Tripura State says:—'' He is no doubt a great personage with miraculous power.’ 
The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., 
says :—‘ The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh Chandra is] 
the only, possible outcome of a great father to a like son." The Hon’ble Maharaja, 
of Santosh & Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy Choudhury, Kt., says:—'' On seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to | 
vords.". The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Orissa High Court, says! 

“ He is really a great personage with super-natural _ Power. " The Hon'ble ‘Minister, 
Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb. Raikot, says:—‘' The wonderful power of calcula- | 
tion and Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble 
Justice Mr. S. M. Das of Keonjhar State High Court, says:—'' Panditji has bestowed 
the life of my almost dead son." Mr. J A. ‘Lawrence Osaka, Japan, writes:—'‘ I lwas 
getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a different life 
since I started wearing.' Mr, Andre Temple, 2723, Popular Aye., Chicago, Yllinois, 
U, S, America.—'' I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different 
occasions. They all proved satisfactory." Mr. K, Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China : an 
“ Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mi. 
Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West Africa :—‘‘ I had ordered 
some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service." Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S.C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon:—'' I got marvellous effects 
{from your Kavachas on several occasions " and Mr. N. Taylor, England; Mrs. F. W., 
Gillespie, America; Rai Bahadur Hridoy Ballav Dey, Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 
Orissa, Kumar, Ramendra Narayan Roy, of famous Bhowal Sannyasi Case; Lf. Col. 
Mr. M. Gupta, LM.S, Inspector-Genera] of Prisons, Bihar; Sj. Bishnu Pada Roy, 
District Magistrate, 24- Parganas;  Mr..M. S. Devyee Gowda, M. Li. C., Mysore and’ others. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (GUARANTEED) 


DHANADA KAVACHA—¥or vast wealth, good luek and all-round pr osperityl- in 
life, honour and fame. Rs. 7-10. Special 29-11. Buper- special with speedy effects 129- H. 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA-To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion 
in services and in winning civil or ‘criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is 
unparalleled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs. 34-2, Super-special with speedy effects Rs. 184-4. ` 
MOHINI KAVACHA—Tiables arch ‘foes to become friends and friends s : 
friendly. Rs. 11-8. Special Hs. 34-2. Super-special Rs. 387.14. 
NRISINHA KAVACHA—T¢ cures all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil 
and evil spirits etc. Rs. 7-5. Special 13-9. Super-special with lasting speedy effects 68-9. 
z SARASWATI KAVACHA—Success in examinatién and sharp memory. Rs. = 9. 
Special Rs. 38-9. 
ree Detailed Catalogue with Testimonials Free on Request 


i A wonderful Astrological Book in English ————— ——— | 
" MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN" i 
| by Jyotish Samrat:—Deals month by month exhaustively. Rs. 3-8. | 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY | 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 (O.R.) Gréy Street, '' Basanta Nivas," Calcutta—85 
Consultation Hours—8-30 a.m.—10- 80 a.m. Phone B.B. 3685. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellington Sq. Junction). 
Calcutta—13, Phone: Central 4065, Consultation Hours—5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
LONDON OFFICE: Mr. M. A. Curtis, 7-A, Westway, London 
N.B. You are requested to note carefully the name and address of 
Panditji and Society. Otherwise you will be cheated. 





Jyotish Samrat 
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~ JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTAOHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Samkhyatirtha 


In the case of inference the relation of invariable inconcomitance 
holding between fire and smoke is grasped by a single means of 
proof. But in the case of presumption the relation of invariable 
concomitance holding between presence outside a house and absence 
from a house cannot be grasped by a single means of proof. fit is 
admitted by the Naiy&yikas that the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance is indirectly grasped by means of a hypothetical judgment that 
this is not possible if such-and-such condition is not available then we 
(the Mimansakas) take no exception to it. The major premise 
is obtained by means of presumption. The conelusion may be deduced 
from if ‘by means of syllogistic process. If the subsequent part of the 
cognitive process is called an inference then the Naiy&yikas may do so 
as they like. | 
— he relation of invariable concomitance holding between two 
objects just outside his house may be discovered. But in this way 
the relation of invariable concomitance holding between an object 
negated and its negation can never be discovered. 


When we see that Caitra is present in his house we conjecture 
that we cannot account for his stay at home if he 1s not absent from. 
other places. Thus, we presume his absence from all the places other 
than his house. We cannot see all the places other than his house 
and come to know that he is absent from each of them. In this case, 
generalisation based upon observation is impossible since the places 
are innumerable. How do.the Mimansakas arrive at-the general 
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(universal) proposition '"Where there is no fire there is no smoke’? ? 
The reply-of the Mimansakas to this question is that the method of 
agreement contributes much to arrive at the required induction that 
smoke is the invariable concomitant of fire but exclusive use of the 
method of difference. to arrive at the said induction is not worth 
trying. If. we arrive at the correct generalisation repeatedly. obsérving 
the positive instances then why should we run after negative Instances 
to arrive at the same truth in a roundabout’ manner? In the present 
case whenever we try to establish the relation of concomitance holding 
betwee Caitra and his absence in a general way we realise the real 
difficulty which beset it The absence of Caitra cannot be obstructed 
from its locus. The locii; ‘of such absencé are innumerable. Hence 
an induction is impossible “but à summation ofa few cases is merely 
possible. Hence Caitra's absente cannot be inferred. I 

Now, a question may arise that Caitra’s absence may be definitely 
known by means of non-perception. ` ‘No’ is our reply. The reason 
is as follows: When we know negation by means of non- perception 
we know it.as located upon some particular well-defined locus. | But 
the negation of Caitra belongs to all places excepting his House. 
Hence it cannot be known by non-perception. " ‘The objector may 
urge that he will roam about from one place to another in order to 
know the negation of Caitra by means of non-perception. Such -a 
contention is not tenable. Though he may pay a visit to all the 
different places. yet, he cannot definitely know there the negation 
of -Caitra. He. Jeaves _Kausambi for some other place. But a-doubt 
may dog him that. as soon as Caitra departs from Kausaambi he may 
re-enter it. To an ordinary man with a limited power of knowing 
things the negation: of -Caitra in all places outside his house cannot 
be known by means of non-perception put by means of presumption. 
He may still contend that the object in question may be easily inferred. 
The argument is as follows: All the other places contain the negation 
of Caitra because they are other than the place occupied by Caitra 
like the place in the vicinity of his house. Such an argument is set 
-at naught by a counter-argument. The other places are not distinct 
from such places as contain his negation because they are distinct 
‘from the place which - is very close to bis house like his own: ‘house. 
The small body of a man is seen only at.a particular place. br its 
negation had not existed in all other places then its small size would 
have been a puzzle which could not be solved. That is why it should 
be presumed that: his negation exists in all places not occupied by him. 
Hence, the negation of Caitra under -discussion- is only ascertained 
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by means of presumption. Sruta-:arthipatti: ‘Fat Devadatta does 
not take his meal during the day’ is an incomplete sentence but has 
a reference to some understood part of it. The knowledge of such 
understood portion is called presumption based upon verbal knowledge. 
Whenever we hear an incomplete sentence but7gather its sense with 
the aid ‘of some portion not given, the knowledge of’ such portion 
is a distinct type of knowledge since it is due to none of the accepted 
means of knowledge such as perception, etc. The above knowledge is 
not direct since the taking of meal at night (supper) is beyond the range 
of our vision. It is not an inference“ since the above knowledge 
accrues to one who is innocent: of the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance. We cannot even -entertain a supposition that it is due to 
cotaparison and so on. The knowledge of the'taking of ‘supper is 
. surely verbal. The words which are heard are not competent enough 
to convey the above sense since the sentence which is heard conveys 
a negative meaning but cannot express 4 positive meaning as well. 
Moreover, in the abové case, as long as the words such.as ‘At night 
he takes, etc.’ are not heard, the "meanings conveyed by the understood 
words cannot constitute the meaning of the given sentence. Moreover, — 
the meaning of the understood word, viz., ‘the taking of supper’ is 
neither a necessary element of the meaning of the given sentence nor 
inseparably related to it so that it is invariably presented to our 
consciousness even if it is not conveyed by the given words. 

Therefore the knowledge that he takes his-gupper is based upon 
an authoritative sentence which is assumed by us. et us now make 
an inquiry into the nature of the means of proof which leads us to 
do so. Our ears fail to hear such words as are not manifest since 
_ they have not been uttered. We cannot even infer the existence of 
the understood words since the words are also known eyen when the 
knowledge of-invariable concomitance, one of the essential conditions 
of inference, is absent. Moreover, it is almost. impossible to find 
out a mark which will be an invariable concomitant of those words 
which are eternal and transcendental. Therefore, we should presume 
a sentence which will solve all inconsistencies, involved in.the given 
sentence, considering the context and other relevant matters. 

The assumption of such a supplementary sentence on the basis 
of context, etc., has been admitted by the Mimánsakas who are : 
 Bupposed to be expert in understanding the nalure of a sentence. 
It has been stated in the Tantra-varitika that the assumption of a 
supplementary sentence has been accepted by all. It is hard to find 
out a mark which is an invariable concomitant of it since it is 
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transcendental ex-hypothesi. We cannot infer the words such as 
night, eic; If the sentence ' he eats at night’ is the probandum and 
Devadatta who is flabby but does not take his meal during the day 
is the probans then the probans in question does not belong to the 
‘subject of inference (the speaker of the sentence) but belongs to.such 
a locus as contains the negation ofthe probandum and hence is not 
an invariable mark. -Moreover, we find here no such property as 
can be proved by means of the probans in question just as we prove 
that a hill is fiery -because it is smoky. Neither the sentence ‘ he 
does not take his. meal during the: day? nor its meaning can : ‘constitute 
the mark which” will help.u Aus to. infer the, Agntence ' he. takes his meal 
at. night. , T o IPM NC oe T Zz E. pe » 

If the sentence coritaining the plirase ‘ at night’ (i.e., the sénifnce H 
. that he takes his meal at: night) is not’ heard then how cai it be 
grasped as belonging to the subject of inference? But if it is heard 
then there is no need of inferring it. 

It is highly impossible to hold that the meaning of the sentence 
that Devadatta who is bulky does not-take his meal during the day 
serves the purpose of a probans in connection with the inference in 
question. Nay, we cannot even hold that tbe inconsistency inherént 
in the sentence does not stir our imagination to supplement it by the 
assumption of the sentence that he takes his meal at night i in order 
to make it a consistent one. — 

Words denote universals. It will be an absurdity if they belong 
to no. particulars. But there will be no inconsistency if there is-no 
other sentence. (Therefore the meaning of the sentence has no part 
to play in -this matter.) For this reason the sentence which is being 
heard.implies'a syntactical relation with some part -of it not: given 
here but by. itself as it stands—fails to convey a consistent meaning. 
Hence, the given sentence implies it out of sheer grammatical 
necessity. It illustrates presumption based upon testimony. It i is to 
be noted here that a portion of sentence, a piece of verbal testiniony 
is presumed. but not the objects meant by it. | x 

Now, an objector raises a question as to the soundness of the 
_ above hypothesis: Why ‘should not the meaning of the above’ sentence 
presume the meaning of the complementary sentence not given in it? 
The bulky size is the effect of the taking of nocturnal food. The 
effect in question being experienced should lead to the inference of 
its cause, viz., the taking of food just as smoke, being perceived, is a 
means to the inferential knowledge of fire. The taking of meal ‘has 
beén forbidden at a particular, period of time but it must take place 
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in some other part of the day. What is the ini of inferring a 
sentence? Moreover, the sentence which is presumed is not méant 
for invisible merit but for the understanding of the proper meaning. 
No body.should find fault with the hypothesis that the meaning is 
directly presumed but not the sentence which conveys it. Why should. 
a partition in the shape of a ‘sentence be allowed to intervene between . 
the two meanings directly and indirectly acquired? 

The Mimànsakas give a reply to the above objecton. Oh child, 
you are still inexperienced in the import of a verbal testimony. 
À sentence which does not. convéy . a com plete meaning but produces 
an iniperfect knowledge, of objects 1 iS: not. a source of valid knowledge. 

Eyes and- other i Sense:organs revealing ronly & portion of an object 

"with which they come in. contact, produce valid knowledge, whereas 
' a sentence conveying only a portion of the complete meaning cannot 
be a source of valid knowledge. l - 

A sentence is a complete whole in which éach of its constituents . 
(i.e , parts of speech) fulfills its duty and tends to convey the meaning 
of the sentence. These parts do never stop half-way but invariably 
complete its task, viz., the expression of the complete meaning of a 
sentence. 

A sentence which expresses a complete meaning is a source of 
valid knowledge. Such a sentence -beat's-a-significant-name. There- 
fore, whenever we hear a portion of a sentence we should fill up 
the gap supplying the understood portion by our imagination. How 
can we get at the complete and consistent meaning if the wnderstood 
portion is not supplied? : 

In many cases the Vedic injunctions are incomplete. By means 
of presumption, based upon testimony, they are made complete. But 
in these cases if we do not complete the Vedic injunctions which enjoin 
rites then the latter, being merely implied will not be strictly Vedic, 

The Vedic mantra (a prayer) which speaks of a kind of ceremony 
in honour of the départed ancestors (astaki by name) leads us to 
assume an injunction which enjoins agtaké. Similarly, we assume 
Vedic injunctions on the basis of the direct wording of the Vedic 
mantras, the marks of gods given in the mantras etc. 

Sometimes, we also assume a complete Vedic injunction on the 
basis of an incomplete injunction, ‘The Vedic injunction one should 
_perform ‘Visvajit. sacrifice’ is an instance of an incomplete Vedic 
injunction. The injunction does not contain a word which denotes 
the enjoyer of the fruit of the action.* In this case, it does not carry 
the sense which it intends to convey. The object of an injunction is - 
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to induce a man to perform the rite prescribed by it. But a man 
who is aware of the fruit of the rite and intends to have it ia pet- 
suaded to do it. l | 
. Hence the above injunction should be supplemented by tbe 
word 'svargakamah' (desirous of heaven). The complete injunetion 
amounts to this that one who is desirous of heaven should perform 
Visvajit sacrifice. . The injunction ‘one who is desirous of the lusture 
arising from the holy study should offer Caru (rice boiled in milk) 
in honour of the sungod’ is also incomplete. since the meaning of the 
word ‘caru’ is ambiguous. It may mean either the pot containing 
rice boiled in milk or simply, rice boiled in milk. Hence, another 
injunction which throws light on the’ deity to be .worshipped and the 
article to be offered should be assumed to supplement it. , | @ 
In cases of subsidiary rites such as Amdragna, etc., a general. Hint 
has only been given by the basic injunction as ‘to their observance, 
In order to know the details of the rites which make them up: we ` 
are to assume some injunctions which assert that the subsidiary rites 
bear a close resemblance to the principal rites which they belong to £. 
The Mimansakas conclude thus:—As in these cases, the knów- 
ledge of invariable concomitance is impossible so presumption based 
upon testimony cannot be replaced by inference. By means of this 
proof, the words which are not heard but form part and parcel of the 
incomplete sentence, heard by us, are supplied. But if it is held 
that ‘the objects, denoted by these words, are to be assumed but not 
the words then these objects cannot enjoy the sanctity which is 
shared by the meanings of the actual Vedic words. The net result 
of this discussion is that presumption; based upon six sources of valid 
knowledge, should be accepted as a source of valid knowledge. But; 
on the contrary, presumphony - if carefully examined, is not distinct 
from inference. | | 
If two things are not inseparably connected by a tie of relation 
then one of them cannot illumine the other. No person can know 
another object on the basis of the knowledge of an object. More- 
over, the relation of invariable concomitance may exist between two 
objects but if one does not know it to be such then he cannot infer 
the other, simply knowing one of the, two. It should also be noted 
that a new born baby does not possess such a complicated process 
` of knowledge. (It is not an elementary form of knowledge). In all. 
cases of presumption it is not possible to know the specific relation 
existing between the two objects. But it is also a fact that they 
„are known to be related in a general manner. i ; 
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. Moreover, the Mimánsakas, hold that in a case of presumption 
the proof that it (the given) cannot be established without this (the | 
assumed solvent) is an Instance of negative concomitance. The 
negative concomitance, being known, does also lead tò the positive 
one that if i$ is assumed then it will be explained. These two 
, kinds of concomitance (positive and negative) are the property of the 
probans. Hence, presumpiion is not other than inference. We 
shall prove that what is based upon the observation of negative 
instances becomes. the probans when it is also grounded upon the 
observation of positive instances. Moreover, the so-called instances 
of presumption which are based upon percéption and other forms 
of valid knowledge and are-put forward: to prove the existence of 
d he supersensuous power of i an, object are really pointless since * the 
supersensuous object. in question. -does not exist. 

An effect which is produced only by its cause Pe by its 
conditions does not presuppose -the By pereenauouk power of the cause 
for its coming-into being. 

_The Mimánsakas contend that the. so-called cause is not a real 
cause. if it is ‘devoid. of power to produce an activity. (In other 
words, what is capable of producing an activity- is & cause. But 
what lacks it is not a cause). When a person intends to cut down 

a tree hé lifts up an axe. But like-wise he might have raised a 
shoe. to do it. If its capacity for doing an action is not admitted 
then any cause should have produced any. effect ‘without any restric- 
tion since the essence of all substances is one and the same. The 
Mimànsakas cite two examples to bring home. the point ‘at issue. 
If a man. takes poison he meets his death. If a house is set on fire 
then it is burnt. If we enquire into the cases. of these two effects 
then we find that the power, belonging to the so-called causes, cons- 
titutes the real cause. But in. these two cases if their power is 
obstructed by the recital of incantations then though’ ihe. causes are 
recognised to remain numerically, identical yet their effect does not 
take place. How does one account for it without subscribing io the 
hypothesis of powér? Because the essence of the “cause and the 
assemblage of conditions’ are not obstructed by the recitation of 
incantations. "The essence of, the cause remains unaffected and the 
assemblage of all conditions is now as it was before. The power of 
a cause to produce an effect is only obstructed. That is why the. 
effect does not come into being inspite of the fact that the cause 
remains unchanged and all the conditions assemble. Moreover, it i is 
also observed by us that-even:when two persons have service. of. the 
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same status and draw the same pay they have differences in their 
enjoyments of life. | This fact has ied the Naiy&yikas to assume 
intangible objects . like virtue etc. as conditions of all effects. If you 
follow the same line of thinking then | you will -have -to subscribe to 


the hypothesis of transcendental power. This is the sum and subs- | 


tance of the Mimansa- contention. RL * 
The view of the Mimansakas is- “Hot sound. rhe ‘Mimirisdkas 


have‘. contended that the selection of a particular cause for: à 
particular effect .point$: to "the gpotticn of power or force, of. 


a cause. Let us now subject it to a thorough scrutiny.’ We 


are not competent enough to frame a novel hypothesis of caus- ` 


ality concerning the positive objects but follow the traditional view 
in our theory and practice.: By our mere wish neither water doeg .. 


warm us during chill nor fire does quench our thirst. . How do! [we x ; 


- come to know that thésé two are causally connectéd e.g. an axe and 
the act of hewing? Hither we discover the. relation i in question or 


we learn it from the experienced persons. When ‘we discover: it 


we have recourse to the joint method of agreement and difference. 
That is why when we intend to cut-down a tree we take up.an ixe 
but not a shoe ete. - te 

= li should -algo be noted that whenéver a cause-in-itself is present - 
ihe effect does not come into being because like the cause itself the 
presence of conditions is also required for the appearance of an effect: 
As the conditions do not always accompany a cause so the effect does not 
come into being even in the presence of a cause. Virtue and such otlier 
objects are also included in the list of essential conditions. If the ` 
assemblage of such conditions is absolutely. necessary for the appear- 
. ance of-an effect then how is it that an effect would always appear 
because the mere cause is present. The. hypothesis of merit and . 


demerit should be admitted, otherwise, we fail to explain the variety l 


` of effects, Itis not a fact that they are. transcendental bëcause they. 
fepresent cosmic force. But they .are so because of their innate 
nature just like an intérnal organ and an atom. : 

The Mimansakas have held that when some particular incanta. 


tions are uttered the effects do nöt appear inspite of the assemblage. : 
of all conditions and the causes, e.g., poison and fire do noi produce. 


their effect. According ‘to them the only possible explanation-is that 
the force of the cause is obstructed under such circumstances. The 
Naiyàyikas point out that an effect does not appear not beca use the 
. force is counteracted but because the assemblage of conditions is 
disturbed by the introduction of this new factor. (They z mean. to 
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say that the presence of a negative condition is also essential for the 
appearance of ‘an effect but with the utterance of the incantation 
mentioned above the negative condition disappears from the scene). 
What has béen by the person uttering the incantation if he does not 
counteract the force'in question? No, he has riot obstructed the force 
but has ‘simply introduced a change into the very collocation of con- 
ditious, nay, he has replaced the old collocation by a new one. We 
should also bear in mind that a particular collocation conditions a 
particular effect and hence the effect in question does not appear. 
The Mimansakas take an exception to this explanation and point out 
that as no perceptible change is noticed in the, nature of a cause so 
how is it that an effect does not come into being? If this is their. 
contention then how will they. "qe why poison does not kill a 
person when it is not devoured ?- | 

Now the’ Mimansakas may give an answer that the contact of 
poison with blood-is also one of the conditions of death. If this is 
their answer then the Naiyayikas will also argue that the absence 
of an incantation is also a negative condition of au effect such as 
burning, death etc. *Whena just person swears virtue protects him 
unnoticed. Similarly, an incantation finds a place in the assemblage 
of conditions and stands in the way-:of the appearance of an. effect. 
Let us, for the sake of an argument, assume the existence of force. 
How doé&'an incantation act upon force? Does it destroy force or 
counteract its influence? Certainly, if does not destroy force since 
with the disappearance of the influence of the-incantation in question 
the effect of force is seen. If it is held that force is counteracted 
then the Naiyàyikas will also argue that the cause itself is likewise 
restrained from producing its effect. 

. The cause remains unaffected. “How is it that it does not 
produce its efect?” ‘says the objector. “THe very question is also 
applicable to force’’ is the reply.-of the Naiyāyikas. The objector 
may urge that the unchanged nature’ of the cause is directly grasped. 
The rejoinder is that force also remains unaffected and its unchanged 
nature is inferred from its effect. „The“ : Naiyāyikas put a question 
to the Mimansakas whether force which is postulated by them is 
self-existent -like the cause itself or it is an effect. If they hold that 
it is co-eternal like the cause then its effect should always follow 
from it. Now, they may hold that force alone does not produce an 
effect but it requires the aid of concomitant conditions. If they 
subscribe to this view then the assumption of force becomes sup- 
erfluous since the hypothesis that the cause itself un es by 
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the conditions produces an effect better obeys the law of economy. 
What purpose will serve the hypothesis of force? If they hold that 
the force of a cause is an effect of the cause itself then is “it an effect 
of the cause alone or of the cause combined with the conditions? ‘If 
they answer the first question in the affirmative then an effect should 
always come into being since force coritinuously follow from its 
cause. Again, if they hold that force is an effect of the assemblage 
of conditions then the very collocation of conditions will only be 
sufficient enough to explain an effect: In that case what is the good 
of postulating ‘force’ which intervenes between the cause and its 
effect (i.e. , à redundant tertim quid)? Again they may urge that a 
_ cause i lacks force cannot producé an effect. If this i is their 
contention then they surely invite a regressus ad infinitum | since 
force, the’ affect, is produced by a cause which possesses tole? force 
which in its turn requires another force for its very. existence and so 
ori ad infinitum. : 

The Mimansakas go on defending their ‘case thus -— invisible 
object. is postulated only to explain a perceptible object in a perfect 
manner but not to spoil one’s own case. Ifa series of forces ds, as- 


sumed then the potentiality of a cause will be simply exbausted by 


the production of, such a series and no effect will be produced. Hence, 


they postulate the hypothesis of only one force and hold that, the 


metaphysical problem of a regressus ad infinitum does not arige. 
A critical review of this hypothesis is as follows :—If a perceptible 
object is not. explained without the postulation of an invisible object 
then and then only they are. at liberty to assume an invisible object. 
Tf a visible object is otherwise explained then there is no necessity of 
assuming an invisible object. And the Naiy&yikas have also proved to 
the hilt that a visible fact is explained without assuming an invisible 
object. They also hold that if the-opponents are bent upon assuming an 
invisible object in order to explain a fact then they may do so provided 
that it does not involve a regressus ad infinitum like merit and deerit. 
Moreover, the latter should bear i in mind that they also assume an 
imperceptible process of the causal favtor like force in order to explain 
an effect. Now, the Naiyayikas point out that if oné of these two 
hypotheses of invisible objects explains facts t.e., effects to the. satise 
faction of all then why should the Mimansakas assume two invisible 
objects, violating the law of economy of thought? The Mimansakas 
contend that if a so-called cause which is possessed of.force doesnot 
produce its effect.in and through its intermediate process ~then it is 
nota real cause, The Naiy&yikas put a question to them. “How 
o 
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do they know- that the cause possesses force?" They may give a. 


reply that they infer it from its effect. The Naiy&yikas take an 
exception to-it that an effect owes its existence only to an intermediate 
process but not lo ‘force. The Mimansakas contend that a tree is not 
cut down even when a shoe is busy with itë intermediate process. 
If this is the contention of the Miminsakas then they should admit 


that the intermediate process is perceptible: but not transcendental — 


since they do not. infer the intermediate process of a cause from its 
effect but directly know the opération of the cause in and through the 
intermediate process before the appearance of its effect. 

An intermediate process is always an inference. Jt is inferred 
only from its effect. An effect is a mark only of one of the two viz., 
forte or an intermediate process. Hence, we cannot:infer both of 
them on the strength of one and the séme mark. “Let us now pay 
our heed tothe point at issue. Hence, the above illustrations of 
presumption which are put forward to establish the existence of 
transcendental force -are really pointless.. Even if we assume the 
existence of transcendental force for the sake of an argument then it 
is only an inference since the invariable relation which holds between 
two concomitants is an instance of causal relation. If the cause-in- 
itself is not suffitient’ enough to bring about its effect then we should 
infer something else in addition to the presupposed cause in order to 
explain an effect and this is called ‘force’. 

The instances of presumption which have been- advanced to prove 


the eternality of sound will be refuted later on in pue chapter on verbal: 


authority. 

The examples of presumption based upon non-perception do really 
illustrate inference. The absence of a living person from his house 
constitutes a mark which indicates his existence outside his house. 
The absence of living Caitra from his house is the subject of inference. 
His existence outside his house is the probandum. The state of his 
being absent from house is the probans. On previous occasion we 
have found that whenever a living person has been absent from his 


house he has been present outside his place of residence, A similar. 


instance may be cited. Smoke .co-exists with fire because it possesses 
smokeness. Therefore, it has been a vain feat.of wordy battle to find 
fault with the reason and to refute the syllogistic argument advanced 
to prove the inferential character of the judgment that living Caitra is 
present outside his house. 

The -Mimansakas have contended that if presumption is an 


* 


instance of inference then presumption will have no new object to . 


a” 
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reveal. But such a contention is not tenable. Which objéct is 
grasped by presumption according to you? . Is it unqualified existence 
of Caitra? Or, is it his staying outside his house? His existence 
pure and simple has been known from the astrological science. Hence, 


it is nof an object of some other means of knowledge. The object to 


be known is his, presence somewhere outside the house. How is this 
object included in the already cognised object? The proof which 


generates knowledge of his absence from his house opposes the 


appearance of such knowledge as reveals his presence ab home.' But 
it throws light neither on his presence nor on his absence outside. | 
When the absence of a man from his house is perceived by üs wé 
cannot definitely know whether he is far away from the land of the 
living or he'is staying in the courtyard of his house. But if welkftow 
that a living person is absent from his house then we unerringly infer 


+ 


‘that he is staying outside his house. Moreover, the knowledge of 


the absence of a living person from his house cannot be equated with 
the knowledge of his presence outside his house: The fact that a man 


is living is one thing but, on the other hand, the fact that he is stay- 


ing outside his house is another thing. Moreover it cannot be also 
held that the knowledge of the absence of a living’ person ‘from his | 
house is the same as the knowledge of'that person staying outside his 

house. From thé knowledge of the first object we pass on to the 
knowledge of the second object but these two pieces of knowledge are 


' not identical. Our knowledge of smoke on the locus of fire is not the 


same asis the knowledge of fire. Smoke. is different from fire, , In 
this case, too, the absence of a living person from his house is denci 
from his presence outside his house. The hill and fire are known 
objects. We infer only their relation which is a novel object. :Birai- 
larly, here too, the connection of the living person with the place 
outside his house is only interred since itis such an object asis not 
known before. d 

If the Mīinānsakas do not approve of this decision that a novel 
object, t.e., the. connection of the living person with the place outside 
his house, is known by us; then presumption, having no new object 
to reveal, becomes simply superfluous. His absence from his house 
and. his life during his absence from home are known by means of 
two distinct sources of knowledge.. But if we infer his contact: with 


"some place outside his house then’ we see that inference has some 


~ scope for revealing an unknown object. But presumption has no 


such scope. It simply grasps an object which is already khown. 
Jn case of presumption an object is postulated in order to solve an^ 
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apparent contradiction involved in a given fact. An' unknown object 
cannot be postulated. Hence, presumption reveals no new object. 
It has been stated in their authoritative work that as an object which 
is known either through any source of knowledge other than the- 
verbal testimony or through the- verba] testimony seems to involve 
contradiction so someother object is assumed to solve it. The object 
which is postulated is never denoted by a word. The source of the 
knowledge of the object to be postulated is the object which seems 
to involve contradiction. Hence, the object to be postulated is known 
already. Thus, presumption reveals no new object. As we infer an 
object on the basis of the relation of positive concomitance alone so 
we may also infer only on the sirength of negative concomitance. 
lence, presumption is nof a distinct source of knowledge. This is 
the sum and substance of our argument. - 

The followers of the Prabhakira school of Mimàns& follow & 
different line of thinking to distinguish between Inference and Pre- 
sumption. In ease of inference the so-called probans is not depen-. 
dable if the probandum does not exist on the locus of the probans 
in’ question. "The adjective phrase ‘otherwise, not logically valid ' 
qualifies a probans i in ease of inference. For example, smoke cannot 
logically exist on the subject of inference if fire does not exist there. 
But in ease of presumption reverse is the. order subsisting between 
the implier and the implied. The implied object cannot be proved if 
ihe implier does not exist. Let us take a familiar example.: lt 
cannot be proved that a living person is staying outside if he is not 
absent from his house. - When a living person goes out of his house 
he stays outside. "They also explain the extract of Sabara's commen- 
tary dealing with presumption in the light of this new hypothesis. 
The object which is known to us either through the verbal testimony 
or through the other means of knowledge causes us to postulate other 
objects. As such an object is the only source of postulation so in the 
absence of it such a postulation becomes. impossible. Again, if we 
have no opportunity of postulating an object then the object which 
is postulated cannot appear on the scene. Presumption reveals only 
an object which is assumed. Hence, Presumption is not Inference. 
This is the sum and substance of the Prabh&kara-theory. 

This difference is merely verbal but is not based upon the obser- 
vation of some new facts. Ifthe object which is postulated | is not 
known before then how can one know that it will appear to us to be 
a puzzle without having such and sueh conditions? If one possesses 
the previous knowledge of the postulated object then what is the good 
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of ` exposing thé, puzzling, character?  Becáuse we have definitely. 


known: the object which we are now trying to-know in this context. 
The Prabhakaras may contend that we have already known | not 
merely the postulated object but also thé puzzling character without 
assuming such and such indicator. Oh so great is its difference from 
“ inference ^. Does this statement not amount to this that the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance precedes presumption ? If they 
say that the presence of a living person outside is impossible without 
his absence from house then they should also admit. that if he is 
absent from his house then he is surely present outside his house. 

What is the nature of this impossibility? It is metaphysical : ‘or 
epistemological impossibility then the so-called ‘presumption is no 
better than inference since the latter thought-process moves in £f 
similar manner. If the probans is known before then the. prabandwni 
is ‘known afterwords and if the probans i is not previously known then 
the probandum cannot be known. ! 

It is a wrong statement that the absence of a living person from 
his house does not objectively | determine his presence outside. at 
the absence from house is an established fact then its effect is subise- 
quently produced by it since-a cause is invariably antecedent to its 
effect. Such a cauSe -alone is productive of its effect. Now it is, to 
be noted that when a living person is just absent from his: house does 
he not necessarily at that moment stay outside his house? Hence, 
the causal relation does not hold between one's absence from house 
and his presence outside. But this discussion is fruitless since it has 
no bearing upon the point in question. In other words, such a dis- 
cussion does not improve upon-the Prabhikara thesis that presump- 
tion is:a distinct source of knowledge. 

Some logicians of the Prabhakara school hold that irem oH 
is distinct from inference since in presumption the implier points ito 
the implied and conditions the implied. ‘In case of inference smoke 
is only the mark of fire but in case of presumption the absence fróm 
.lhouse indicates.and produces presence outside. Such a thesis: is like- 
. wise refuted. Moreover, the Mimansakas have already pointed out 
that the relation of invariable concomitance holding between the. 
implier and the implied can in no way be discovered since such a rela- 
tion is discovered when the objects:thus related are within the range 
of vision. Such an argument does not make an appeal to us. 

The Miminsakas themselves are not sure of the truth of their 
argument. A doubt whether or not the invariable relation holds 
between the implier and the implied has arisen in their mind but they 


^ 
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have not been able to arrive at the definite conclusion that the above 
relation does not subsist between them. Hence, they have put 
forward another example to prove their thesis. The example in 
question is as follows :— When a living person is af home he is not 
out. But if they think that it is a better one then they should have 
given it at the outset. But it does not illustrate presumption based - 
upon non perception. © The initial proposition of the Mimansakas is 
that there are six kinds of presumption. But they, cowed down with 
fear at the side-glance of the angry Naiyayikas, have taken to heels, 
deserted presumption based upon non-perception like a doe in a 
forest. Such an act, on their part, is extremely mean and unworthy 
of a noble man. ` ^ 

e If you desert this young lady (in the shape of the former illustra- 
tion of presumption) who absolutely depends upon you for her 
protection then bow will the other ladies (the other illustrations of 
presumption) count upon your protection with confidence? 

Ifa negative fact is presumed on the basis of a positive fact 
then it is an illustration of presumption based upon perception. 
But in that case it is not difficult to discover the relation of invariable 
concomitance holding between the above two facts. The simple 
reason is that an object of limited extension occupies only a portion 
of space and hence in the other spaces its negation can be easily 
known. If it is determined. that smoke does not exist in a place 
where fire does not exist then does such smoke, according to you, 
play the part of a probans which establishes the existence of fire 
on its locus?- As you decide with regard to this example so we 
decide with regard to your example of presumption. (If you agree 
to the point that the above example illustrates inference based upon 
negative concomitance then the instance of presumption is in no 
way different from that of inference). 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that inference is based only 
upon the positive concomitance discovered in and through repeated 
observations. Sucha contention is not tenable. Ifthe Mimansakas 
hold that a negative fact is implied by presumption then they surely 
arrive at a wrong conclusion. But the Naiyàyikas hold that a mark 
which is either positively or negatively related to the probandum ~ 
is conducive to its inference provided that the probandum in -question 
is not already known. We shall prove later on that there are cases 
of inference: in which the knowledge of the negative concomitance is 
essential. If we do not ascertain the positive and negative relations — 
of the probans belonging to the subject of inference before the 
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actual act of inferring then we are not sure of the truth of .an induc- 
tion which leads to a deduction. The very propositions which the 
- Mimàánsakas have put forward to prove the absence. of a living person 
from all places outside his house are the same as are required for the 
inferential knowledge of his absence. All, the counter-argumenis, 
advanced by the Mimansakas, are really semblances of reasoning 
since they are contradicted by the sources of valid knowledge such 
as perception, etc. The example of the so-called presumption, based 
upon the verbal testimony, is a weak one and, is not different from” 
that of an inference. Itis really absurd to presume the part of a 
sentence since the meaning of the absent part can be inferred fróni 
iis effect which serves the purpose ofa genuine mark. As you infer. 
fire, the cause of smoke, on a hill seeing smoke, the effect of fire? 
in its cave so you may infer the taking of meal, the essential condi: 
tion of flabbiness, noticing the great bulk of a person. We notice 
no difference in these two instances. From our repeated observa- 
tions we have learnt that flabbiness is the effect ofthe taking of. meal. 
In some cases the mark is perceived but in other case i$ may. be 
known by means of the verbal knowledge. There is ano great gült 
of difference fixed between these two types of marks. 2 
The Mimansakas contend that an incomplete sentence cannot 
convey its full meaning. They do not mean to say that the sentence 
that flabby Devadatta does not take his meal during the day ‘fails ‘to 
convey that he is flabby but simply intend to suggest that the 
knowledge of his flabbiness is conditional and that it involves: a 
reference to its condition which is not given there. This hypotheti- 
cal knowledge being incomplete is not a true one. Hence the source - 
of this knowledge, t.e., the sentence, is not a means of proof, Hence; 
"the sentence in question should be made complete. This is the sum 
and substance of the Mimansa contention. Such a contention lis 
not. tenable. Now let us see which of the following involves! a 
reference to something else. Is it a word or its meaning or its 
knowledge? If it is held that a word involves a reference then it may 
be answered to the effect that as no inarticulate sound involves a 
reference so no word which does not refer to a meaning involves a 
reference to some other word. If it is further held that a word which 
refers to its meaning also involves a reference to some other word 
then this hypothesis requires further clarification. The upholders 
of the hypothesis should agree to the point that the meaning of, a 
word also involves a reference to some other object. If it is admitted 
that the meaning of a word involves a reference to some other object 
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then the hypothesis that the presumption of a sentence is necessary 
becomes superfluous. Now, the Mimansakas may uphold the third 
alternative and assert that consciousness involves a reference. If 
this is their stand then the critics (the Naiyàyikas) point out that 
all forms of consciousness do not involve a reference to other 
objects. The critics admit that the knowledge of the meaning of a 
word involves a reference to other objects over and above its own 
object because its object involves a reference to them. But they also 
-subseribe to the view that the auditory perception of a sound does 
not involve such a reference since sound itself, its object, does not 
involve a reference to other objects. Hence, in order to establish 
the referential character of meaning one should admit the referential 
character of an object. — 

. Moreover, the Mimansakas presume a clause in order to establish 
the knowledge of some additional objects. Hence, it will be a 
simpler course to be adopted by us if we directly assume the additional 
objects themselves. What benefit do we derive, having recourse to 
the additional step? * 
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- DEPRESSION? - 
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"ou 0 Q8. R. Boss; “MA. Biso. (Low). | 


' (Director 5 Statistics, Bihar, Patna) 


One hears a lot ok talk these days about business being very dull ; 
the -stéck exchange prices have continued to be very much depressed 
for sometime past;, and recently some of the State -Governments 
have been experiencing a shortfall of revenue. AJl these induce one . 
to ask the question: Are we on the threshold of an industrial aid 
business depression? An attempt has been made here to exatnine the 
matter, if not to answer the question, by bringing together the-avaiil- 
able statistics which may be expected to throw light on the subject. 
Although some all.India statistics have been brought to bear on the 
issue, my primary object is to study with the help of -available statis- 
tics, the state of things as has prevailed im Bihar for some months 
ae ' For my study I have mainly utilised..the monthly (or weekly) 
statistics, for the reason that even if we are facing an incipient 
business slump, if must be a matter of comparatively recent occurrence. 
Great caution is, however, necegsary’,” “in, interpreting the serial 
(monthly) statistics. Firstly, most of the matters to which the 
statistics relate, show very appreciable Seasonal variations, such | [as 
the price of féodgrains. Secondly, .the unequal length of different 
months would, in some cases, show variations in the monthly figures, 
.88 in the case of clearing house returns, even if there is no funda- 
“mental change in the daily rate. Thirdly, in the case of certain | 
classes of statistics, such as the receipts from sales tax, a change i In. 
monthly figure may be brought about by a change in the. rate of tax h 
imposed (from one year to another) even if the fundamental economic 
position in the country has remained unchanged. Fourthly, in the 
case of many kinds of revenue statistics (revenue from non-judieial 
stamps, for éxample), the collection of revenue is often very irregular 
from month to month and shows almost erratic fluctuations. Fifthly, 
the coverage of the monthly statistics, as in the case of the time and 
sight deposits of scheduled banks, may vary somewhat from month 
to month. Sixthly;the statistics of industrial production may show 
a decline from one month to another due to the purely fortuitous 


reasons of strikes and breakdowns of machinery which may have ino 
| 
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connection whatsoever with industrial booms and depressions.  Lasily, 
some statistics, such as those of registrations and placements of job- 

seekers furnished by the Employment Exchanges, may show an 
increase from month to month nob because there is an increase in -the 
volume of unemployment .due to industrial depression, or an increase 
in the demand for personnel due to industrial boom, but due to the 
services of the Rinployment Exchange gaining greater publicity and | 
the greater utilisation of its services by employers and job-seekers. 

For all these reasons, no single statistical series can- provide.a safe 
or infallible guide to the state of business or indastrial- activity in the 
country, even when we take the precaution of comparing (he statistics 
relating to a par ticular month with those of the corresponding month 
of the previous year. It is only when the differeat series of statistics 
selected as indicators of business activity, all point ‘more or less in the 
same direction, that one can be reasonably sure of the conclusion to be 
drawn from them. 

. The most prominent feature of a business recession is a fall of 
prices. - I shall, therefore, take up price statistics first-of all. itis 
now well-known that thére was a. sharp fall of prices from the middle of 
January to the middle of- March, 1952,. due to the pricking of the 
Korean boom ; and in the.course of nine weeks from 12th January, 
1952 to 15th March, 1952, the wholesale price index fell from 431 
to 865, i.e., by 15 per cent. "Since. then there has been some recovery, 
and the weekly index has fluctuated between a maximum of 391 and 
a minimum of 335. The components of the index show that on 15th 
November, 1952, food articles were 9 per cent., industrial raw, materials. 
27 per cent., semi-manufactures:8 per cent., manufactures 6 per cent. 
and. the miscellaneous group 17 per cent. , lower than in the correspond- 
ing week of the previous year, i.e., on 17th November, 1951. It is- 
of interest to note that the largest fall has been in the case of indus- 
trial raw matetials-and the miscellaneous group, i.e., the same two 
groups which, among the components: of the index, have shown the 
highest rise from the pre-war level. The following table shows the 
movements of the wholesale price index from year to year 
since 1947 :— | 
Year Wholesale Price Index Number’ 


1947 297.4 
1948 | 367.1 
1949 98L.l 
1950 400.7 
1951 ' 489.8 


1952 dO months) 388.7 


L 
t 
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The 1952 index (average of 10 months) is 12 per cent. lower l 
than the .1951 index (average of the same, 10 months) and for the first 
time since 1938 the merry upward swing of prices from year to yeat has | 
not only been halted pup reversed. We are now back to almost (1949 
level of prices. : 2d | | 

Against this background of a fall in the all-India ` level of prices 
during 1952 of about 12 per cent. let us examine the state of things 
in Bihar. " No wholesale price index for Bihar is compiled. But the 
average of end of month wholesale: prices-of important agricultural 
commodities during the six months; April to September, 1952, sho B 
the following changes when compared with the similar average six 


monthly prices of 1951:— - ^ | ; T [d 
April to. Rice Wheat.. Maizo Gram Arhar Mustard Gur 
Septem- (medium) (red) | dal l seed. 

ber | | 


Patna Arrah Chapra Arrah Patna Patna l Patna 


 - 1952- 8 101 | 67, 94 80 >56 

The average six monthly price of loose jute (Purnea) from oii 
. to September, .1952, shows a fall of 15 per cent compared with the 
~ average annual price of jute in 1949. Again, a comparison of the 
average price of rice at six district headquarters, of wheat and barley 
at four district headquarters, of maize at three district headquarte S 
and of gram at five’ district headquarters, ruling on 29th November, 
1952; shows the following changes when compared with similar prices 
. on the corresponding date (1st December, 1951) of the previous year +- 


1951. 100 100 100 100 100 -100 ` x 


| 

Date s Wheat Barley Maize sy Gram | 
112.51 ^ 100 - 100 100 100 100 | 
- 99.11.52 81 10 | 9 80 102 ; 


-It thus appears that there has been appreciable fall in the prices 
of rice, maize, arbar dal, mustard seed and gur ; while wheat and 
grain do not appear to have shared in this fall. NE 


| 
| 


| The average retail price, index numbers for different groups of 
commodities at Patna, as compiled by the Labour Bureau, Govern- 
ment of India, for the five months, April to August, 1952, show ‘the 


| | 
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following changes nen compared with the average prices for the 
sáme period in 1951 :— 


April to Cereals ..Pulees Other articles Fuel & Miscellaneous 


August. WE of food. Lighting. 
1951 100 -. 100 100 -100 100 
1952 84°77 78 9g 89 


The above figures show a substantial fall except in the case of 
fuel and lighting. Again, the price of gold and silver in the Patna | 
market has recorded a substantial fall during the year 1959 as would 
appear from the fact that the average price of a guinea during the 
period September to November, 1952, was 18 per cent lower than its 
average price during-the period January to March, 1952; while the 
average price of silver was 12 per cent lower. - 


Closely ‘connected with retail prices is the working class cost of 
living index numbers. The Jamshedpur cost of living index numbers 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour, Government of India, with 1944 
as base (=100), show.the following movements :— 


1947 l 123 
1948 -"'" 186 
19049 — ^ 188 
1950 145: 
1951 | 160 


1952 (9 months) 154 


The average cost of living index from April to September, 1954, 
was only 7 per cent. less than the average index over the same period 
in 1951. The fallin the cost of living is somewhat underestimated 
by keeping house-rent constant at the base year figure throughout the | 
period. Amongst the constituents of the index, the price of food 
shows a fall of 4'per ceni, fuel and lighting a fall of 12 per cent, 
clothing, bedding and footwear a fall of 9 per cent. and miscellaneous 
items a fall of 8 per cent, while the total index shows a fall of 5 per 
cent, from August, 1951 to August, 1952. The fall in the cost of 
living appears to have been quite moderate; yet, as in the case of 
wholesale prices, the continuous upward swing in the cost of living 
from year to year appears to have been halted in 1952 although we 
appear to be yet far off from the level of 1949, 

Having examined the position with regard to prices, we may pass 
.on to an examination of some of the sensitive indices which reflect the 
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Dissi activity of the community. Here we shail start with sortie’ 
of the financial statistics that are available, as these have often a 
causal connection with the level of prices. The (Reserve Bank) note 
circulation is subject to marked seasonal fluctuations. It rises fróm 
October to May and falls from Jute to September. The average 
monthly note circulation during the busy and slack seasons of 1950 bi T 
and 1951-52 are shown below :— | 


| 

* Rs. | 

October 1950 to May, 1951 — | .. 1198.99 crores 

. June, 1951 to October, 1951 ` .. 1191.07  ,| 
November, 1951 to April, 1952 . .. 1148.11  ,, 

May, 1952 to October, 1952 - .. 1114.59 2 


It would thus appear that the average monthly note circulation 
during the busy season of 1951-52 was 96 per cent. of the note eircula- 
tion during the busy season of 1950-51 and the average monthly note 
circulation in the slack season of 1959.:was 94 per cent. of the average 
circulation in the slack season of the prévious year. The highest 
monthly note circulation attained in 1952 was only 89 per cent. of 
the highest monthly note circulation in 1951 and the lowest monthly 
note circulation in 1952 was 97 per cent. of the lowest monthly note 
circulation of 1951. ] 

The average monthly demand deposits of 93 scheduled banks 
have shown the following fluctuations :— | 


! 

TEE Rs. | 

June to: ‘October, 1951.-. "E «« 606.54 ‘crores | 
E une; 4o October, 1952 ` a. 858.70 ,, | 
| 


EM the 1952 figures are 9 per cent. lower than the 1951 gars 
The lowest figure of demand deposits in (October) 1952 was 9 per cont, 


- Jess than the lowest of demand deposits figure in (October) 1951, while 


"i 


the highest figure of demand. deposits in 1952 (up to October, 1952) was 
7 per. cent. lower than the highest figure in (April), 1051. It would 
seem that demand deposits have shown a somewhat greater propor: 
tionate fall than note circulation. . 


While the statistics of demand deposits in Bihar of the scheduled 


. banks operating in this Slate" are not published regularly every month 


(only annuai figures of deposits and advancés of a variable number! of 
scheduled - banks operating in Bihar being made available annually i in 
the Trend‘and. Progress of Banking i in India), we may consider here 
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. the e gA of the value (in lakhs of rupees) of money orders issued 
and paid in Bihar, as also of the savings bank deposits and with- 
drawals in tbis State. The figures are as follows— 


Savings Bank (Rs. lakhs) Money Orders (Rs. lakhs) 


Deposits Withdrawals) Issued Paid 
1948-49 657.52 517.38 1384.08 1454.05 
1949-50 716.55 577.65 1477.08 1598.11 
1950-51 114.88 681.89 1605.48  - 1765.73 
1951-52 N.A. N.A. NA. - N.A. 
1952-53 (7 months) 585.61 414.75 955.55 1098.88 


N.A.—Not available 


In the absence of the monthly and annual figures for the year 
1951-52, it is difficult to institute any comparison of the current year’s 
figures with those of the previous year. But it seems likely that the 
values of money orders issued.and paid in Bihar in 1952-58 will show 
lower figures than the values of money orders issued and paid in 1951- 
52. Itisof interest to note that money orders paid in Bihar are 
consistently higher than money orders issued in Bihar. 


Another very sensitive index of business activity is provided by 
the clearing house returns. In Bihar there are three clearing houses. 
at Patna, Gaya and Muzaffarpur. The value (in lakhs of rupees) of 
cheques cleared through these clearing houses are given below :— 


Patna | Saya |... Muzaffárpur 
1950-51 10,95.5 "om c 
1951-52 11,97.7 3,95.8 — 118.9 
1952-53 (8 months) —6,15.4 170.3 .  . 76,2 


It would thus appear that the value of cheques cleared through 
all the three clearing houses in Bibar during the eight months (April 
to November) of 1952 formed only 80 per cent of the value of cheques ` 
cleared during the same eight months of 1951, which shows a consi- 
ssid decline in the volume of business transacted. 


_Another sensitive indicator of the state of business psychology 
in the country is provided by fluctuations ` in the values of stock 
exchange securities. The following table “gives the index number 
of the values of variable dividend industrial securities, as- compiled 
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by ihe Reserve Bank of India, with their values in 1938 as equivalent 
to 100 :— 


, 1948-49 Rs. 136.5 


. 1949-50 » 115.4 
1951-52 ,, 197.8 


| 
| 
1950-51 , 124.2 | 
| 
i 
1952-53 (T months) ,, ^ 108.7 | 


In the course of 16 months from June, 1951 to October, 1952, 
the index has come down from 188.6 to 106.8, i.e., by 23 per cent. 
"The value of almost every class of industrial security has recorded 
substantial decline, the least affected being the cement industry. | 


We may now turn to a different class of statistics which refer 
to the revenues accruing to Government from certain sources. Soine 
‘sources of revenue to the State, such as the sales tax, excise duty, 
etc. respond quickly to changes in the economic condition of the 
people; while others, such as land revenue, are less responsive. 
I shall, therefore, take up certain sources of revenue which are 
considered to be sensitive indicators of changes in the economic 
situation of the country. Let me first examine the revenues accruing 
from the business’ enterprises of the State, such as the railways and 
the post and’ telegraph services. Unfortunately, at the moment 
I have been able to get the figures of postal traffic and earnings only 
up to May, 1952, while in the case of earnings of railways, comparison 
of monthly figures is somewhat vitiated by changes in the besis lof 
compiling the figures from time to time. The following figures 
indicate the movements of the monthly average of postal revenues 
in lakhs of rupees:— — | | 


M 


1948 Rs. 240.19 
1949 ,, 266.49 
1950 . , 279.49 
1951 , 991.99 


1952 (5 months) ,, 358.84 


Daye ninie ——M A — oe 


Although the average monthly revenue for the five moni lof 
1952 is higher than the average monthly revenue of the twelve DE 
of 1951 by 10 per cent, yet compared with tbe average monthly 
revenue of the same five months of 1951, the monthly revenue of 1952 
is only one per cent higher. It thus appears that at least up to May, 
1952, the postal revenues had given no indication of business 
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recession. Coming to the tonnage lifted and earnings of Class I 
railways, .we find the position to be as follows :— 


Average daily earnings (in lakhs of rupees). from tonnage lifted in 
Class I railways. 


November to Oct., 1950-51 Bs. 78.6 
November to Oct., 1951-52 » 751 


It should be noted that the figures from July, 1951,.1ake no 
account of military traffic and hence tend to depress the figures of 
1951-52 compared with those of 1950-51. Again, the freight charges | 
on railway coal and stores in respect of Central, Southern and — 
Western Railways are excluded from the figures from April, 1952, 
which, again, has the effect of depressing the figure for the year 
1951-52. In spite of tbe handicaps, the figures for the year 1951-52 
are two per cent higher than those of 1950-51. It may, however, be 
noted that if we take the average of the last four months (July to 
October, 1952) figures of daily earnings and compare them with the 
average daily earnings of the corresponding period of the previous 
year, we find that the current years figures are 4 per cent lower 
than the previous year's figures. We thus see that the earnings of 
railways (from freight) and post and telegraph services up to May or 
June, 1952 show no evidence of economic deterioration in the country. 


Turning now to the revenues of the Bihar Government from 
certain sources, we find that the excise revenue has decreased as 
follows :-— l 


January to September, 1951 - Rs. 402.24 - lakhs | j 
January to September, 1952 , 849.98 lakhs. 


Thus the current year's figures are 13 per cent lower than last 
year's figures. During this period of nine months of ihe current 
year, the excise revenue in each month has been less than the excise 
revenue of the corresponding month of the previous year except in 
the month of May. It may further be noted that the consumption 
of country spirit during the nine months of 1952 was 14 per cent less 
than its consumption during the corresponding period of last year. 
In fact the consumption’ was less in every month of 1952 than in the 
corresponding month of 1951. 


The yield from commercial taxes during the period of six months 


(April to September) of the current financial year compared with the 
4—1894P—IT 
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yield of the same taxes in the corresponding period ‘of the last financial 
year, is shown in the following tablez—  ' l i 


(In lakhs of rupees) . | 
. | 
April to Sept. Sales Entertain- Motor Spirit Electricity Trans- 


lax ment Tax Duty . Duty port 
| Tax 
1951 © 189/99 17.06 17.06 5.70 T 


1952 167.79 16.86 _ 16.91 . 5.50 7.16 


| 

B 

| 
. Thus the percentage decline in the yield of the taxes in 1989 
compared with their yield in 1951 is 12 per cent. in the case of bales 
tax, 6 per cent. in the case of Entertainment Tax, 5 per cent. in| the 
case of Motor Spirit Duty and 4 per cent. in the case of Electr feit 
Duty. Only in the case of Transport Tax the yield in 1952 is highe 
than in 1951 by 2 per cent. ! 


Taking the revenue from non-judicial stamps for the period 
to September, we find as follows :— 


April to September | lis. 
1951 | . 74,06 lakhs 
1952 | 60.42 lakhs 


Here ioo we find that the yield of .the tax in 1952 is 18 per pn 
lower than in 1951. The fall in the yields of Excise Duty, Com- 
mercial Taxes and Non-judicial Stamps in 1952 leave no doubt 
about the onset of business depression since the commencement of 
the current financial year. 

Before passing on to consider other kinds of indices, we may 
siop for a moment to consider if the rural economy óf Bihar has 
shown any evidence of distress since the beginning of the current 
"financial year. For this purpose we shall consider the sales of raiyati 
holdings with occupancy right. In this connection the following 
' figures of raiyati holdings with occupancy rights transferred by regis- 
` tered deeds of sale will be found of interest ;— 


A, 
1. 


¥ 
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Entire holdings sold . Part h oldin g s sold 

Quarter Number Area of. Consid- No! of Area Consid: 
ending. of sales. transfer- eration sales transfer- eration 
red money . red (acres) money 

(acres) paid (in paid (in . 

lakhs of lakhs of 
Rs.) Rs.) 
81.12.50 7,968 9,889 64.14 - 51,807. 32,608 980.53 
31.3.51 12,046 14,572 86.58 73,834 42,600 281.10 
30.6.51 12,184 . 14,201 75.63 89,190 839,700 870.71 
80.9.51 11,346 12,911 82.66 81,854 48,207 418.04 
91.12.51 8,124 . 9,008 . 62.02 55,885 38,000 267.84 

a i ; 

81.3.52 8,240 8,982  . 58.29 57,189 36,353 282.83 
30.6.52 14,756 13,579 86.82 1,01,633 . 60,099 519.58 
30.9.52 11,789 11,510 79. 91 92,115 46,828 414.04 


The prevalence of economic disivené is likely to result in the 
larger volume of sales of land. The figures for the quarter ending 
30th June, 1952 show a substantial increase in the number of sales, 
area transferred and vonsideration money paid, specially in the case 
of part holdings, compared with the sales, etc., of the corresponding 
quarter of 1951. But the figures for the quarter ending 30th Septem- 
` ber, 1952, show no such increase.- It is probable that a part of the 
increase in the sales of land in recent months may be due to the 
fact that owing to the proposed State legislation regulating land 
mortgages, cultivators find it more. difficult to mortgage land than 
to sell it outright. This is borne out by the figures of mortgages 
which are as follows :— 


Quarter ending Number Aggregate 
l © value (Lakhs 
| . of rupees) 

30.6.51 132,938 590.12 

30.9.51 155,265 > 674.66 

30.6.52 91,104 892.57 

30.9.52 98,577 409.40 


The above figures show: that both the number and value of 
mortgages in the two quarters of 1952 were only 60 to 70 per cent. 
of the number and value of mortgages in the corresponding quarters 


of 1951. 


2 


| 
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Economic distress i is do likely to depress the sius of, land. 
The figures of the sales of land already given above, show the aver ge 
value of an acre of land transferred by sale to have been as follows: 5 


- Quarter ending For entire holding: For part holding 


sold. . ' gold. 
: Rs. H "m Hs 
80.6.51 —— 580 —— 934 | 
30.9.51 `. 640  - 8007 -— d 
30.6.52 7 689- > a, 865 -| 
30.9.52 | 7604 " “> 806 E 


.. No conclusive ndene of a falli in the pride of land is indic led 


by the above figures. . ^" dn "M 
We may now turn to.certain classes of statistics which are ss fiot 


as sensitive barometers of the ‘economic weather. as those we have 
already considered. Thus although a prolonged period of industrial 
depression does ultimately reflect: itSelf in a diminished volume of 
industrial production or industrial employment, yet. usually the effects 
are produced after a considerable time lag. The Ministry of i 


merce & Industry of the Government of India prepares an "n : 
he 


industria] pfoduetion in India’ based on 39- industries and with 


production of 1046 taken as 100. This index DONE the "X" 
`} 





changes: — 
] | 1047.. | - 973 

1048 ^  . 1084 TE 
= 1949 106.1 | RN 
E -  — - 3950 105.0 un c 
1951 n3 c box 
| . 1909 126.8 | 
:,-- (9 months) | 


Thue aiaa F production had shown no signs of recession up! te 
the end of August, 1052. I shall try to check this up with reference 


to figures of monthly production in some of the important indust ies 


of Bihar. The following table shows the average monthly production 
of some of the important basic materials in Bihar in 1951 and 1952 :- a 


January to September Raisings Pig iron Cement tss 
of coal (tons) (tons) ` — 

x (Tong) | 

1951 1,584,908 91,457 65,160 i204 


1952 1,596,575 95,474 79,194 831 a 


i 
E 


"vM 
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The riext table shows the average monthly production of certain 
° other classes of important manufactured commodities.in Bihar :— 


Jan. to Sept. Agricultural Cotton Cotton Sie Shoes Hides cured 
: tools yarn (a) cloth (a) 
(Nos.) . 1000 1b.) (000 yds) (000 No. ) (000 Nos.) (pieces) 


1951 301,381 64.0 996.8 470.6 135.0. 24,063 
1952 244,482 96.8 465.0 500.4 1944  . 18,118 
(a) Average of February to May. 


Jan. to Sept. ~ Cigarettes -` Tobacco Tin containers 
l {Million Nos.) .. (bs) (Nos.) 
1951 ' 969.8 15,187 11,638 

e 1952 148.4 17,984 . . 18,815 


The figures given above show that except in the case of copper, 
agricultural tools, leather and cigarettes the industrial production in 
Bihar had been well maintained till the end of September, 1952. It 
should, however, be noted that the figures of production of Bihar 
. quoted above refer only to certain factories and the coverage should 
not be taken as complete. 

The volume of industrial employment jespandi éven more tardily 
to the changes in the economic situation`in the country than the 
volume of industrial production, as' with the growth and power of 
trade unions, often backed by State policy, retrenchment of workers 
is strongly resisted. The statistics of employment available are not 
quite satisfactory for. compatative purposes. We may, however, 
examine the figures of registration and placement of. job-seekers in 
Bihar, as furnished by the Employment Exchanges in this State. 
The figures are.as follows :— 

Average monthly registration and placements 


January to October Registrations. E. Placements 
1951 p . 9129 —— 2741 
1952 10211 | - 49596 


I have also compiled the monthly statistics of NT in 
16 industries of Bihar employing daily, on an average, 59,748 workers 
during 1951. The changes in the average monthly volume of employ- 
ment are shown below :— 


January to July | Employment 
1951 B oue * 59,626 
1952 . -. 5.7 59,736 


a 
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! 
It is thus apparent that the volume. of industrial employment, 
as also the volume of - industrial production, has ‘been fairly a 
maintained up till now. À T 
Our study has revealed that-a need of economic recession. has 
undoubtedly „set in and it bas already affected business saan 
transactions and State revenues ; but it has had no time yet.to affect 
industrial production. . Whether it will do so or not will depend 
on whether the business depression | deepens and gathers momentun 
with: the passage: of time. Shall we be caught again in the lem 
of an industrial-depression like the one we experienced im the :thirti 
of the present century? “It is yet, too early to say: There. are, 
however, at least two counter-indications: "The . level of wholesale 
prices has been fairly weli maintained during 1952 in U. S. A. ,an 
U.K. as the oes table indicates :- — 


E 

Wholesale ^ Price’ . “Index . | 

1950” | ws "2. 089599 E (|) | 

1951 116 315 070 489 , | 

1952 (8 months) 112. .- ^ - 895 989. . || 

B (a) 1947-49.as base PE | 

mE (b):1988 as base — | 
AE oe _(e) year ended August, 1939 as base. 1 


That our. price.level has fallen in 1952 relatively to the price 
level abroad is apparent from the fact that the terms. of trade (the 
ratio of export price index to the import price index) have become 


`- progressively unfavourable to us, as would be. apparent from" the: 
following figures :— — . e D te PUE Ns | 
‘Year “and moni . Terms of trade ` | 
. 1949.50 ` -~ 107 . r 
"E 1950-4] --  — 122 = 
NET 1951-52 ^ | 121 i | 
'j anuary to March, °52 101 | 
April to June, . 1982 88 
J uly, n 1939 - 81 | 
| 


Moreover, the Five Year Plan involves a ‘considerable volumd 
of deficit financing and its net effect is bound to be inflationary. In 
` any case, the situation that is developing in India is ay intriguing 
and requires careful mate we: 


~ 


| 
| 
f 
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THE DAY OF BUDDHA’S ENLIGHTENMENT* 
Dr. S. C. USTED. M.A., PH. D 


I consider myself fortunate to get this opportunity of associating 
myself with this solemn function and paying my homage to Gautama 
Buddha—thé Light of Asia. I thank the Hawaii Buddhist Council 
heartily for giving me this sla and inviting me to speak on 
this occasion, . vc 

. I come from a land which has been glorified by the birth of 
Buddha. It is‘a- country of which the dust is sanctified by the foot- 
steps of Buddha, the aif animated by. the spirit of Buddha and the 
sky hallowed with the white radiance of his Buddhahood. I take this 
opportunity ‘of paying. my dd tribute ‘of reverence to the Ali- 
Enlightened. one.. | 


Tn the "He of the human race there appear froni time to time 
certain .superhuman personalities who by virtue of their God-like 
perfections remind ihe general mass of mankind of their divine origin, 
demonstrate to the ordinary public the divine in man; beacon men 
to their destined divine goal, and lead them beyond sin and suffering. 
The world has need of such divine personalities for purposes of 
guiding its evolution, elevating the moral consciousness of men and 
conserving the highest values that emerge in the history of mankind. 
Life as it is ordinarily lived by men is a play of blind passions and 
impulses, of conflicting desires and interests, aud of clashing cultures 
and ideologies. It inevitably leads to sin and misery, social and 
moral degradation, and racial and national wars. If despite all this 
there is some sort of order and peace in human society, and a slow 
but steady moral progress in-the world, that is because of the divine 
light that manifests itself in the lives of these superhuman men and, 
through them, illumines the mind of ordinary men, and guides their 
thoughts and deeds along the paths of morality and religion. It is 
as if the same Supreme Being who maintains the natural order of 
the world through natural jaws, takes on human forms and works 
among men to create and conserve the moral order of the world when 


k Address delivered on Bodhi Day celebrated by the Hawaii Buddhist Council, - 
Honolulu, at McKinley Auditorium, on December 7, 1982. Dr. Chatterjee is now at the 
University of Hawaii as a Visiting Professor. 
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and where that is found wanting or. is seriously threatened bya 
sinful world. s | 
Gautama, the Buddha, was one such divine son n of man, nay 
more, the greatest of the sons of men, who’ graced the face of the 
earth 2500 years ago. At that time the Brahmanical religion of 
India was on the decline. Social injustice, moral corruption, ritualistic 
tyranny and futile philosophical- formulations prevailed in Indian lite E 





of the times. The mind of Siddhartha, as the-Buddha iri, his boyhoo d 7 


‘was named; saw through the prevalent confusions and disorders in^ 
the religion of-the day, and devoted itself to the quest of `a pute 
moral path that would lead men beyond sin and suffering.: Aftér- 
six long years of ceaseléss search and constant meditation the: mission 
of his life was fulfilled. Through intense meditation at the foot of 
a tree in Bodh Gaya he ‘attained the goal of his quest, namely tlie 
Enlightenment (maha <bodhi) of which, in his inmost being, he was a 7 
‘manifestation on earth. Thenceforward the tree “under which he 
aitained bodhi came, to be known as the bodlii tree, and. Siddhartha 
became Buddha or the Enlightened. He bound i in one the self which 
still was human, and the Self of pure Enlightenment. This Self of 
pure Enlightenment is the Eternal Reality, the Eternal Buddha, of 
which the mànushi or historical Buddha is an incarnation, or the 
fourth and last incarnation as some Buddhists believe. The message 
of his Enlightenment laid the foundation of both Buddhistic philosophy 
and religion. 
At a time when the world is being debased by racial hatred and 
jealousy, and the expanding shadow of international clash and conflict 
darkens the horizon of world politics, it is good for us.ío remember 
some of the message of the Buddha. P ; : à 
“All life,” taught the Buddha, is one.'" There is no separate 
soul in a man which differentiates an. .Solates him from other men. 
In fact, there is nothing in man which entitles him to say “I am. 
this and you are that," through al eternify. It is sheer ignorance 
to think that we are so many isolated “individuals, each of whom 
has his own interest and purpose which are in confliftqwith those 
of others and have, therefore, got to bs fulfilled at the neglect or 
even the sacrifice of all others. This is the heresy of Separateness 
which lies at the root. of all the ills and evils from which mankind 
suffers at present. It has brought untold miseries and sufferings upon 
the human race. The evil of separateness and isolationism ‘‘causes,’! 
as an eminent western writer gays, ‘‘the rival hatreds of the West,'! 
for once we believe that “I am utterly different, separate from you," 


rd 
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"fratrieidal wars in trade, politics, and in the open field will follow 
as a matter of course" .'. But the Truth, as taught by the Buddha, 
is tbat we “are all anaoa relaled and interdependent parts of 
one whole, members of one universal life, Hence it is the duty of 
every man to understand other men as extensions, other aspects of 
himself, as being fellow facets of the same Reality. | 

The highest virtues of man, as tdught by the Buddha, are maitri 
anata = loving kindness, karund~—com passion, mudita—sym pathetic 
joy or satisfaction, and upekkha—:mental equanimity. These shine 
as gems in the life of one who attains moral perfection.  Maitii is a 
living: and glowing sense of amity to all and Jove for all. It is free 
from the limitations of time and place, and bursts through all barriers 
of. * color and. creed, race and nationality. It subdues and sublates 
all for nis of animosity and unkindliness, all feelings of anger, resent- 
meni, envy, jealousy and hatred" which spring from a man's sense 
of .separateness from ‘the rest of living beings. . As is written of the 
would-be- Buddhist ` im the Mettā Sútta, “As ‘a mother, even at the 
risk of her own life, protects her son, her only son, so Jet him cultivate 
love without measure towards all beings." The power of love is 
wonderful and immeasurable. Love conquers where force fails, love 
converts where coercion fails, love succeeds where earthly power 
admits defeat. One of the .greatest pronouncements. ever made in 
the field of morality is contained in the Dhammapada, one of the 
finest Buddhist scriptures: ‘‘Hatred ceaseth not by hatred ; hatred 
ceaseth but by love. ‘This is the eternal law.” . 

Karunà is another shining gem in man's moral life. He who 
understands the one-ness of all life feels the sorrows and sufferings 
of all other beings as his own. His heart beats with sympathy for 
all beings who are fallen and 1 déwn-trodden, suppressed and oppressed, 
afflicted and miserable, and M works for their physical wellbeing and 
moral uplift. : 

Mudità is the third greát virtue which adorns the life of a morally 
"perfect man. It is sympathetic joy for the joys of other beings who 
for some joyous reason are rejoicing, without any sense or feeling of 
envy and rivalry towards them. It is a sign of man’s natural weakness 
that he cannot sometimes feel happy when he finds his fellow beings 
to be more fortunate and happier than himself. But one who strives 
for moral Peniection should be free from all such narrowmindedness 

i Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism (p. 88) from which I received much help in writing 
this address. 
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and meanness. Sympathetic participation. in the joys of others is| as 
much and as great a virtue as sympathetic sorrow, karuna à or 
compassion. , | 
. ' The last of the virtues which marks the height of spiritual excellence 
in man is upekkhà or Equanimity of the mind in all conditions and 
circumstances. of. life. The ups and downs of life, the frowns and 
. favors of the powers that be, and the joys and.sorrows of the world 
do not disiurb; the ‘mental equilibrium and.internal peace of the 
perfected saint. Calm, serene and self-possessed he lives in peace 
and bliss. But, be 16 remembered, that he is not apathetic and 
indifferent to the welfare of those who are still writhing in pain | and 
misery. On.the contrary, love and $ympathy for all beings increase 
with perfect enlightenment and persuade tbe perfect man to share 
his wisdom with them and work for their moral uplift and spiritual 
wellbeing: “Such was verily the life of Gautama,-the Buddha, to 
- whom 1 pay . omy homage : once’ again and pray for ‘Peace to all 
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Round the World © >. 
Japan and Korea | | 


The new American Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, has emphasised in 
course of a resume of foreign affairs that the occupation: of South Korea 
by Communist forces would make the defence of Japan absolutely 
impossible and Japan's position as a sovereign independent state precari- 
ous. Instead of Japan becoming a bastion of democracy, it will be 
transformed into an annexe of the Communist world. What ME Dulles 
has stated is a historical truism. 


In the first half,of 19th century Korea was supposed to bo a tributary 
both of China and J apan. It was true that the hold of both these 
countries on the empire of Korea was very loose. But all the same, some 
kind of suzerainty was supposed to have been exercised over the peninsula 
by both the neighbours. But after the Restoration Japan forged ahead 
as & modernised state and its power and influence became increasingly & 
factor to be reckoned with. For some years, of course, China disputed 
by various means the establishment of any kind of Japanese hegemony 
over Korea. But by the Sino-Japanese War of 1895 it was finally decided 
that not China but Japan would be the protector of what was appropria- 
tely called the Hetimit Kingdom. 


In the next few years, however, there was a challenge iom another 
quarter in respect of Japan's supremacy over Korea. This time the 
challenge came from the Czarist Empire which had already been extended 
to the Pacific Ocean. In order that this challenge might be effectively 
met the Japanese Government took recourse not only to military prepara» 
tions but to diplomatic tactics. While the army and navy were placed 
on a modern footing, diplomatie negotiations were opened ab London with 
the British Government and finally in January, 1902 what has been known 
in history as Anglo-J apanese alliance was arrived at. Asa result of this 
diplomatic success the Japanese Government became assured that if 
there was now atrial of strength between Japan and Russia, no third 
power would come to the assistance of the latter without ensuring British 
assistance to the former. Actually two years later Japan found herself 
ab war with Russia and it stands to the credit of Japanese heroism and 
power of military organisation that the Russian Leviathan was compelled 
to sue for peace in 1905. , 

‘Through the. mediation of the American President, Me. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the.treaty of Portsmouth was signed... It left : the Korean 
field open to Japan for full exploitation. Five years, however, elapsed — 
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before Korea was formally aunexed to the empire of Japan. But before 
the formal annexation: as after it, Korea was. under Japanese domiaation. 
This was really: dietated by the weakness of the Korean Government. 
If in fact the peninsula could be administered on an independent hasis, it 
would not have beet much of a danger to Japan. But its weakness roused 
-the cupidity now of China and now of Russia and some times of both. In 
case, however, either of the two exercised dominance over the Korean 
Government, Japan would be open to ‘easy attack-by either of them. In 
fact the geographical position of Korea im relation ` to Japan has been 
regarded by historians as analogous to thai of the low countries in relation 
to Britain. Justas Britain could not-allow the domination of these 
countries by any great power without serious detriment to her own 
interests, so alsó Japan could not allow Korea to fall under the contro! of 


either China ¢ or Russia without making her own defence very precarious. 1 
| 
At the present. time northern half of Korea is already under 


Communist control. In other words this: portion of the peninsula may 
be regarded as being under the influence of both the two couatries which 
Jápan.may very well dread. In case the southern half also comes: ‘under 
the same influence, J apan '8 independence will become untenable. 
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The 27th Januáry, 1958 was observed as the National Cadet Corps 
Day in different parts of India. In the. nationabis:well as state capitals 
parades were held and the President of the Republic aud State Governors 
took the salute: The N.C. C. is a second line of defence. Altogether 
the Corps consists today of 70,0:0 cadets and officers. In West Bengal 
the number which has joit.ed the Corps is 8000. In course of ‘speeches 
made by the President and Governors, ib. was dinphasised that -the- Cops 
-was both an instrument of defence as also a centre of education and 
discipline. The: cadets by making themselves’ properly trained and 
disciplined will nof only be a source of strength as such to the State when 
an emergency arises but it will also be an example in respect of coura 8, 
discipline, patriotism and other virtues bə the rest of the population in 
‘the country. Enthusiasm for the. National Cadet Corps is unfortunately 
-not yet as widespread among our young men as it should be. There are 
many who have nol. joined it not because there are any ‘insuperable 
. diffüeulties- in their. way but simply- because. they are indifferent. to the ' 
utility of this organisation. It is high time that this indifference! is 
dissipated and gives place to a new interest in the cause of national 
defence. National Cadet Corps is a body in which the ambition of many 
of our young men for national service may. have its fulfilment. As it has 
been stated already, it is both an instrument of service as also a centre’ of 
_ education which -one cannot receive by merely being a student of a college 
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or University. It is our hope that the observance of the National Cadet 
Corps Day wil give a new stimulus to University and college students to 
be associated in an increasing number with the Corps. To bear arms for 
one’s country and learn to defend it when required is a privilege which 
had been denied to most of us so long as the ‘country was under foreign 
domination. ‘Now, thal inpediment has been removed. lo is time there- 
fore to be awakened to our iE : 


Intelligence in Large | and Small Familles: 


It has not yet been established that psychological tost is infallible 
in respect of bringing out into relief the comparative merit of different 
persons. In consequence of that, many people have looked askance at the 
application of this test for the recruitment of officers for, the Army and 
Civil Services. Rec-ntly an item of news from Britain attracted our ` 
notice. It tells us that as a result of psycholog.cal test it was brought 
out that in large families children did not become as alert and m ritorious 
as children in small families. One of the grounds cited is that in small 
families boys and girls get greater attention from their parents and have 
greater opportunity of learning by intimate contact with them. In large 
families, however, children are apt to be neglected and in consequence of 
that they do not get an opportunity of having their mind properly 
developéd, intellect trained and vision widened. To, us the conclusion : 
arrived at appears to be rather unjustified. Very often it is found that 
in a small family, boys“arid:girls become more self-centred and have less 
opportunity of having their ideas brushed up. Ther imagination also 
becomes crammed and dulled. In a large family, however, they are 
thrown into each other’s company and thereby iearn much. They enjoy 
greater opportuajties of. ‘comparing thoughts and. ideas and ib becomes 
easier to have their angular ities blunted and ideas chastened. 


Mossadeq and Kashani : 


Many people in India had an impression that the strong position of 
Mossadeq, the Prime Minister of Iran, was due largely to the support 
which was given to him by Iyatullah Kashani. The latter is a religious . 
leader and is extremely nationalist in outlook and principle. His followers 
are orthodox Muslims and as such they are a bulwark against the infiltra- 
tion of leftist ideas in Persian politics. Until recently Kashani and 
Mossadeq’ acted hand in hand and it was consequently difficult to under- 


stand as to how far Mossadeq's success was due to the confidence which. | 


he himself inspired in the people of Persia and how far it was due to the 
support given to him by Kashani and his followers. With respect to the 
plenary powers which Mossadeq requested the Persian Legislature to 
accord to him, there was, however, a difference of opinion between him 

and Kashani. The latter has been the Speaker of the Lower House of 


~ 


t 
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the Persian Parliament, although he seldom, if. ever, attends tO - its’ 
duties.. He did not agree with the Prime Minister in the demand. for 
plenary powers. He actually went out of his way to write to the members 
of the Parliament that the demand should: not be complied with. Thére 


is, of course, ro doubt about it that. Kashani’s view-point will: h Ive: 


‘widespread supporb.in countries öutside- Persia. Those who are believers 


in democracy and parliamentary government would certainly: think 
thousand times before they would support the: conferment of legislative 
authori y in a blanket form upon the Prime Minister. In’ inter-wat pu 
it was“ enjoyment of such -plenary powers “by the Cabinét which 

responsible largely ‘for the loss of prestige by the Parliament in Repbliden 
Germany. ‘This was in fact one of the main reasons forthe victory of. 
Nazism in that» country. But however legitimate was the -difference-of 





- opinion betweet? Kashani and Mossadeq, the fact stands out that ‘Kashani’ 8 


appeal to his fellow members of the legislature fell absolutely xi 

Mossadéq had everything in -his own way. . Plenary powers were confer ed 
upón:him ag demanded. This illustrates that it was more or less à myth 

that Mossadeq i ig dependent toa great extent upon the: ‘support of — 
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Siepiems and Bofices of Books 


China Today.—By Sundarlal; ‘The Current Book Depot, Kanpur. 
Pp. 701. Price 7.8. 


The book under review is the official report of the Indian Goodwill 
Mission which went to China i in September, 1951, in connection with the 
‘observance of the second anniversary of the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China in October of that year. An invitation had been sent 
out by such Chiriese organisations as the All-China Peace Council and 
Ali-China Federation of Labour to their counterparts in India namely 
Indo-China Friendship Assoication and All-India Peace Council to send — 
their representatives on the occasion referred to above. Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitehlew, the President of the All-India Peace Council, could not respond 
to the invitation personally and consequently his placeas leader of the 
Mission was taken by Mr. Sundarial. The Mission included twelve 
other members chosen from among different organisations and walks 
of life, yA large proportion was University and College- teachers, e.g., 
Professor Habib, Professor V.K.H.V. Rao, Professor Mujeeb, Mr. 
Tripurary Chakravarty and Mv. N. C. Bhattacharyya. The Journalists 
were represented. by Mr. Sundarlal himself and Mr. Karanjia while social 
workers had thei representatives in Dr. J. C. Kumarappa and Mrs. 
Hanna Sen. ‘Dr. "Mulkraj Anand represented authors. 


The Mission was in China for six weeks and had an opportunity of 
visiting different Chinese cities including some in Manchuria. They 
alsó came in contact with a number of celebrities of present-day China 
including Mrs. Sun Yat-Sen. Members of the Mission had -a crowded 
programme which included not only attendance at official parties but 
also visits to educatidnal institutions, judicial courts and industrial es- 
tablishments. The report telis us that in a city like Canton which formerly 
bristled with beggars, the Mission did not notice any of them. This was 
-certainly an important achievement of the new regime. Beggars may, 
of course, be removed either by providing them with useful employment 
.ór simply by police measures. It js not stated in-the Report as to how 
exactly ‘the beggar problem which disfigures social life in most countries, 
- particularly in the East, has been solved within so short a time. -° 

In the same city the Mission visited the Sun Yat-Sen University. The 
dress worn by all members of the staff was practically uniform and simple. 
Teachers were paid either in kind or in money according to choice. In 
‘any event. the highest paid official was the President of the University 
who in addition to his duties as executive Head also took some classes 
in philosophy. His- salary was ‘equivalent to Rs. 850 in our currency. 
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The lowest paid member of the staff drew Rs. 150, In other words ithe 
discrepancy between highest and lowest salaries was very small unlike 
in other countries. Another thing which the Mission noticed was that 
in China there was no housing problem. A decent set of rooms with 
bath was available for Rs. 42.per month. China had fought wars in- 
cessantly for decades and could not, devote much time to the cultivation of 
- the arts of peace during this war period. In view of this the ae : 
of the housing problem by new China appears astonishing. = = .' | 


In a paper mill which was visited by a number~of members of the 
Mission, Mr. Sundarlal records that workers were divided into eight grades 
iu regard to the payment of wages. Unskilled labourers were divided 
into three grades and skilled into five grades. But here alse the dis- 
erepancy between highest and lowest wages was small, the lowest b ging 
Rs. 63 per month and the highesi Rs. 168 per month. Again for lower 
paid workers only there were" other amenities provided by the mill.' In 
this connection it should also be stated that the salary of Cabinet Minis- 
ters in China is Hs. 461 per month. There must, however, be other 
amenities and facilities for these Ministers which have not been men- 
tioned in the book, | 


| 
Mr. Sundarlal has given us an unvarnished account of what he dnd 
his colleagues heard, saw, and did during the six weeks they were 
China. The book has no scholarly prétensions, Prin and get-up 


are not attractive. . | 
| | N, C. Roy. É 
| 


. Welfare Economios and the Theory of the. State.—By William 5 : 
Baumol. Longmans, Green and Co., omen 1952. ER 171. Price 
21 shillings. — E 

Dr. Baumol is one of the three or four economists who have. made 
significant contributions to the theory of welfare economics in recdnt 
years and have discovered difficulties all the way. One sometimes feèls 
disheartened at the amorphous state that walfare economics sécms ito 
have reached, but one has also to recognise that knowledge grows m ira 
out of doubts and uncertainties than out of convincing demonstrations. 
Dr. Baumol had written in his younger (but not very far off) days on 
subjects like the community indifference curve based on the Kaldor 
_ principle, and. one could expect, that his doctoral thesis on welfare econorn-. 
‘ies and the theory of the State would contain va luablo theoretical ex- 


— 


plorations. 3 : 
- This expectation has been more than fully realised in his excellent 
analysis of the pure theory of the production optimum and the ‘ideal 
output’, One remembers the strenuous manner in which the: Pigouvian 
student had to tackle this problem and the large armoury of tools he 


ER 
i 
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required for coming to simple conclusions. Between Pigou and the 
present times there have been important developments: the Paretian 
equilibrium analysis has been expanded and reinstated; the place of 
rent in cost and price analysis has been fully explored; economists have 
clearer ideas about the ‘economies of scale’; and the many aspects of 
the problem of external economies have been studied, Dr. Baumol has; 
thus been able to start from a fairly high level and the resulb is a very 
rigorous and neat presentation of the basic problem of social costs under 
different market types. 


There are of course simplifying assumptions, and the most important 
of these are that consumers’ sovereignty is basic to Paretian analysis 
and that downward-sloping, convex-to-the-origin, non-intersecting com- 
munity indifference curves are permissible and perhaps discoverable. Dr. 
Bawmol’s text was ready before Arrow’s book on the subject appeared 
and consequently he is unable to do anything more than mention ina 
footnote that the community indifference curves of the type he has used 
do not satisfy all of Arrow's criteria for a fully-ranked social welfare 
function. And it is obvious from his analysis that the ‘ideal oulput’ is 
ideal only in the sense that given consumer preferences are satisfied at 
the highest level practicable. A social welfare function can be defined 
in wider terms and it is at least necessary that welfare economists should 
show constant awareness of the limitations of static analysis and of the 
need for incorporating dynamic elements into the theoretical framework. 


Dynamic elements do however come in when Dr. Baumol enters 
into his, ‘political economy’. His book really falls into two parts. The 
first deals with the ideal output and ends with an analysis of the difficul- 
ties of taking ‘competition as a rorm’, t.8., of a pricing principle based 
on social marginal costs. ‘The second part is an interesting excursion 
into ‘the social and political philosophy of welfare economics. Here he 
enters straight into a discussion which the nineteenth century writers 
delighted in-€the problem of-state-intervention in the affairs of the in- 
dividual with a view to increasing the welfare of the individual. The - 
main point he develops is that a person may individually realise that 
course A is the most desirable from his own standpoint, but still he may 
follow course B because he is not quite sure that others will foilow 
course A. It is possible that this is typical of an entire community and 
that while. every one would like to pursue course A, every one actually 
pursues a lower-ranked alternative course. In such a case, ‘the essence 
of dernocratic government may be the voluntary acceptance of a central 
agency of intimidation designed for the attainment of the desires of the 
public.’”) 


Examples can be found in many different directions. (Every one is 
individually interested in a high level of employment, but no one may 
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be willing to bring about such changes in his consumption or investment 
habits as would maintain a high level of employment; if the State now 
coerces, it is really satisfying democratic community pur. ‘No 
one bank finds it fully profitable to do what very bank desires to achieve, 
and coercion by the State or the Central Bank may be a welfare-increaging `` 
step. One can multiply instances—beginning from competitive war 
preparations and ‘neighbour-beggaring’ tariff policies down to the Sidgwick- 
Pigou chimney-smoke case—and one continually comes back to the con- 
clusion that individuals acting individually often find it to their interest 
to act in.a manner in which they would not have acted if only they 
could be sure about other people's behaviour. (And one gets an answer 
to the paradox ''that the citizen may vote to have the State coerce him” 
and that ‘‘in so doing he may be completely rational.’’) 


(It is refreshing to geb from an economic analyst this interesting 
exercise in the political logic of the ecoffomics of control, and to many, 
it may be an intellectual relief to move from the, hyper-surface world 
of Pareto, Hieks and Samuelson in the first part to the human world of 
Mill, Sidgwick and Green in the second. The transition is perhaps à 
little too quick and seems to “have a Modern Greats flavour about it; 
but welfare economics will never be complete until its strict economic 
conclusions are integrated with the political assumption’ behind particular 
- types of social welfare functions. We are gradually rediscovering ‘poli- 

tical economy’ and Dr. Baumol has made a valuable: contribution to the 
newly-started process of exploration and synthesis. B 


BHABATOSH Darra. 


ee — - 


he 
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Ourselves 


TEACHERS AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Recently in delivering the Convocation Address at Aligarh Prof. 
Radhakrishnan emphasised the role of teachers in the expansion and 
improvement of education and culture so much needed in India at the 
present time. There are stiil some who believe that once good 
library and laboratory facilities are provided to the students, their 
need is adequately catered to. They believe that the role of teachers 
in this regard is only of secondary importance. This is, however, 
a very superficial view of the responsibility which teachers have to 
undertake both in lower and higher rungs of education. In India 


before the establishment of British rulé, education had always centred . 


round a teacher. It is true that large educational establishments 
were not rare in this country. The names of such Universities 
as Nalanda and Bikramsila are famous in Indian educational and 
cultural annals. «But in such institutions also teachers counted the 
most. They were never overwhelmed and overshadowed by the orga- 
nisation. But side by side such large Universities, individual teachers 
maintained on their own educational centres and their reputation 
attracted to them students from different parts of the country. These 
latter had to reside in the house of the teachers and took lessons 
front them in different hours of the day. In other words, education 
was less an organisational affair and more an affair of personal relation- 
ship between the teachers and the students. ‘The personality, learning 
and character of the teacher alone counted and had their repercussions 
on the training of the students. Even in these days this system 
has been maintained in the field of training given on traditional lines. 

It may be emphasised in this connection that long betore the art 
of writing was developed there were opportunities of learning in 
different centres. People gained knowledge not by reading books but 
by listening to lectures of the teachers and holding disputations with 
them. In other words, every thing counted on the teacher. He was 
the one pivot of the educational system. Even when writing came 
into vogue and hand-written books were available, they were wrilien 
so tersely and in so compact a form that without the help of teachers 
acquisition of knowledge and training of the mind and intellect were 


- 
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out of the question. Hence ihe importance of teachers and the 
reverence shown to them. 


In the 19th century when English education was introduced, the 


teacher had still to fill the most important role. Books were 
secondary. Teachers’ instruction was the primary thing. In the Hindu 


College at Calcutta which was the first modern school éstablished 


for imparting education in European Arts and Sciences, such teachers 


' as Derozio and Richardson were the most important factor of the 


«A 


intellectual revolution which the College succeeded in.creating in the 


B outlook of Bengali intelligentsia. Students who passed through this 
"institution would not have been as worthy as they were, if they had 
not come under the influence.of the teachers referred to above. La er, 


after the establishment of the Universities, students who attended 
the classes of their affiliated colleges were attracted not so much 
ihéir general atmosphere as by the reputation and personality of the 
professors. The names of teachers like Benoyendranath Sen, H. M. 
Percival, Gouri Sankar De, Heraniba Chandra Maitra and Ramen rà 
Sundar Trivedi, to name only a few, were feug household words | in 
educated Bengal. ? 

^ It is true that now- a-days in addition fo good and” — 
teachers an educational institution requires many other things. 


requires well-situated buildings, spacious rooms, up-to-date E 


arrangements and well-equipped laboratories. It has to provide 


necessary facilities for physical training, maintain good playgrounds 
and open out to students opportunities for different extra-curricular 


by 


+ 


activities. But inspite of these, the fact ‘stands out that the teachers . 


are the core of a University organisation. If they are ill- chosen, 


discontented and do not put forth their best energy in giving insirüc- 


tions to the boys, other paraphernalia will be of little account in, tra n- 
ing the mind of the young generations. In view of what has ‘been 
stated above, Prof. Radhakrishnan has done the right thing : ‘by 


emphasising again the importance of the tole of teachers for the l 


training of youth. ! | 
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Toe Kr. Hon. HILARY MABQUAND, M;P. AT THE Unrversity S 


ie 


‘The Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, M. E who had been à member 
of ihe British Labour Cabinet, delivered a lecture on Welfare State 
in Britain on the 6th January, 1953. The lecture was very much 
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appreciated by Post-Graduate students particularly of the Department 
of Economics. 


Mr, Joun Lortus’s LECTURE 


Mr. John Loftus, Economic Counsellor of the American Embassy, 
also spoke to the Post-Graduate students of Economics on the 9th 
January, 1958 on the Economic Foreign Policy of the United States. 


! 
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It is notified for general information that the following changes in; Chapter a of 
the Regulations (edition of 1951) relating to the M.Sc. Examination im Physica have been 
sanctioned by Government :— S d 

(i) In page 496 the distribution of papers in the syllabus under head 'Physics! be 
replaced. by the following :— | | 

Paper I Theory «f vibrations and structure of matter including atoms, molecules 

and solid. O9 m i 

Paper If Thermodynamics and Radiation. 

Paper III Field Theory of Electricity, Special Relativity and Electronics. 

Paper IV Qtantum Theory and Nuclear Physics, l 

(ii) In page 487 the list of topics in Paper V be replaced by the following :— 

(1) X-Rays. xr i 

(2) Advanced Optics. 

(81 Geophysics. 

(4) Nuclear Physics. p 
j^ 


The abové changes will be given effect to from the session 1953-54, 
Senate House, | 8. DATTA, 

i | 

The 22nd January, 1953, Registrar. . 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Ministry. of Education, 
No. F. 41-10/52-8, I, New Delhi 2, dated the 18th November, 1962, ^ 
Subject :—Modified Overseas Scholarships Schome—1953-54. 


Applications, 


-— m 


-—-——————— !UUUnaÜ 


1 am directed to state that the Government of India have decided to continue in 1953-54 
the Modified Overseas Scholarships Scheme for teachers employed in.the Universities ahd 
comparable institutions in order to enable them to raise the standard of instruction and 
research; It is hoped that with the availability of specialised training in various subjects 
in the Universities ia India, the need of sending of our students abroad for higher studies 
will cease in future. 

29. The various details of the Scheme are given as under :— 

(a) Number of Scholarships—About 25. | 


(b) Financial Implications—The Government of India will contribute 50 per cent, o 
the entire cost of studies abroad of the selected candidates and the remaining 50 per cent. 
will have to be borne by the Sponsoring authority. It is open “to the sponsoring authority 
to take any guarantee from the sponsored scholar or his surety as may be considered fit 
in case the sponsoring authority decided to share its own share of 50 per cent. of the expen- 
diture with the selected candidates. It is made clear that the entire responsibility of the 
BO per cent. of che expenditure shall be of the sponsoring authority and no application will 
be considered unless a categorical zuarantee by the sponsoring authority to meet 50 per cent. 
of the expenditure is furnished to the Government of India. i 


(c) Rates of Allowances—The following payments to the scholars to be sent ábroad 
under the Modified Overseas Scholarships Scheme 1953-54 will be made, of which the iuis 


ment of India will be responsible for only 60 per cent, 1- 
| 
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A. Maintenance Allowance : 


(i) For United Kingdom —£ 989 per annum in instituti. ns other than Oxford and 
Cambridge, £ 42 per annum in Oxford and Cambridge. 
(i) For United States of America- - $1,500 per. annum. 
(iii) For other countries —Will be decided separately when necessary. 


B. Books, Essential Apparatus and Study Tour, 


Up to a maximum of £ 80 per annum in United Kingdom and $ 125 per annum in 
the United States of America. 


N.B.—This will be admissible to scholars for whom purchase of equipment and study 
tour are considered as an essential part of their trainiveg requirements and the 
amount in each case will be sanctioned for the actual requirements subiect to 
the maximum laid down. Fora part/cf a year only proportionate amount will 
be permissiblo. 


C, Medical Expenses, 


Nil. P 
Students may be advised to insure themselves at their own expense, in their own 
interest. 
D. Equipment and Sea Journey Allowances. 
e Nil, 
EX. Passage. "E 
(i) Mina II Railway fare from the place of residence to the port of embarkation and 
ac 


ti) Seeond/Tourist Class Sea-nassage, both ways, whichever is available. 

(Hi) Third Class (in United Kingdom}/Coach Class ‘In United States of America) from 
the port of digemb: arkation to the place of study and back. 

P, Tuition and Examination Fees. 


Tuition and examination fees would be paid direct to the Universities or Institu- 
tions e~neerned in every case. No money is to be paid for typing ! hesis cr reports. 
Payment of Scholarship will be made in accordance with this Ministry letter No. 
F. 41-2/52 S, T . dated 81st July, 1952 and it will commence from the date the 
scholar reaches the country of his study. 
The Government of India will not ordinarily meet any expenditure over and above 
50 per ecnt. of the rates mentioned above. 
(d) Courses of Study—-The sponsoring authority should, while- forwarding the appli- 
cations, scrutinise the courses of study proposed by the candidates and should certify that 
the proposed courses will be useful to the authority concerned. 
- (e) Duration-—The period of study will normally be from one to three years depending 
on the nature of the course proposed. 
(f) Bond—The candidates finally selected wiil have to execute a bond with the Govern- 


- ment of India as in the enclosed form. 


(g) Age—It is desirable that only those T S may be recommended who after 
training will be able to serve the University /Institute for about a period of ten years at least.” 


(h) Passage and Visas— Passage will be arranged by the Government of India through 
their accredited Travel Agents. Candidates selected will be required to make their own 
arrangements. for securing “passports and visas from State Governments and authorities 
concerned. 

(i) Mode of Selection ~The University, eic., taking part in the Scheme will forward 
to the Government of India four applications of their nominees arranged in order of their 
priority.. The final selection will.be made by the Government of Jadia. - 

T am to request that if your University/Instiiute/State Government decide to participate 
in this Scheme applications from not more than four of your nominees in duplicate in the 
prescribed application forms, indicating the order of your priority of your teachers of your 
University /Institute/State Government may kindly be forwarded to this Ministry so as to 
reach not later than the 3rd January, 1952. 

Incomplete applications, or applications received direct from the candidates or later 
than the date specified will not bé entertained by this Ministry under any circumstances. 
Hight application forms are enclosed herewith for your usé. 


This may kindly be acknowledged at an early date. 


E 


" - J. M. GUGNANT, 
For Secretary. 
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UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMM ISSION 
Post Box Ne. 186. Dhelpur House, New Delhi, the 5 Detember, 195 2. 
No, F. 19/18/59-E (J SW/May.53/B. No. = 





nation, ar 1953 from Examinations and aelel oas conducted by he 
Union Public Service Commission. | TN 


* 5 i * * *- . * a w 


T am directed to infarin you" that the Union. Public Serviee Commission have debar ‘ed 
Shri Ganga Dhar from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted by, ‘them 


in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— E -. 
1. Name of the Candidate. Shri Ganga Dhar. 
2. Examination for which Joins Servicos Wing, May, 1952, | 
he was a candidate. n ! E 
9. Place of birth. . . Banaras (U. P.). dE. , 
4. Date of birth. 7 5 18-1-1985. en i 
5. Father’s name and address. Pt. Balkrishna Shastri Dravid, K 29/ 50, Kb 
EE ' leshwar Galli, Durga Ghat, Banaras: ; bs 
6. Reasons for debarring. Tampering with the date of birth in his H Hig 
- School Examination Certificate. 


7. Remarks. T Debarred : permanently from ap^lying ‘fer. pn 
] future examinations and selections to jbo 


conducted by the Union Public ‘Ser ice 
Commission. T 
His candiditure: for Joint Services Wing Examination held in Mav, 1952 ji been 
cancelled. 7 Au 


nt B. SHTKLA, | 
iv Deputy Seoretary. 


No. F. 8/95/52-E. 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Avtar Singh Bedi (Roll Number’ 647—Military. 
"xamination. June, 1959) from examinations and selections conducto dj Ds 
the Union Public Service Commission. r 


I am directed to inform vou that the Union Publie Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Avtar Singh Bedi from applying for all the examinations and selections to be vum ted 
by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below : — Po 


1. Name of the candidate. Avtar Singh Bedi. . 
2, Examination for which he was Military Wing Examination had in J une,’ 1952 
2 candidate. . for admission to the Military Wing of tthe 
l . National Defence Academy. POETS 
.9. Place of birth, Guiranwalo ‘West Pakistan). E | 
4, Date of birth. According. to recorda of Punjab University. his 
i correct date of birth is 4.6 1931 but he sub- 


mitted Headmaster’s Provisional Matticula- 
, tion Certificate in which he forged the entry 
= of date of birth and elai med 4.6.1932.' ; | 


5. Father's name ‘and address. S. Khem Singh Bedi. International Coll ge, 
| Mandir Street, Shadipura, New Delhi—12, 
6.- Reasons for debarring. Made false statemént in; regard to his date, of 


birth by claiming: ‘different date of birth to 
suit the océasian abd in-order to support the 
same he submitted forged document., ~ | 


Remarks :—Debarred permanently from applying for all fütnre examinations a 
selections to be conducted by the Commission. 


His candidature {for the Military Wing Examination held-‘in June, 1952 hag been 
" eancelled. 


e | B. SHUKLA, 
ur Deputy He 


F 
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te" No. F, 4/28/52 B, 


Subject Exclusion of Shree Madbav Prabhakar Gowande (Holl No, 199--Engineering 
Services Examination—January, 1953) from examinations and selections 
condueted by the Union Public Service Commission, 


1 am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shree Madhav Prabhakar Gowande from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future, The particulars of the candidate are given below : 


1, Name of the candidate, . Madhav Prabhakar Gowande, 
2. Examination for which he was Engineering Services Examination, January, 
. a candidate, ~ ` 1988. 
9. Place of birth. .- Devarasta (Bombay State), 
4. Date of birth, 26-4-1928 
5. Father's name and address. Prabhakar Balaji Gowande, P. O..Devarasta, 
s ' District Satara South, Bombay, 
6. Reasons for deburring. Tampering with the date of birth entry in the 
e Matriculation Certificate. 
71.9 Remarks. Debarred- permanently from applying for ail 


‘ future examinations and selections to be 
a conducted by the Union Publie Service 
Commission, “al 


His candidature for the Engineering Services Exomigation—J anuary, 1953 has been 
cancelled, 


"0s X 


No. F. 4/24/52-E. 


Subject :—Exelusion of “Shree Sailapati Gupta (Roll No, 205—Engineering RE 
Examination—January, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. ; e 4x 


I am directed to infófm you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shree Sailapati Gupta from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted. 
by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of-the candidate, Sailapati Gupta, 

9. Examination for which he was .. Engineering Services Examination, January, 
a candidate. ., 1908. | j 

8. Place of birth. k Jubbulpur (M.P.), 

4, Date of birth, — 11-2-1931. . 

5. Father's name and address. .. Sri Sashi: Bhushan Gupta, 16A, Brindabon 

" Mallik's lst Lane, Caicutta-9. 
6. Reasons for debarring. Altered the date of birth entry in the Head- _ 
. master’s certificate and claimed différent ^. 
(P dates of birth on different oecasions on the 
i - '- basis of falsified documents, | 
7. Remarks. Debarred permanently from applying foe all 


future examinations and selections to be 
: conducted by the Commission, 


His candidature for the Engineering Services Examination—January, 1953 has. been. 
cancelled. ge 


GUI ARAT UNIVERSITY, 


- ‘Notification No. 29266 of 1952, 


- It- is j hereby notified - thet Shri Vaikunthlal Sakerlal Dalal who has passed his B.A. 
Special Examination of this University held in March-April 1952 from 8, B. Garda College, . 
Navsari has been permanently debarred from appearing at any.of the examinations of this 
University for having tampered with the Marks Certificate issued to him -by the University 
Office. ` - 

The terms kept by him, if any, for the M.A, Exgninetion are ie hereby cancelled, 


Sd. Illegible. : 


Registrar, 
7—1824P—IT i 


Roll No. l Name Institution Pen altios imposed ; 
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Notification No. Exam, /87546 of 1952. EK 

l 

it is hereby notified that the following candidates having used unfair’ means dutiha the 

examination held ın October 1952 are declared to have failed at the examination and jare 

further debarred from appearing at any of the University or College exa-ninati ms held ipto 

the dates.mentioned against them and the exemptions, T any. earned by. them in. ipie 

any previous examinations are forfeited. . | i 


LI 


Nt. Name. m - College. ; Examination; ` - . Dia 
: p. x eÀ up to 
42 . Dinkar Kalidas Desai Saivajanik Law 2nd LL.B. Ist Tune e 1958. 
g College, Surat, a 
175 Kanaijalal Bhavanishanker ~“ ` Sir L. A. Shab) e s, 81st Dec 1958 
"Upadhyay E i Law College, l ipe Sd l 
ar "=t, o le "Ahmedabad. en uL 
hee SS ee AN .. 8d. P 
j a Registrar. . 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY Pd qm | ~- 
- R $3 € 


: * t 


Notification No, 19775 ” Dated the 6th Tonuiry, | 1953 


` The following student who obtained illegal  adinission into the fossae Golle ege, 
Cuttack on production of a forged Transfer Certificate is penalised as shown against: ‘him! . 
Í 


Name Institution Nature of Offence Punishment i impos E 


Sri K. Sree Rama  Ravenshaw Col- Production of a forged He is not allowed to take 


Murthy, S/O Mr. lege, Cuttack. Transfer Certificata ^ his. admission. in "any 
K. B. Murthy, Prof. from Stewart Science evllegé for a petiod of 
of Law, M. S. Law aDollege, Cuttack of three years and, is. 
College, Cuttack: T : Qvid been promoted  .debarred from: appear: 


to the 9nd-yeat Science ing at any University 

Class. examination prior to 
the Anuual examina- 

tion of 1958. , | 


O ge e Sd. legible, 
soe: ee P" e Asst, Registrar 


- 


Notification No. 12777 T o] 
Dated Cuttack, the 6th January; P 


Tn accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate who 
took recourse to unfair means at the Final M,B.B.S. Part IT Examination held in the month 
of October, 1952 is penalised as noted against his name, 5 


EE 


ee 
< 


- -aT 
~ 


"æ — 


FinalM.B.B.8. Part II Examination of October, 1952 


1 2 | - NN 4 | 


———— —Ó— Ó——— X ie 


18 Sri Brundabanchandra Pattanaik S. C. B. Medi- Result for the Final M. B.B.8, 
i "GA cal . Collége, Part II. Examination held i in 


-Cuttack. .. .* "tbe month of October, 1952 ia - 

8/0 Bri Kinucheran Pattanaik MH rs cancelled and he is, debarred 

C/O.8ri Daniodar Pattanaik, ed EY from appearing. at any of the 

| P, T. I., Orissa paneer of Engi- VE "examinations prior, to the 

Dem Cuttack... ame a Fina! M.B.B.S. Patt II Exà-. 

l i S t mination, tobe held ih the 
= month of November, 1988. 
l Sa. legible 


: Asst, Registrar, 
. . foe 
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No. S 2-14484 (1)/62 
Waltair, 18th December, 1952 


7 4 


ORDER 


The Syndicate is pleased to review the cases of the candidates who have been debarred 
from appearing for the University Examinations -fór certain periods for resorting to unfair 
means at the University Examinations“and who are still undergoing punishment, and to 
reduce the punishments to 3 years in the cases of Nos. (1) and (2) below and 1 year in the 
Sand of No. (3) below thereby permitting them to appear for the Examination noted against 
each :— i . 


- 


Name of the candidate Reg. No. Name of the Examination Permitted to-appear for 


and year the examination to be 
held in; 
1. B. Ramakrishna Rao 6593 Intermediate, March, 1952 March-April, 1955 
e > i ` . 
2," K. Rayappa  * 7145 Do. Do, 
9. Vagvala J ayakara 4319 Intermediate, 1951 March-April, 1954 
Rao. (Passed). . 
(By order) < 


Sd. Tlegible. 
Dy. Registrar, 


D. Dis. No. S 2-14484 (2) /52. 


a 


Waltair, 13th December, 1952 
ORDER 


The Syn^icate is pleased to review the cases of the following candidates who have been 
debarred fr m app-aring for the University Examinations for certain periods. for resorting 
to unfair means 3b the University Examinations and'who are still und:rgoing punishment, 
and to reduce the punishment to one year, thereby permitting them to appear for the Uni- 
versity Examinations to be held in March, 1958 :— . — E 


Name of the candidate ` Reg. No. . Name of the 
Examination, 
215.5 6 9 3 
1, Konera. Bhaskara Rao 9317 Matriculation 
2 Yedlapalli Gopayya 518 Do, 
9. 'Phamada Rama Rao 1661 Intermediate 
4. Moudrali Radhakrishna 9181 Do, 
5. A. Venkataswami 4301 Do. 
6. N. Venkateswarapillai 4491 Do, 
7. V. Bhaskarerao | 4415 Do. 
8, V. Narasimhadas 5846 —  -. Do. 
.9. V. Narayanamurüi ——— 1958 .. .-. Do. i 
10. Ch. Chandrasekhara Rao 307. 7 ”- Matriculation 
11. K. Srirama Murthy 2013 - Do. | - 
12. P. S. Prasad O 1067 > Doe nose 
ia, K. Viswanadham Gupta 2800 Do. - | 
14. Vedantham Anadachar- 1292 Intermediate 5 


yulu 


í « 
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! | | | 
` 15, J. Tataln : 4456 De. | 
16. Maruti Linga Reddy 643 Do. un : | 
17. Petchetty Hanumántha iB — Do: | 
Rao ier = M | 
18. T.J. Krishnakumar 1941  .- De. Jie 
19. "Balla Prakasam 897 De. — i | 
20. S. Ramachandra Rao 590 Do, | 
21, L. Venkateswara Rao - 598 D» bos 
92. Y. Srikrishna Madhava 603 Do. . | 
Rao | Š 51 | à 
28.: A. V. Suryanarayana Rao - 5860 ~ s De ` Š ; | 
24, G. Venkatarama Rao 2156 pM D». ? L e 
26. G. Gangadhara Rama 2254 —— Do. CNN ; 
Rao “ x AP 
96. N. K. Suryanarayan” 5463 "o pe o 0 eae 
“Marti cet Se oe | 
27. Sambasiva Rao 4498 Do. LE 
; : (e 
98. T. Sivasankaram 145 , B.Sc. (Agriculture) | | 
20. Gopisetty Appa Rao 42 B.Hd: | 
: l Sd. illegible, 
Dy Registar, 


^D. Dis, 8 2-18033/52 `. ‘3 


EE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ef Waltair, 15th December, 1962. E 
* a . | 

| 

i 


ORDER ' 
" UD 
The results of the following two candidates for the Intermediate Examination who have 
been found guilty of resorting to unfair means at the University Examinations held in. 
Septémber, 1959, are cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any University 
- Bxaminationg for a period of oneyear. They will be permitted to sit for.the University 
Examinations in September, 1933, or thereafter :— J: 


t 

Name of the candidate — . Regd. No. | 

1, Dantu Venkateswarlu o. 1090 EX 
9. Petta Veeranna 1091 : 
‘(By order) i id | 

Sd. Illegible, , 


"Dy. Registrar. 


| 
4 l 
No. 82-11905/52. —— 220 | 
Waltair, 811-52. | ded 


| 
ORDER 





"(p voc 


The results of the ‘following scandidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in September, 52, are cancelled! and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period of 
“one year, 7.¢., they will not be permitted to sit for any University Examination before the 
Examination of September, '58 :— EP » 


| 
l 
] 
} 


“Serial Holl. 


No. No, 

L 958 
2, 1008 
8, 38 
4. 528 
5. 868 
6. 1798. 


-. NOTIFICATIONS 


Name. 


S. V. Sitsramayya 

Vaugaveti Krisbna 
G. Raja Rama Mohaua Rao 
Penmatsa Bapiraju 


R. Ramana Rao 


Y. V. Annaji Hao 
Karri Subbi Reddy 
G. Vijayachandra Jacob 


. B. Sitaramayya 


C. Janardhong Rao 

P. Nagabbushane Rao 

©. V. Krishna Sastri 

Ch. Sri Rama Krishna 

P. Sundara Siva Rao 2 
Abdul Gaffar Khan 

T. R. Subrahmanya Sarma 


(By Order) 
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Examination Reg. No. 

Matriculation. 626 
Do. 1029 
Intermediate 1842 
Do, - | 2482 

Do. 820 

Do. 1054 

Do. 9613 

Do. 2068 

Do. 98982 

Do. S 3597 

Do. 3546 

Do. 8562 
B,8ce. 258 

Do. 309 

. B.Com. 3 
Do. wot? 


K. Gopalaswamy, 
EM Registrar, 


BOARD OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION, DELHI 


The following candidates, baving resorted to unfair means at the High School and 
Higher Secondary Examination of the Board held in the year 1952 are hereby debarred 
from appearing at the examination of the Board for the period as noted against each :— 


d Shahdara-Dejhi, 


Délhi. 


Candidate's Guardian's Institution's name Year for which debarred, 
name. ` name. or place. 
Satya Pal Pt, Charan Government High  Disqualified for the High 
' Dass ‘School, Mahrauli, School Examination, 
(Delhi State). 1952, and debarred from 
appearing ‘at the High 
.Behool Examination, 
= 1958, 
Sudarshan Shri Khushi. Nava Hind High Do. 
Kumar Ram Midha. School, Anand 
Midha. E ' ‘parbat, Delhi. 
Hira Lal Pt. Ram (Private candi- Disqualified fd -the 
Sharma Chandar date) Bara Higher Secondary Ex- 
i Thakurdwara, amination, 1952 and 


debarred from appearing | 
at the Higher Secondary’ ` 
Examination to be held 
in the years 1953 and 


1954 
Triloki Nath L. Radhey — ":Gommercial ^ Hr. Do. 
Shiam See. School, 
Goyal. Charkhewalan, 
Delhi. À M 
Subash Dr. Arjun .D, A. V. Hr. See. Disqualified for ihe 
Chandra Dev Rawal School, New Higher Secondary Ex- 
Rawal, Delhi. amination, 1952 and 
debarred from appearing 
at the Higher Secondary 
B Examination, 1958. 
Inderjit . S. Khazan Ramjas Higher Disqualified for the 
Singh ^A Singh Sec. Schoói, No.. Higher Secondary Ex- 
i F 5, Karol Bagh, ` amination, 1959 and 


_ debarred from appearing 

, ab the Higher Secondary 
Examinations to be held 
in 1953. and 1954, 


x! . à PNE S MEE : T | 
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7. 112 Prablaà Nath Shri Amar (Private candi- Disqualified — for. the 
Mathur, - - Nath date) 6-B, Higher Secondary Ex- 
Mathur Hanuman Road, . amination, 1952 and 
HL 2 Govt. ‘Quarters, | -debarred from appearing 
. New Delhi. at the Higher Secoudary _ 
- Examination to be held 
in 1058, 1954, 1055. is 
1956. . 

3 E 

E S. D. Topas © ~ a 

5 i t4 For Secretary. xs d 

- . Board of Higher RON Educatiob; i 
Pas . i T i : i 

UNIVERSITY OF DACCA > >. s T 

Orders of the Executive Council dated the 15th November, 1952. "a y 


Expulsion at the Degree and Engineering Exam. nations, 1952 and Preliminary LL. B. 


Examination held ın October and November , 1952, 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to dhlan 18 
or other acts of indiscipline at-the following University: Examinations are debarred, "t. 
appearing at any future examinations of the University for the period sere — Y 


Exa. “Roll 
No.: 


B.A.ll -> 
B.Com. 2909: 
B.Sc. 2039 
B; Sc. 2176 
B.Com. 2883 


Debarred . for two years (including the year of eimai. 1952) . n 


B.A. 2706 


B.Sc. 1983 


7 DEGREE EXAMINATICNS,;1950 —— ^". 


3 ame of Institution , 


 Haragonga College, Munshiganj 


. Do "p 
"7 Do. 
Victoria College, IM 
Edward College, Pabna - 


Do. 
A. H. College, Bog rb 
D 


a Oo, 
External (Bogra Centre! 
- B.M. College, Barisal 


External {Barisal Centre) 
- Jaganuath polled: Dacca 


External (Dacca Centre) 


A.M. Col lege, Mymensingh 


Gurudayal College, Kishorgen] 


Victoria College,.Comi!la 
A.H.-College, Bogre 
S. N. College, Dinajpur 
Do. 
Sirajganj College, Sirak j 
Jagannath College, Dacca 
Do. 
Fazlul Huq Muslim Hal 
Salimullah Muslim Hall ye 


Debarred for one year (3 year of Examination, 1982 only) 


' Victoria College, Comilla 


~~ 


* 
^ 


^ 


Debarred for three years tiseluding ine year of ce 1952) 


“> Naimuddin Ahmed 


4 
* - 


J 
F 


_ Habibur fehman 


he 


io 
a 
3 


Names.of candidates, , n 


aon 


Chowdhury Mesbah Uddin Ahnied 
Muslemuddin Mollah 
Abdur Rouf Ahmed 

Md. Abdul Halim 

Abdul Wahab Khan 

Md. Afzal Hossain Miah 
Md.-Abdur Rabim 

Md; Aftab Uddin Molla 
Md. Abdur Razzak. 

A.H. Md. Saadat Ali Khan 
Md. Abdus Samad Doctor 
Md. Enayet Hossain Khan 
Md. Abdur Rashid 
Shaikh Motosir E 


Md. Manir Uddin 


Abdul Wahed Sarker 

Md, Abdus Samad .11) 

(8/0. Mvi. Md: Kader 
‘ Mondal) 

Krishnapada Chakraborty 

Izab Uddin Mondal 

A.B. Abdul Hakim 

Abual Kalam Muhammad Azizul 


ug. 
Md Abdus Satter Khan 
Mohammad |  Lutfar 
Khan. . 


Baksh 


- pa à a 
i r T. 
2 E d i 
u-—— i P XI. hjni aA A MÀ aas agere menit ameter 
—  —ÀÀ É— m ——— Lipia MÀ 
A : . 
s: . n 
. 
t ` 
` 
rh ` 


iania 


Ali &mzad Bhuiyan - 
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ENGINEERING EXAMINATIONS, 1953 


Examination 


Boll No. 


. Names of candidates 


Debarred for three jeu (including. the year of ‘Examination, 1952) 


Diploma i in Engineering Part T - 
Do. . 
B, Bo, in Hinginéering Qnd Examination 


ae 
1 


l Diploma in Engineering Part Te 
JS reine G8 Do. 


B.Sc. in Engineering 2nd Examination 
* ous De 
E Do. : 

.B.Se, in Engineering Final — 


"^ 
ma 


e 


2. 


B.Se;in Eagineering 2nd Examination — 


o a 
T 


2 
"E d m 


63 
* 8 
; 80 


19 
58 
60 
61 
195 
165° 
176 
396 


189. 


‘Abdul Latif 
Md. Zahurul Haq Mondal 
Hasan Arif - A 


25 r 


BR  Debarred for two pus SOAM 7 te à year of Beanination, aes ) 


Siri Podder 
Mohammad Ali Hussain 
Md. Abdul Matin 

Md. Azizur Rahman 
Md. Azizul Hig 


| Ma. Tafa Chan Miah 


Khan Tofazzat Ahamed 
Khwaja Md. Badi-Ul-Alam 


Debarred for one year (year of Examination, 1952 only) 


Sultan Ahmad Mullick 


PRELIMINARY LL.B. EXAMINATIONS HELD IN 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1982 


. Roll No. _Name of Hall 


- 


— 


- = r. 


-.. . Names of candidates 


aye 
md 
2 


Debarred for three Examinations including the Hzaminations of 


October and’ November, 1952 


28 Salimullah Muslim = 
55 Do. 


` 
Te 


Aftab Uddin Ahmed 
Jaheđ' Uddin Chowdhury. 


Debarred for two Examinations (including the Peano of 
sy October and November, 1952). 


38.. Salimullah Muslim 


University Buildings, 
Ramna, Dacea the 4th December, 19352. 


A.N.M. Abdul Gliani Mahmud 


A. Rub Chowdhury, 
Controller of jes es a 


ye 


———————— ee 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS*: 
. ~. D f | 


Dr. SAMBHUNATH BANERJEE ] 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


Al 


Mr, PRESIDENT, MR. CHANCELLOR, | 
FELLOWS or THIS UNIVERSITY, LADIES, GENTLEMEN 


^ 


* ^5 AND STUDENTS— E MELOS 


"1 Last year the Convocation was held on 22nd December. 
Since then ‘another year has rolled away, and it has 
_. become my pleasant duty again to invite. you to this most 
important annual function. To this function, students 
who get their degrees, their diplomas. and medals wistfully 
and with pleasure look forward. We have admitted the 
successful students to the various degrees, and have awarded 
medals to the most brilliant ones. : | 
My duty this year is all the more pleasant because we 
have our President,—a former student of this University and 
one of its most brilliant alamni—amidst us.. His educational 
career was unique, After taking the Law degree from this 
University, he joined the legal profession and soon acquired 
a lucrative practice. But he did nofi choose. to. remain in 
it. At the time when he joined the profession, he 
could, aspire to any high office. that the then Government had 
at its disposal. But Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s ambition was 
otherwise. It was not to equite money or position 
for himself, but to .serve his country. He dedicated 
his life to the service of the Motherland. He did 
not Know then that India within 8 period of fifty 
years would be a Sovereign Republic, and he would 
be its first elected President. He never dreamt that 
within a space of fifty years, he would be elevated 
to the most exalted position in this country. Consideration 
of personal benefit was nothing to him in comparison with 
the work he wanted to do, and he joined. with a magnificent 
devotion the Great Movement for the freedom of India. 


| 
| * Address delivered at the Annual Conv pta of the Caleutta University on Enda, 
| 
| 


` 
. 
A MÀ —— a M me, : 
——— NCL  M— A —————— NN SEEN z : 
-- 
E at 
$ * 


the 26th December, 1952, 
8—1824 P —II . 


! 
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His life is a living example of selfless patriotism. E 1s 


Selfless Service Incarnate. 
Gentlemen, in the brief space of time that I have at my 
disposal, it is not possible to recount the services he has done 
to this country. History will recórd his spotless character, 
his unique services in letters of gold. Today I only make 
à brief reference to them, and I, on behalf of this University, 
with pardonable pride, say that this University has given 
to the Republic of India a unique — as its gt 
elected President. | 
He has just completed his sixty- ninth year. May add 
in His infinite kindness and mercifulness spare him many 


a year to come to guide the destinies of this Great and Glorious - 


country. May he be spared for many years yet to benefit 
the country, he has loved so well, by his rich and varied 
experience., We once again cordially welcome him—our own 
student. We are glad that he has come not ‘only m 
address this Convocation,. but also to receive à degreó, 
e the highest’ one in Law this University can offer. T 


It was a matter of infinite satisfaction to us when he: | 


accepted our invitation to come and address this Convocation. 

For I confess frankly that when I wrote to him, I did so. 
with a certain amount of trepidation: as: his duties are 
multifarious. © For a moment I thought he would not be able: 


to accept our invitation for want of time. But I may tell you: 


that I-received his letter of acceptance of our invitation to: 


i address the Convocation of ‘my Alma Mater,’ practically 


bv return of post. 5 


guidance. | 

Now I proceed to give you informations which I thinks: 
it is my duty as a Vice-Chancellor to give at this annual, 
function. a 
The Matriculation Examination which has become the. 


E 


School Final Examination was held this year: “under! 


the auspices of the Board of. Secondary Education. 


This University has been relieved of a very heavy duty. But 
still there are many examinations which this University 


holds and will continue to hold.. The question whether the 
Intermediate Examination should be taken over bythe Board: 
still remains unsettled: The other day some members of this 


1 


I thank him for this act of courtesy. I have no doubt, oe i 
students, that you will iI gei the best advice from him for your; 


Í 














f 
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University appeared before the Commission which has been 
appointed to investigate into the question, and expressed their 
views on the matter. They said that in West Bengal it would 


‘not be possible for the University for a few years yet to 


come to place the Intermediate Courses of Studies under 


14 


the control and supervision of the Board. The schools here . 


at present are not adequately staffed and not sufficiently 
equipped. Ultimately, however, the Intermediate Course of 
teaching and examination will have to be taken over by the 
Board and we would' be responsible for the subsequent teach- 
ing and examinations. The changes will be many and have 
to be carefully thought out. 

The Board of Secondary Education, I may note here, 
has done a very useful piece of work. It has collected the 
opinions of the Head Examiners as to the quality of the 
answers of the students and has distributed them among the 
various Educational institutions in West Bengal. It is 
expected to be of great help to teachers and students. 

Though the Matriculation Examination has not been 
held by the University this year, there has nót,been much 


diminution of work in that department of the University 


which deals with the examinations. Several new exami- 
nations have been added to the list. 

The total number of candidates for the .. different 
examinations of the University in the year 1952 is as 


follows: 


Examinations 
g registered 
TA, . 9,917 
T.S8e. .. 42,144 
B.A. 4,102 
B.Sc. 3,868 
B.Com. js 9,977 
B.T. ; 440 
M.A. 1,255 
M.Sc. 888 
LL.B: . 449 
o LLM: - 6 
M.B.B.S. 1,595 
D.P.H. 52 
D.I.H. 9 
D.O.M.S. 17 
D.G.O. 04 
T DI os 18 
M.E. 11 
B.E. 771 


No. of candidates | 
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Examinations | "T | | No. of candidates ; 
fagistored | 
D. T. R. P. n . 5 
Certificate in Tanning 4^ 
Diploma in -Librarianship ; 15 
- in Journalism NC 24 i, 
35 in Dietetics | a4: 
» in Spoken English : 2'' 
» in Maternity & Child Welfare 9: 
" in Domestic Science - . 26 z 
5», -in Social Work — 88 «- 
-,, in Languages - 26 - 
in Soap Technology 5 
Certificate in Applied Psychology ; D 
. in Agriculture .85 | 
Military Certificate 39 


^ 


-æ oa. 


| 
This year examinations were . held on 954 days. thi | 


t 


spite 'of the heavy burdén, the Controller's Department has. 
done the work cheerfully and efficiently, and in this matter, 


.- as usual, we have had the ungrudging co-operation of the, 


Principals of different colleges. l E l 


DEATHS MOURNED TC | | 


I tell you with a grievous heart that since the last: 
Convocation the cruel and icy hand of Death has taken away 


from us. some of our friends and distinguished men. < Wei | 


mourn the deaths of— . 7 


1. Dr. U. P. Bose—who was an Ordinary Fellow of 
this University for five years from 27th February, 1942, to, 
27th February, 1947, and was at one-time a d of the; 


- Faculty of Medicine. d 


q 


2. Bir- Abdur Rahim—who was an Ordinary Fellow 


of this University from 18th June, 1993, to 28rd April, : 


1928, and was attached to the Faculty of Law.. T 


8. Rev. A. E. Brown—who was an Ordinary Fellow | 
of this University from 20th July, 1921, to 29th March, 1988; : ! 
and was attached to the Faculties of Arts and Science. 

4. Bri Mohitlal Majumdar—a distinguished personality ' 


in the domin of Bengali Literature and Sarat nea 


Chatter] jee Lecturer for 1949. 

5. Sri Basanta Ranjan Ray Vidwadballabh—a sid 
Bengali scholar and an authority on Bengali manuscripts. 
© 6. Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta—once a Professor ‘of. 
Philosophy in this University and an Ordinary Fellow. - "Hel 


. 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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represented this University at the International Congress 
of Philosophy at. Naples and Harvard. 
` May their souls rest in peace | 


FELICITATIONS OFFERED 


My next duty is a pleasant one, namely, to offer 
felicitations to our numerous friends for distinctions achieved: 
We. offer our felicitations to 

(1) Dr. B. C. Roy, who has been appointed Chief 
Minister of the State. He is now -the-seniormost Fellow 
of the University and is a great-benefactor of the University. 

.He was sometime its Vice-Chancellor. 

(2) Sri ©. -C. Biswas, who has been appointed Law 
Minister at the Centre. He was my predecessor in office 
and is a Fellow of this University. 

(8) Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, -who has been elected - 
a Member of the Parliament. He is one of our former 
Vice-Chancellors and is a Fellow of this University. 

(4 Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, who has been 
appointed Chairman of the West Bengal Legislative Council. 
He was our Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
and has now been appointed an Emeritus Professor. 

(5) Dr. M.:N. Saha, F.R.S. He has been-the Palit ` 
Professor of Physics ‘and is now on. leave. He has. been 
elected to the Parliament. «© - - 5 

(6) Prof. 5. N. Bose—our Khaira Professor of Physics. 
He has-been nominated to the Upper House at Delhi. 

(7) Dr. Srikumar Banerjee. He is our Ramtanu 
Lahiri Professor of Bengali Language and Literature. He 
has been elected to the Legislative PONI of West 
Bengal. - | 

(8) Prof. Nalmnaksha Datta and E Kiis Nag— 
Veteran educationists, who have been nominated members 
of the Parliament. | 

(9) Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Sri Nirmalchandra 
Bhattacharyya, Dr. M. M. Chakrabarti and Dr” Bijanbihari 
Bhattacharyya, who have been elected members of-the West 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

(10)..:8ri Priyaranjan Sen and Sri Atindranath Bose, 
who have been. elected to the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. B 


Dc. : - myrr- cae c Sr er oH. - -— - --- 
7 — ——— er a RT Im rm 
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We wish these gentlemen long and prosperous life.: | 
May they devote their energy to the service of this country. +, i 


+. aL | i 
Visitors, SPECIAL LECTURERS, EXTENSION Lacronnes, ETC. | 


(1 Dr. J. L. Davidson, M. Aon Ph. D, Anam Pro- 
fessor of History of Art (Yale Univer sity) and a Ful. 
bright Scholar, will join our University from the next, 
academic session in the Department of Ancient Indian | 
History and Culture, for research- work on. Indian | 
Buddhism. He has been requested to deliver a course of. 
lectures on ‘‘Buddhist Art in China." | | | 

(2) Dr. B. Mukherjee, M.B. (Cal.), .M.B. (Munich), | 
D.Sc. (Michigan) has. been appointed Lady. Brahma-, | 
chari Reader “in Medicine. He will deliver a course of 
lectures on ‘Pituitary Hormones and Skin Pigmentation: ! 
"with particular reference to Treatment of Leucoderma.' | 

(3) Janab Humayun Kabir, a distinguished educationist, ` | 
has accepted our invitation to deliver a course of lectures on | 
| 
| 


odd ict Pec 


" 
ela," 


à 


' Study of English, as an Extension Lecturer. | 
(4) Dr. Nares Chandra Sengupta was appointed Tagore 
Law Professor for 1950. - He delivered lectures on '' Evolu: 
tion of Ancient Indian Law." | 
(5) Commonwealth Universities Delegation visited this. : 
University on 29th and 30th December, 1951. | 
(6) Secondary Education Commission visited this Uni- ' 
versity on 24th November last. | 
(7) Cuban Goodwill Mission visited this University 
on 5th December last. ` E 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS APPOINTED 


‘Tagore Law Professor— : 
For 1947—Prof. P. N. Banerjee, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Vidyavachaspati, Barrister-at-Law. 
His subject is: | 
‘Development of Public International Law 
. in the 20th century." A 

For 1959—Dr. Hemnath Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D., Barrister- 
at-Law—His subject is '' Relationship of the. 
States and the Indian Union under the, 
constitution including the question relating ` 
to merger." 





* 
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Khudiram. Basu Memorial Lecturer— 


For 1950—-Prof. Meghnad Saha—A . scientific subject to 
be selected by him. 
For 1951—Sri Chapalakanta —Q literary 
subject to. be selected by him. 
For 1952—Sri  Harimohan  Bhatüacharyya—A philo- 
sophic subject to be selectéd by him. 
Hivankumar Basu Memorial Lecturer— 


For 1950—Sri Pramathanath Bisi—AÀ literary subject to 
be selected by him. ` 
For 1950— Prof. Satyendranath Bose—4A scientific subject . 
e to be selected by him. 
Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer in Arts—~ 
For 1952—Pandit Jogendranath Bagchi, Tarka-Sankhya- 
Vedantatirtha. The subject is.to be selected | 
by him. - i 
Ramananda Lecturer— 
For 1951—Dr. Taraknath Das. He delivered a lecture 
~“ Orient in World Politics." 
Basanta ma | 
For 1951—Dr. A. C. Ukil—The subject will be a topic 
connected with publie health. 
Bipradas Palehaudhurt Fellow— 
For 1952—Mr. Myron Weiner. 


OUR ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Prof. Niharranjan Roy, our Bagiswari Professor of Fine 
Arts, has been invited by the Washington University, 
| U.S.A., as a Visiting Professor of South and South-East 
Asian Art and Culture. .He has also been invited to lecture 
at other Universities including Yale,-Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania. “he University of Cambridge, Great Britain, has 
also extended to him an invitation to deliver a course of 
Extension Lectures on Indian Art, sométime in January on 
February, 1953. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag has been invited by a number of societies 
in U.S.A. to deliver lectures on ‘ Indian Culture in Asian 
Contact.’ | E 5 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee has been appoihfed a Visiting 
Professor of Indian Philosophy and Culture in the University 
of Hawaii. 
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Sen, and for 1950, to` Dr. R. N. Chante for notable 


researches in the field of. Bengali language and literature. 
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Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, our Professor of Anthropo-: 
logy, was invited to the ‘International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences held at Vienna: 
this year. | | i 

Prof. S. P. Chatterjee, our Professor in the Departmen 
of Geography, was invited to the International Geo-: 
graphical Congress held at Washington. He presided over) 


the Rural and Urban Settlement Section. À 


AWARD OF MEDALS, PRIZES, RTC. 5 


Coates Medal for 1949 has been awarded to Dr, P. K. 


researches in Medicine. si 


Lila Prize for 1950 has been saki to Sm. Annapurna. E 


Goswami, for her contribution to Bengali literature. 

Debendranath Hemlata Gold Medal for 1951 has been 
awarded to Sri Binodbihari Roy for. possessing the best; 
pliysique among M.A. and M.Sc. candidates who have passed, 
their examinations this yéar. [.: 

Sarojini Basu Medal for 1952 has been , awarded to 
Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph:D., for the year 1952 for 


t 
AT 


ENDOWMENTS AND GiQirTS RECEIVED 


We have received the following endowments and gifts 
during the year under consideration : E 


. 1. Our Chancellor has given us a sum of Rs. 80, ,0007- 


in two instalments of Rs. 80 ,000/- and Rs. 60 ,000/- MU 


to supplement the Fund’ which has been created by him 


for the higher training of nurses. The Fund is called : 


‘* Bangabala Mookerjeé Endowment Fund ” -after his wife. 
The total gift our Chancellor has made to the bee 
on various heads amounts- to’ Rs. 10,00,000 /-: 


.9. Lt.-Col.» Ambujnath Bose, a former. aini of | 


i 


this University, has left us a legacy of Rs. 1,00; 000/- in secü- . 
rities, for encouragement of the ‘study and research in Aero- | 


nautics and Naval Engineering.’ 


8. "The Indian Commerce Conference wid was 


held in  Caleutta. in 1948 has handed over to*us Rs. 5,1007: 


(the balance left after meeting the expenses -of the : 
Conference) for the ‘creation of a fund to be called | 


^ 
iy Sint nent gir e Ett m ME o 
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'' Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Lectureship Fund,” to 


perpetuate the memoty ofthat great educationist. 

. 4. The Indian Political - Conference which was held 
in this city in 1950 has given us a sum of Rs. 3,000/- for 
the creation of a prize to be called “Surendranath Banerjea 
Prize,” after the name of the great Indian leader, to be 
given to the student who stands first in the M.A. Examina- 
tion in Political Science. This sum was the balance left 
alter meeting the expenses of the Conference. 

5. Dr. K. C. Chaudhuri, a well-known physician of 
this city and specialist in children’s diBeases has made over 
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to this University a sum of Rs. 5,0007- for establishing a. 


gold medal in memory of his wife, to be known as “Nilima 
Chaudhuri Memorial Medal and given annually to the 
student, who stands first in D. M. C. W. and D. C. H. 
Examinations alternately. 

6. Sri K. C. Das has given us 394 Conversion Loan 
of the face value of Rs. 4,000/- for a gold medal to be given 
to the student who gets the highest.marks in the Bachelor of 
Commerce Examination, in memory of his father the late 
Sri J. C. Das, who founded the Bengal Central Bank, Ltd., 
and was connected with many industrial institutions. 

7. Sri Satis Chandra Sinha, a former Professor of 
Surendranath College, Law Department, has given us a 
sum of Rs. 1,000/- for a silver medal to be called 
“J. Chaudhuri Silver Medal,” and given to the student 
who secures the highest marks in the Law Examination from 
Surendranath College. The late Sri Chaudhuri was for many 
years the President of the Council of that College. | 


We acknowledge the gifts with grateful thanks. 


New STUDIES [NSTITUTED AND CHANGES IN REGULATIONS MADE 


The following new courses of studies have been insti- 
tuted : 
(i) Diploma Course in Dental Surgery. 
(i) Diploma Course in Medical Radiology and 
Electrology. 
The relevant Regulations have been sanctioned by the 
Government. - f | a 
The Senate has also approved the Regulations regarding 
(i) a Diploma Course in Tropical Medicine, (ii) a Degree 


n 2 ‘the Calcutta University. 


i Accounts Department. . 
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4 
Course in Master of Engineering, and (ii) creation of a 


new Faculty and of a Board of Studies in Veterinary Science. 


. They will be given effect tó as soon as Eon : the 
Géverament. is obtained. : 

Changes in the existing Regulations. relating to the 
ündermentioned examinations have -been made, some of 
which are awaiting sanction of the Government : | = 

(i) D. Litt. and D.Sc. Examinations. | 
(i) Condensed M.B.B.S. Examination. 
(iii) Diploma and Certificate in, Languages. Y 
(iv) M.D., M.S. and M.O. Examinations. ~. 
(v) Diploma Course in Journalism. | 


(di) Military Studies. JE ME 


wl, 
c 


(vit) Statistics. 4 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED x Ton 


"The Syndicate appointed several Committees, some of 
which are noted below :— : 


| 
1 i 
1 


1l. A Committee to determine the School Session. 


To avoid -wastage of. fime, the School Code Committee: 


suggested that the school year should commence from the 1st 
"week of November and that there should be three terms. 


They also suggested dates. for the Annual Examination and 
the Test Examination.. The. Syndicate appointed this e 
mittee to consider the matter. ! 

2. A Committee to consider UNESCO Bibliography 
of Inter-lingual and ^ Technical Dictionaries. | 

"This University was requested to make necessary cor: 
rections, additions and alterations in the. bibliography as 
might be considered necessary for inclusion in the revised: 
edition. The eee appointed this Committee to go into! 


the question. ! 


d 


3. Employees’ Compassionate Pension Committee. 


“The Syndicate appointed this Committee to frame a, 


set of rules for granting compassionate pension. . 
4. A Committee to consider the question of acquisition. 
of land at Hazra Road and Ballygunge Circular Road, -for 


5. A Committee to consider the re-organisation of the 


Y 


il. 


4. 
! D 
3 , 
boa | 
1 : 


i 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
E 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


l 
[ 
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6. A Committee to consider the question of the low 
standard of examinees at the Union Public Service Com- 
mission Examinations. 
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The Union Public Service Commission expressed great 


concern over the growing deterioration in the standard of 
secondary and University education in India as disclosed by 
the performance of the candidates appearing at Public Service 
competitive examinations and felt that greater efforts were 
called for on the part of the Universities, schools and col- 
leges to improve the standard. 
7. A Committee to consider the question of removal of 
` the University to a place outside the city. 
8. Draft Universities Bill Committee. 

: The Government of India asked for the views of this 
University on the draft Bill on co-ordination and determina- 
tion of standards in the Universities proposed to be intro- 
duced in; Parliament. The Inter-University Board also re- 
quested this University to forward its comments on the Bill 
for placing thé same before the Standing Committee of .the 
Inter-University Board. 

9. Matriculation Endowments Committee: l 

This Committee was appointed to enquire into -the 
arrangements which might be made for awarding medals, 
prizes and scholarships on the results of the Matriculation 
Examination in view of the fact that the said Examination 
has been taken over by the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal. 

10. A Committee to consider the question of the large 
percentage of failures at University Examinations and fo 
suggest remedies. 


11. A-Committee to consider the question of endowments 
for award of scholarships, prizes and medals to students out- 
side-the present jurisdiction of the University. 

12. West Bengal School Code Committee. 

The Syndicate appointed this Committee to consider the 
draft West Bengal School Code forwarded by the Board, of 
` Secondary Education, West Bengal. 

18. A Committee to consider the question of admission 

of Indian boys resident in Africa and African boys. 


The Honorary Organiser of the Brihat Bharatiya Samaj, ^ ' 


Mombasa, Kenya Colony, addressed a letter to the Vice- - 
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Chancellor, on the subject of giving facilities for education | 


- in the shape of reservation of seats in the schools and col- | | 


leges in this University, both general and technical, for Indian | 
boys resident in different States in Africa as also for boys | 
of African origin, for the purpose of ensuring a better | | 
understanding’ and: relationship with our boys abroad as also | 


the Africans. This Committee was appointed to consider | 
the matter. | 





~ 14. Teaching of Military Studies Committee. 
The Government of India wrote to the University say- 


hae ew aE - = 


"ing that. they had considered the scope of military educa. 


tion at the University level.and were of the view that itl 
would not be „desirable to` introduce Military science x 


l military education as a subject in the Universities, as the | 


of the opinion that no special credit in University Examinà- 
tions . should be given to pupils for training given in N. C. C; 


"e work done in our Post-Graduate Departments, i in| 
` Arts and Science. E d | d 


. of them are of dates between 2nd century B.C. and 6th 


Universities. were not properly equipped. "They were also 





They requested the University to consider the matter 


and intimate to the Ministry the action proposed to be taken. 
l 


| 
{ 
L 
| 
j. 
1 i 
- 

RESEARCH WORK | 


.l now proceed fo give you a short e: ot ile. 





I 
H 


ee 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS E ^ 
Tus ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART | 


z 
"tg 


This Museum was started in 1997 and has been 


- rapidly growing. During the year under review, the Museum | 
-acquired some 303 new antiquities including some rare: 


f. 
specimens of painting, rare neolithic stone implements from. 


Bankura, and a number of unique terracotta objects.. Some 


| 
century A.D. They throw new light on the importance 


| 
and antiquity of the ancient Indian Port of Tamralipta. | 
The Museum now possesses about 8,000 exhibits. They are. 
of great value from the cultural and historical points of view. 
| The Institution, however, is in great need of space and 
many of the normal activities.of the Museum have to be 


j 


kept in abeyance for want of space. Visitors to the 
‘ | 


ot 
e SE 





j 
} 
L 
f 
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Museum are increasing every year. Last month the Cuban 
Goodwill Mission came and visited our Museum. They 


The Buddhist culture of ancient India and abroad has 
of late become an important subject of study. In our 
University we have made elaborate provisions for the study 
of Buddhism, and this year its scope has been further 
widened. The Senate has approved of the changes in the 
syllabus of the subject for the M.A. Examination. Students 
will now not only have full opportunity of gaining specialised 
knowledge of Hinayana and Mahayana texts, Buddhist Art, 
Epigraphy and Iconography, but also of the development of 
Buddhism in countries in:the Far East. - 

In this connection I would like to make a short reference 
to the researches, undertaken in the University in the field 
of Buddhist culture. 

(a) Kare works on Mahayana doctrines and philosophy 
entitled the Samadhiraja-sutra and Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra have been published. 

(b) Several chapters on Buddhism have beim contri- 
buted to the Ramakrishna Centenary Volumes and the 
History of India, published by the Bharatiya Vidyabhawan.. 

(c) A book entitled Significance of Jatakas’’ has been 
published. 2 

(d) Researches in Vinaya texts from Tibetan and | 
Chinese -sources have been undertaken, and a few papers | 
have already been published in the Journal of the Maha- | i 
bodhi Society and the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

(e) A paper on ''Analytical Study of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka’’ has been published. 

I should also state that research work is being. done 
not only by the teachers of the Department but also 
by four research scholars who are being trained in the De- 
partment. One of the research scholars is working on 
Buddhism in Siam, another is writing a thesis on Buddhist 
culture and activities during the Gupta period, the third 
scholar is working on the Mahayana doctrines and philo- 
sophy and the fourth one is engaged in editing the Kala. 
cakratantra and is writing an essay on the Kalacakra form 
of Buddhism, which is so popular in Tibet. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Members of the Department of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy are, I am happy to state, doing their best ui 
widen the bounds of knowledge. | 
(a) A book'on Advaita Vedanta has been written and | 
is ready for publication. 
(b) Several. papers of high merit have don Bone 
out in the journals of the Yale and Hawaii Universities, 
U. 8. A. : | 
(c) One lecturer has prepared a shor course of. lectures 
“Science, Religion and Life’ which will be. delivered: 
by him as Principal Khudiram Basu Memorial Lecturer for : 
1952. 

(d. Another two books written un ihe members of be: , 
Depariment are in the press. 


{ 


Lect i a et ep fe te x =a 


£e eterne repens na ANH HOHER ie ae ae 


Coura NE PHILOLOGY 


(a) One of the lecturers of this Department was ap- 
pointed Tara Prasad Khaitan Lecturer for 1951, and in this , : 
capacity he delivered his lectures on '"The Myth and Cult — 
of Manasa;" The lectures will be published shortly. 

(b) Another lecturer has worked on different branches | 
of languages such as Sanskrit, Latin, Greek etc., and has ' 
edited the, Anglo-Sanskrit Research Journal ''Manjusha." 
A number of his articles on Patanjali’s ‘‘ Mahabhashya ” 
have also been published. i 


Economies, | D 

This Department has maintained its old traditions: | 

(a) Two books entitled ‘‘Central Banking in Under- ' ' 

. developed Money Markets" and ‘‘Economics of Indus-'' 
trialisation’’ have been published. 
| (b) One of the research scholars has been admitted 
‘to the Degree of D.Phil. of this University. 

(c) One of the lecturers in the- Department has been’ 
elected President of the Statistical section of the forth-  . 
coming session of “thé Indian Science Congress which will 
be held at UM y "ie 


PAR Eta - " 
a EN o GA RR 


Ne us HISTORY AND CULTURE 


. Most of the members of this Department. are engaged. 
in Indological studies. 


A e tme ce da pow - 
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(a) One of the University lecturers of this Depart- 
ment has been busy on his work on the Economic Life in 
Ancient India in the Vedic and the post-Vedic periods. 

(b) A book named ‘‘ The History of the Western 
Chalukyas of Vatapai ’’ written by another lecturer has been 
sent to the press. 

(c) A third lecturer has been RET materials ir 
two monographs, viz., '''The Early History of Jainism ' 
and ''Political and General History of Northern India in 
the early post-Gupta period." 

(d) A fourth lecturer has completed the bitis of 
Krishnarama's Chaitanyà (Krishna)-Mangala. 

(e) A fifth lecturer has been engaged in collecting 
materials for writing an Administrative History of Ancient 
India. 

(f) The Carmichael Professor of the Department has 
completed a work on Hindu Iconography entitled ‘‘Vishnu 
and Surya: a Study in Vishnuite Icons." It is now in 
the press. l 


COMMERCE 


A number of papers have been DURS by this Depart- 
ment. They are as follows: 

(a) ''State Finance Corporation.” 

(b) “Bank Hate and Bank Investments." 

(c) “Rational Consumer." 

Researches on ‘Indian Sugar Industry—a study in 


Dynamic Economics," ''Stock Exchange with special: 


reference to India" and ‘‘Trade Relations between ‘India 
and France’ have been taken in hand. 


PURE: MATHEMATICS 
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(a) One Professor of the Department is developing his : 


new classical theory of Light and Matter. - 

(b The Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 
has altogether published 15 papers in such well-known 
journals as Proceedings of the National Academy” of 
Sciences, Deutschen Mathmatikar (Leipzig, Germany) and 
Journal of Mathematics and Physics; U. S. A. 

' (e) One of the lecturers has published a very inter- 
esting paper in the Journal of the Indian Mathematical 
Society on ‘Vector Spaces.’ . 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


i 


A yunibur of papers have been brought out by various ' 


l 


members of the Department, viz., 
(a) "'Influence of Political Ideologies - on Political 
Behaviour.”’ 


(c) “Neutrality under the U. N. Charter." i | 


(d) “The Machinery of Municipal Administration.’ 
(e) ‘‘Parliamentary Privilege in England." F 


The University Professor of the Department attended | 
the Congress of the International Political Science Associa- | 


tion held this year at Hague. MEE oy! 
» 
HisTORY ) 


As to the work of this Department, reference may be | 
made às follows : 11 | 
(a) Two of our lecturers, Vids were entrusted with the ! 
editing of Vols. XIIT and XX of the ‘Fort William—Indial | 
House Correspondence,’ have completed their work. T | 
'(b) Another lecturer has completed BE book on E | 


French in India, 1768- 1793.” 


(c) A third lecturer is engaged in writing the ai | 
Volume of the Economic History of Bengal, 1779-1793, on E 
— which he has carried on intensive research work. 


n ME 
(a) Researches '' Pictorial Element in lLmpréssionistic | 


Poetry” and “Studies in Daniel Defoe'' have been completed, 
(b) Two research workers are preparing for the D. Phil 


BENGALI 


(a) Mukundaram's Kavikankan Chandi has been pub- | 
lished.. The Ramtanu Lahiri Professor has written ari | 
exhaustive critical introduction embodying the results of 
original research. 1 | 


* (b) A book on the Ogni sand Development of the 
Radha Cult in Bengali Literature," and another book on 
‘‘Prachin Bangla Sahityer Itihas’’ have been written. |: 

(c) A critical appreciation of Rabindranath’s Symbo- 


lical and Allegorical Dramas has also been published by an: 
other lecturer. 7 


s 


(b) ‘‘Human Rights and’ the Future of Iniernationdi : 


ENGLISH .. "Er 
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SANSKRIT 


The members of this Department have euet and 
edited several texts in different: branches of Sanskrit 
learning, viz., Udayana’s '' Atmatattvaviveka,’’ Yaska’s 
'* Nirukta,” and ‘‘ Madhuraniruddha.’’ 


ARABIC AND PERSIAN _ 
(a) Researches on ‘‘Poetry and its Criticism among 
the Arabs’’ have been undertaken. 
(b) 50 pages of a very old and rare manuscript of 
- Kitabut-Taligatic-Wan-Nadir have been edited. 
(c) An article on Shahid of Balkh has been pub- 
. lished. 


IsuamMic History AND CULTURE 


The members of the staff are engaged in researches and 


investigation, which I expect will lead to good results, in 
such widely different topics as ‘“‘History of Mediaeval 
Bengal and its Culture," “Social and Democratic changes 
in Modern Islam," “‘Influence of Islam on Hindu Cultüre," 
“ History of Kashmir," “ Islamic Architecture in Bengal," 
“Historical Geography of Islam," “Hindu Contribution to 
Urdu Literature," etc. | 


HINDI 


We shall very soon be able to make arrangement for 
better teaching of Hindi in this University. Bissessarlal 
Matilal Halwasyia Trust has offered us an annual sum of 
Rs. 10,000/- for the next five years for the creation of a 
Hindi Readership. Sri Ghansyamdas Birla has also offered 


an annual sum of Rs. 14,000/- for the next five years 


for the purpose of strengthening the Hindi department. 
Sri Birla and two of the trustees of the Halwasyia Trust, 
Sri Bhagwati Prasad Khaitan and Sri Bhagrirathmul 
Kanoria, have taken a keen interest in the matter. We offer 
our thanks to these gentlemen for their offers. E. 

A Committee was appointed by the University and they 
have recommended the appointment of a Reader and three 
Lecturers to constitute the total strength of the Depart- 
ment. We would very soon be taking steps for the organi- 
sation of this Department. The Reader will be entrusted 
with the duty of giving lectures to the Post-Graduate classes 
and for organising research work in Hindi. 


10—1884P—II 
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‘DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


PURE CHEMISTRY 


t- 


“Researches have been cartied on in the following lines + 


(a) Presencé of inhibitor of Pyruvie dehydrogenase in snake; , 


venoms, (b) Investigation on rare Radioactive Minerals, 


(c) Studies on imperfect complexes in solution, (d) Complex ` 
Compounds and their magnetic properties, (e) Analytical: . 


reagents for the Colorimetric estimation of Uranium, Vana- 


Y 
4 
1 


i 


dium, Molybdenum, Copper, Iron, ete., (f) Synthesis -of 


Alicyelie Compounds, (g) Isolation and chemical constitution 
of the active principles of indigenous medical plants. 


. APPLIED PnisIOS 


The new extension of the Applied Physics buiding has 


been completed. A number of papers has been published, 
and research work is being conducted on the ‘following | 
problems : 


ja 


(1) Dielectric properties of indigenous materials; 
(2) Design of electrical measuring instruments; 
(3) Design of electrical machines; : 
(4) Problems in electro-technology ; 

_ (5) Spectroscopic study of heavy diatomic molecules; 
(6)- Thermal properties of building materials; and 
(7) Mechanics of Engineering materials. 


* - * a 
ab ‘a 1 
wi, ' 


a) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Researches have been conducted on Fundamentals — 


i 
1 
Í 
i 
f 


of Geography, such as Geo-morphology and  Climato- 


logy, and the application of Geography to the improve- | 


ment of Agriculture and proper utilisation of mineral 
resources. The work of publication of Land Utilisation 


much use for conus al planning in our State. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Maps has continued, and. a number of Maps of : 
. Howrah District have come out, this year. They will be of | 


| 
1 
! 
i 


Researches on attitude surveys and study of prejudices, | 
use of projective tests and techniques in mental diseases, 


- -— ^ 
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child development, ete., have been carried on. The services of 
the Applied section wêre frequently requisitioned by Trades 
and Professions. Realising. the importance of Tension 
Study that had- been going on: m the department, the 
Central Government contributed funds for studying ‘ Human 


relations in industrial concerns in Calcutta. Work in 


this connection is being carried on in some industrial 


concerns, 


‘Interest in the Subst of Psychology is. increasing 
rapidly and the Department had to refuse admission to 
many candidates for want of accommodation and adequate 
equipment. 


STATISTICS 
Researches have been conducted on such varied topics as 
Statistical Analysis in' Educational Problems, Construction 


of Statistical Tables, Testing of Hypothesis, Systematic. 


sampling, Topographic Variation, and Sample Surveys, 
Population Statistics, etc. | 

Statistical queries from Government Departments and 
Research Institutions were attended to. 

Advice and guidance in: Statistical Analysis of Agri- 
cultural experiments and Sample Surveys were given. 

The Indian Society for Quality Control organised short 
training course with the co-operation of this Department. 


PHYSIOLOGY $. E 

Researchés on Nutrition and I Mtabolism, “Hormones ‘and 
their activities on destruction and regeneration of blood in the 
body, on factors influencing the heart and circulation, ete., 
have been carried out. 

With a grant of Rupees one lac from the Central 
Government, the Department has been provided with some 
very delicate research apparatus of high order. 


GEOLOGY 

Papers have been published on various aspects of 
Economic Geology, Mineralogy, Petrology, Structural 
Geology and Paleontology. Special study has been made on 
Coal-cleaning, distribution of elements in Metallic Ores, 
Mineralogy of Ores (from Singhbhum) under reflected light, 
regional structure, petrofabrics, metamorphism and on 
foraminifera from the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Research work on Juvenile delinquencies is in progress, 
in this Department. Several papers have been published : 
on different problems, e.g., blood groups on genetics, Lodhás. 
of West Bengal, tribal life and tribal education and on 
various other topics. 


jae nd A aa 


| 
eee? APPLIED MATHEMATICS | 
á investigations have been made on the Theory of 
Relativity, Quantum Dynamics of  Eleetrons, Inter nal! 


Constitution of the Stars, Resistance of fluids, etc. Several’ " 


papers embodying the results of these investigations have| 
been published. | | | 


RaADIoPHysics & ELECTRONICS 


The Department has moved fo its newly constr acted! 


- building for which the Government of India gave a grant 


of Rs. 8,40,000. The construction work of an Ionospheric! 
Field Station at Haringhata, the cost of which is being: 
met by the Central Government, has started. The 
Field Station will house the automatic ionospheric recor der’ 
kindly presented to the University by the Commonwealth. 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization of the 
Government of? Australia. The main item of research was 
the study. of Ionosphere. » Records of Ionospheric charac- 
teristics were published in the form of monthly bulletins 


and distributed among the leading ionospheric labor atorjes 
of the World. 


Resdarches c on the production and Physios of Electron 
tubes are also carried out. Other items of research work, 
namely, Study of nuclear magnetic resonance by the 
Radio technique, design of a new wide-band aerial with 
high directivity and  radio-meteorology are in progress. 
Investigations on the effect of light on the Ozonizer 
discharge current, on the problem of the distribution of 
nitrogen in the atomic form in the upper atmosphere and 
on the phenomenon of the nitrogen afterglow are also in 
progress. ; | | E 


í 


INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS | 


Since January, 1958, a post-M.Se. course in Nucleat 
Physics has been started, and applications are being received 
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from all over India for admission into ‘this course. On 


account of the absence of adequate power, working of the 
Cyclotron suffered during the last year. This defect has 
now been removed by the installation of a new power 
sub-station for the Institute. Investigations were conducted 
on the study of angular co-relation of gamma rays, captured 
gamma, rays, design of beta-ray spectrometer, nuclear fission 
and use of radioactive carbon in the solution oÉ eos chemical 
problems. | , 2 NE 

A number of contributions have bas Mods on íhe 
Electron Microscope investigation on bacterial nuclei and 
chromosomes. Plans have also been made for the regular 
use of radio-isotopes in the treatment of diseases in co- 
operation with the Calcutta Medical College. 


BOTANY 


Several schemes of research have been financed by the 
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Indian Council of Agricultural Research, National Institute 


of Sciences of India, Imperial Chemical Industries, Man- 
Power Committee, Bengal Mill-owners' Association, Central 
Tea Board, etc. The subjects studied are mainly those 
having direct or indirect relation to Agriculture and 
Industry. 


PURE Puysics ^ «45 


Researches have béen conducted on various problems, 
c.g., excitation of Fluorescence by X-rays and Cathode rays, 
Microwaves and Cosmic rays. 


A new. Unitary Field Theory has been worked out with’ 


highly interesting results. 


Effort is being made to build up an apparatus for 


Spectroscopic analysis of Fluorescent-radiation. Attempts 
are being made for the installation of X-ray tube of fairly 
high intensity. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


Further extension to the building of this Department has: 


been completed with the grant from the Government of 
India. The members of the teaching staff have carried on 
researches on varlous problems, e.g., Desulphurisation of 
High-Sulphur Indian coal, on fuel, synthetic glycerides, 
etbanolysis of oils, adhesives, Biosynthesis of vitamins, 
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Electro-chemistry of true and Colloidal solution, Indian drying 
and semi-drying oils, metallic soaps, Synthesis of ‘organic, 
z compounds, identification . and synthesis of long-chain 
unsaturated fatty acids with anti-hyper-tensive action. | 
: JE ÉZoenodYy .. ^ - | | 
"Researches are being conducted on the development ‘of | 
Vertebral Column of the Chordates and other Embryological" | 
Problems; on: Eiitomology particularly of lice, on sex: | 
endocrinology in particular reference to gonadoppins, on the. 
study of parasitic helminthes occurring in various vertebrate: 
animals, on life-history of some coccidians, on ciliate fauna 
present in the rumen of Indian cattle and gregarines. ei- 
parasitic in the grasshoppers, on Cytogenetics, on different: | 
embryological .and ichthyological problems and several papers: 
have been published. 


E Poe DEPARTMENTS OF TECHNOLOGY 
In the Departments of Radiophysics and Electronics, ; 
Applied Physics and Applied Chemistry, a 8-year’s post- ; 


t 


graduate course has been started leading to M.Sc. (Tech.). 
degree under the newly created Faculty of Technology. 
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~ = Ce CALCUTTA Universtiy PRESS E 
The Calcutta University Press has undergone an im-: | 
‘portant change. On the recommendation of- the Press: | 
A du + Re-organisation Committee, the Press has been re-organised | 
. with ‘a: views fo. "bringing it on a level with other first grade | 
Printing: "Pre&sés. In the ħiätter of "fe-organisation, the: | 
Press Superintendent ` has rendered able and valuable : | 
services. The Calcutta.» University Press was started: | 
in 1919- and during these. .9D years, besides printing iext-. | 
books for differen examinations, it has published and printed : | 
- original works of outstanding merit on various branches ' E 
of Arts, Science, literature and. the humanities. The. | 
number of such works is more than 500. :One of its recent: | 
publications ‘‘ Bharatiya Banaushadhi’’ has been awarded! 
the Rabindra: Memorial Prize for the year 1952 by the | 
Government of West Bengal, as the best publication of the 
year in Scientific subject in Bengali: The Calcutta Univer- ` 
sity Press has continued to. print, free of cost, six journals for 
six learnéd societies, and also has published over a dozen | 
books on a variety of topies. d 
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STUDENTS’ WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The Medical Board attached to the Students’ Welfare 
Committee visited nine institutions and examined the héalth 
of 2,690 students (boys and girls). Separate reports on the 
health of the^students concerned together with a list of the 


students found to be suffering from diseases or defects and: 


recommendations for improving their health wefe forwarded 
to. each of the institutions. Tach student was Also, supplied 
with a copy of his health report. 

An investigation of Blood Pressure: diuidi and 
Diastolic) of Bengalee students between the ages of 8 and 
21 was undertaken by the Secretary. The findings from an 
examination of 7,479 students have been tabulated and the 
relationship of Blood Pressure with the following physical 
measurements, viz., Height, Body-Weight and Vital Capacity 
is being studied. 


STUDENTS’ ADVISORY BUREAU (OVERSEAS) 


Two hundred and thirteen applications were received 
regarding facilities available for higher studies and research 
in various branches of learning and for securing admission 
to educational and other institutions abroad. The Bureau 
has been able, by dint of its activities, to secure offers of 
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admission on behalf of ninety-three students in such a variety . 


of subjects as Post-Graduate studies, Law, : Education; 


Medicine, Engineering and Technology; "Agricülture, Social 


Science, Business Administr ation, and Practical. Training in 
workshops. : 


INSTITUTE OF JUTE TECHNOLOGY AND ALL-INDIA 
[ĪNSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WORK- AND MANAGEMENT 


The construction of the Technological Block of the 
Institute of Jute Technology has been completed and some 
items of spinning and weaving have been installed. 
Considerable additions have also been made to the equipments 
of the laboratory and other rooms of the main block. Since 
its establishment in 1950, the Institute of Jute Technology 
has been playing its part in training supervising staff for the 
Jute Industry in Bengal and when fully developed will be 
in a position to supply fully trained supervising staff for the 
great Jute Industry of Bengal. 
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‘Another outstanding event of the year is the laying of 


ihe foundation stone of the All-India Institute of Social. 


Welfare and Business Management by-Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, the Chief Minister, Government, of ‘West. Bengal. "The: 


construction of the Building of. the Institute is procéeding ; 


on the plot of land at No. 3, Muralidhar Lane "go 


kindly given as a free gift by the Government of West. 
Bengal. When the building will be completed, the Social, 
Work Course, as also courses on Business Management: 
and Industrial Administration will be taught here. The’ 
Government of India have promised a capital grant of 
Rs. 2,50,000 and the Indian. Jute Mills Association has; 
already donated Rs. 1,00,000 for the construction of the 
building. Steps have.also been taken for collecting more; 
funds for the Institute and the University hopes that! 
generous people and Institutions will come for ward with a 


view to helping us in this great cause. 


J HARGRAM AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND Rusnnon 
INSTITUTE | 


During the year 1952, three more laboratories have been’ 
added (Soil Chemistry, Entomology and Dairy Products). 

Researches are being. conducted on, different agricultural; 
problems. Investightiong" ‘are also being made into the 
di of pests. on cotton, and their Life-history. 


| 
i 
I 
] 


DOMRETIG "SGIENCE TR AINING DEPARTMENT: 


The Domestic Science Department, is in the ninth year 


' of its existence. All the candidates that have come out | 


successful so far have. been absorbed in different schools in 
Calcutta and outside. The demand for teachers trained in 


Domestie Science is much greater than what this PRESE tment ` 


can cope with. = +> 
Educational excursions to- — of - ‘historical; 


ee m o o 


Morena 


pou Ai. a 


mythologieal, architectural and sculptural : interestà wêre ` 
organised by the Department. Demonstration lessons in 


different clinics and hospitals were arranged with a view to 


enabling the students to have first hand knowledge in. ‘their , 


‘subjects. : ; 
Lectures and. amphi on siis like ' Sich 
Aparadh O Aparadhi,’ ‘ Studies on Fats Degradation by 


- m 


Miero-Organism,' etc., were published. Some useful : 
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charts and diagrams on Food, Vitamin, good posture, etc., - 
for use in the class rooms have also been prepared. 


HOSTEL 


- The Government of India were good enough to give us 
an interest-free loan of Rs. 2,54,000 for the purpose of 
building a hostel for the Post-Graduate students, particularly 
for those who come from other States. Of this "amount 
we have already received Rs. 2,00,000. A hostel has been 
erected at 35, Ballygunge Circular Road. It is a beautiful 
building constructed by Messrs. Martin Burn & Co., which 

. .can accommodate about 60 students. But the demand is for 
more seats. If we can spend another Rs. 30,000, provision 
can be made for another 16 students. We are in communi- 
cation with the Central Government for a further loan 
.of this amount. This hostel has removed a great want. 
But it is a matter of regret that we have not been 
able to provide hostel accommodation for our other Post- 
Graduate students. The other. Post-Graduate hostels are 
in a bad condition, and no wonder that the students 
have made complaints. The population of Calcutta for 
diverse reasons has been daily increasing and it is very 
difficult to find a suitable aecomifnodation for the students. 
If I come across a suitable house, I would request the 
Government of West Bengal to requisition it e our Post- 
Graduate students. 


SCIENCE COLLEGE 


Science College, at 92, Upper Circular Road, has been 
repaired, but the Collegé-at 35, Ballygunge Circular Road 
is in a very bad condition. It was originally the residential 
house of the late Sir Tarak Nath Palit, who made a gift of 
this house to us. The departments of Zoology, Anthropo- 
logy and Botany are located there. But it cannot be 
called a College in its true sense. To erect a College for. 

these departments we want at least Rs. 15 lakhs. This 
money has to be found. There are thousands of graduates 

. who have passed out of this University. If they volunteer 
to contribute Rs. 10 each annually for the next five years, 
and the under-graduates Rs. 2, then a good Science College 
can be erected at the site. 
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_ ADDITIONS TO AND ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN THE: 7 
, METHOD OF WORKING IN THE UNIVERSITY | 


We have installed: a- ventilation Blait in the ground floor | 
` of the Darbhanga building. We are grateful to the. | 
Government ‘of West Bengal for lending us Rs. 70,000-for it, | | 
payable on easy instalments. The installation was made . xn 
under the following cireumstances. A number of applications | 
reached ` the University from some employees .of. the. 
University or the members öf their family for financial help : pe 
for medical treatment of the employees who’ were. attacked : 
^ with tuberculosis. Tt struck us that there must be something | | 
‘wrong in "di place where ‘these employees-work. We- k í 
invited our- Chief Minister tò visit the place-and to give us ' | 
his advice. He visited the place and advised, tlie University |] 
to install the plant. We at once took up the suggestion. But . | 
the University had no money. We applied to-the Government | | 
of West Bengal for a loan. That loan was readily granted... 
The ventilation plant has been installed and the condition of : 
the rooms has much improved. P 
' .i[n order to have more space for the various administrative  ; 
Departments of the University, we have constructed two 
floors giving us additional space. ` ‘I'he -Departments have | 
been re-arranged ensüring" stricter supervision of the work 
of the staff. 


.'. , A room for the Vice-Chancellor has been erected 
attached to the Darbhanga building. Recently the Vice- 
Chancellor had to receive a number of gentlemen ‘who came i 
from foreign countriés on various missions... It was thought | 
that it would be desirable to have a room for the Vice- , | 
Chancellor where these gentlemen could be received. 
* Formerly we had only: one room where the Syndicate and 
other meetings over which the Vice-Chancellor presides, med | 
tobe generally held. | i a 


z 
E 
í 


1 


been e o na ou m 


An expert was appointed to enquire into and report as 

to the amount of work done by University employees with .- E 
a view to increasing the efficiency and output of work. He 
made a report which has been adopted by the Syndicate l 
and we are giving a trial in the light of the suggestions. | 
; v5 


Improvement has been éffected' in the matter. of aioe 
ing marksheets, migration certificates, etc., to students. . 


4 
Loro o- 
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UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


The financial position of the University is not very sound. 
The DEI year S figures are given below :— 
Rs. Lakhs. - 
(2) Estimated deficit I the current y 
: 1952-8 ^89 


(i) Loss due to TA Bea of eee 
Education taking over the Matrieulation- 


Examination — ... 7.50 
n) Deficit due to partition of Bengal in 1947, 
-4 ~Y and othér causes i v wwe c RUM 


> if = 
ra 


Total deficit Rs. .16. 10 


“he 


5 v For the’ year aucune 30th June, 1953, the oe ares 


as follows : 
Income en Lakhs of Rupees). Expenditure (In. Lakhs of Rupees). 
Gencal Fee Fund 28.44 General Fee Fund ... 88.80 


Deduct contribu- - 
tion to the Post- 
Graduate Teach-- 


ing .. 9.92 25.12 
Post-Graduate Teaching Post-Graduate Teach- 
Fund including Tech- ing Fund including 
nology Departments 11.28 ~- Expansion Scheme 
Fund, .. 29.18 
Government grant (in- i = 
cluding Rs.- 15 lakhs as 
shown in the Budget . 
as compensation for ? 
" Matriculation preme 
nation) eee 81.00 
" , Re. 67.40 Rs. 67.93 
Deficit —Income ... 67.40 ; 


Expenditure ... 67:98 
| Rs. 0.58 . BAT 


| At thé close of the year 1951-2, the accumulated 
deficit was 15.57 lakhs. Therefore the total deficit comes 
"up te Rs. 16.10 lakhs. We have exercised very strict eco- 
nomy in our expenditure and we were able to reduce the 
deficit in the current year to .58 lakhs only. 


The partition of Bengal In 1947 took away many of — 
the schools ‘which were’ till then within our jurisdiction. 


- 


6 


ment of Bengal with effect from the year following such 
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The revenue we derived from these schools was thus lost | 


to us. A separate University: has been éstablished at. 


Gauhati and some of the Ren have gone under the. juris- 
diction of that University: ... These two factors created a 
huge deficit in the bulo: and this has been carried on 
from year to year with the result that the present deficit on 


that account and to: sundry other minor causes is 8.07 lakhs. . 


We are glad that thére is a separate University at Gauhati 
and we do not mind,the diminution in "our income on this 
head. Children of the soil will have larger facilities for 
education. Ganhati University has our fullest sympathy 
&nd Goodwill. 


The West Bengal Secondary Education Act, 1950; 


provides that if the University of Caleutta ceases to hold 


the Matriculation Examination from any year, the Govern- 


year would pay to the University an aiinual grant to be 
determined by a Tribunal, to compensate for the financial 


loss occasioned on account of the University ceasing to hold 
the Matriculation Examination: On the interpretation of the 


relevant section, the Government of Bengal have thought that 
the University is entitled to compensation from 1953, the 
School Final Examination having: 'Peen-held.by the Board in 


. 1952. But the Governmént have overlooked-one point and that 
"has been brought to the notice of our Chief Minister. The 
. «Revenue from the Matriculation Examination in 1952 would 


have come to the till of the University by the end of 
December, 1951, and this money according to the practice 
of the University would have been utilised to meet the 
examination expenses of 1951. Therefore the compensation 
which the Government would pay us in 1953 would be 
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utilised for payment of expenses of the year 1952. How | 


to meet the expenses of 1951? The 1951 revenue has gone to 


the Board. The University has pressed this point before the. i 
M a On the basis that we are entitled. to, ‘two . 


~ Pate 


budget Rs. 15 oe as compensation payable by the rx 
ment on the Matriculation Examination account. We have | 
received from the Government the current year's recurring ' 
block grant of Rs. 16 lakhs. 


Ed 
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Due to the financial position our academic activities 


could not be expanded. The University has inspite of this 


deficit made provision for additional grants to the existing 
Departments of Arts and Science, : l 

Our Paper-Setters, "Examiners, : Tabulators and Invigila- 
tors get their remuneration , on the pre-1939 rate. That 
is a miserable rate having regard to the depreciated value 
of money. The- cost. of examination has ‘also increased, as 
prices of paper, ' ink;: ete., have gone: up. To meet this 
increased cost, we must have: additional income. The Uni- 
versity derives its income mainly from three sources, namely, 
the Government, the Examination fees and Publications. 
lf it is not possible to secure further revenue from any 
Of the three sources, some of our activities will have to be 
curtailed. We cannot carry on the work of the University 
with a chronic deficit. | 

The term for whieh the Board of Accounts was appointed 
has come to an end, and the University Finance Committee 
has been revived. We acknowledge with thanks the work 
done by the Board. Our thanks are particularly due to Dr. 
J. C. Ghosh, the eminent Scientist, who acted as Chairman 
of the Board and made numerous valuable suggestions for im- 
provement of oür finance. ; ^. 


CONCLUSION 

Students, I have given you a short history of the progress 
that has been made in the various Departments of our 
University during the year under review. I have also given 
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you a short sketch of our financial position. It is quite’ 


clear that that position is not all right. But there is no reason 
to lose faith and hope. l 
Now I want to tell you something ‘about the location 
andthe sife of our University. In one word, I say, we are 
craimped for space. We cannot move. Movement has 
become impossible. Fifty years ago when the University 
buildings were erected at this place, it was not concéived by 


our predecessors—it was not possible to conceive—what our 
University today would be. At that time our predecessors 


thought that it would be best to have the University buildings 
in the centre of the city. But it is now clear that this place 
is no longer sufficient nor suitable for the location of the 
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University. The demand-of our boys and girls for higher: 
education is getting “larger and larger. Our University 
has been expanding for some time past; and it must expañdi -- 
if it is to continue to do`good to the student community. ' 
But what about space? We have a four-storied building! 
- here, where our Post-Graduate classes are held in, 
small rooms. Our Law College is situated on. the, 
third floor of- what is known as the Darbhanga Building. 
The library itself Bas becomeso big that the, floor cünthot; 
carry its load. The College and the library must be removed: | 
to a suitable place. A pari of the Science College is at 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, at a distance of about four milbs! 
from this place, Another part of the Science College is at 
92, Upper Circular Road; at some distance from the Senate! * 
House. Indeed the University seems to be scattered an | 
, over the city. In my view and the view of those who have: | 
got the best interest of the University .at heart, such | 
a University cannot fulfil its true mission. Such a, 
University cannot help the advanċement of learning. Pitty | 
years hence this University will still more expand and we 
hope we will be teaching more subjects than are being fought 
now. We must find larger space. We must hold our: 
classes in larger rooms which are bright and cheerful. THe: 
students who come to the University for their studies 
must do so in an atmosphere pure, bright and cheerful and Be; | 
not disturbed by the din and bustle of a city life. The 
students must be in constant touch with their Professors. | 
The Professors should be available at any time during | 
the college "hours to guide the students, to solve their. 
difficulties and remove their doubts. _ " 
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That is the ideal University where Professors and. 
students can freely approach one another and consult at ahy - 
time of the day. That is the idéal University where the : 
students work undisturbed and undistracted in an educational | 
atmosphere with the sole object of getting the best | 
education in order to improve their mind, their health and : 


^ their morale. - "E 5 


ud 
Ina place like this, in iig heart of the city, it is not, 
possible io have that University. d ^ 


ee 
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I have been told during the term of my Vice- Chancéllot- 
ship, that from time to time in the past if was contemplated : | 


1 
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to remove the University from the heart of the city to a 
suitable place. near Calcutta. But for some reagon or other, 
particularly financial, the University could not be rerhovéd. 
Our Chief Minister, I am told; when he was the Vice- 
Chancellor, saw several suitable plóts of land, but he could not: 
execute his purpose for want dffunds.. He is now at the head 
of the administration of our State, and Lhave-reagons to believe 
that-with his help, we can get a suitable” plot of land and 
some money -from the ‘State’ Government. I- have con- 
fidence that if we put our house in order and if we have | 
a clear-cut scheme, we shall get also help from the Central 
Government, and from other sources. The University should 
be removed as early as possible to a place outside the busy 
commercial life of the city, keeping only a central adminis- 

tration in Calcutta for the convenience of the public. V 


I had been to the Banaras University recently. It was 
a lovely sight to see that University, the beautiful buildings 
with green lawns in between. If I may say so, it is a 
modernised reproduction of our ancient Universities. I have 
seen also the Allahabad University. I have been told that 
the Madras University is located on the sea-beach, in a 
beautiful row of buildings, presenting a bold front to 
the phantom circle of a moaning sea. There is the 
University of Poona, the University of Saugor and other 
Universities which are hot situated within the city but 
outside it, and provision has been made for transport and 
other facilities, so that students and Professors may easily 
go there and do their respective duties. Last year I had 
the good fortune of meeting the then Chief Minister of 
Ceylon and I was delighted to hear from him that the 
Ceylon University has been removed to a place 
cutside the city and that it has been magnificently built. 
The Chief Minister described in glowing terms its buildings. 
and its site. Arrangements have been made for students, 
who want to live in there, for their residence. Our Uni- 
versity is the oldest University in India. Should we not 
make our University an Ideal one? It is for us to consider 
the matter carefully and make up our mind. We must give 
to the children of the soil the best education within our 
means. Remember that it is on the sound education of the 
people that the security’ and destiny of every nation chiefly 
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rest. ''Nothing is so good as a University Education, : ‘nor 
worse than.a University without its education" said Bulwer! 
For after all what is the purpose of a University. It if 
to make our boys and girls mentally, morally and bodily fit! 
It is to give them a complete and generous education, that 


which will fit them -to` perform justly, skilfully and one 


mously, all the offices, both private and publie. Tt isto 
impart knowledge to them as to how to use the whole lof 
oneself, not one or two faculties out of the score with which 
they are eidowed. : i | 


f 


The purpose of a University has thus been stated Iby 
à very eminent educationist, and I quote his words from ian 
article published in; ‘ Nature’ in June, 19015. ~ " 

'* The purpose of a University is to develop a coriplbtà 
man in the sense used by the Greek Philosophers. The 
‘complete..man Ñ not the man who’ has the most knowledge) 
_ but hé is the one who is best equipped to acquire it. Tt 
is not what ‘a man has learnt but how he has learnt it tha 
matters. Just a century ago, Cardinal Newman, one iof 
Oxford's most famous sons, described the purpose of 
University education in these words: '' A habit of mind) i 
formed, which lasts thro’ life, of which the attributes are, 
freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom— 
in & word a. philosophical habit." E 





A student must bë logical and accurate in his thought 
processes. But this is as true of the Art student as itis of 
the Scientist—the basic mental training of both is the cathe 

In three or four years the number of facts which, we 
can teach the students is necessarily limited and may be! of 
small value. But when we turn from the teaching of faicts 
to the inculeation of ideas we find this period not too short 
in. which a receptive. mind may. imbibe ideas which will 

help it in its approach to the problems of a whole 
life time. What is University stamp ?—It consists of two 
qualities only, but they are of transcendent importante. 

The first is clarity of thought, and the second is intellectual 

euriosiby. ; | 

The academic discipline of the Middle Ages was tob 

~ practical. It trained pure intellect, encouraged habits' of 
laborious subtlety, heroic industry, and intense application, 


while it left uncultivated the imagination, tlie taste and 
| ] 
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the sense of beauty. It taught man to think and to work 
rather than to enjoy. The greatest service of the medieval 
Universities to mankind was simply this, that they placed 
the administration of human affairs—in short the Government 
of the world—in the hands of educated men. 


H1 


-I believe that today in* our national life there is no — 


quality which is more essential than clarity or honesty of 
thought. 

The second quality which it is the purpose of a 
University to develop in its students is an inquiring mind. 
The University teaches its students why a thing is done 
while a technical school teaches him how a thing is done. 
Or, in other words, the University inculeates a method of 
thought whereas technical schools develop a special skill. 
This distinction does not depend on the subject matter which 


is being taught, but is based on the manner in which it is ~ 


being taught. E 


The highest form of education consists.in encouraging 
a man to ask questions. 


If we in the Universities lower our standards, we shall 
be sacrificing an essential part of our civilization. It is 
sometimes said that if we increase the student population 
then we will not be able to find a sufficient supply of adequate 
teachers; but here as elsewhere I believe that the supply will 
be able to satisfy the demand, if they are paid an adequate 
stipend. It is also said that if the number of University 
graduates is increased then they will find difficulty in 
obtaining employment. This will be true only if University 
education is inadequate, becuase, as Lord Haldane emphasized 
again and again, there is no field in which the University man 
ought not to take a leading part if he is adequately 
trained. This means that at the Universities we must not 
be afraid to teach those subjects which may be said to be 
of practical value. It is how we teach and not what we 
teach that makes a University. | 


Today there is no branch of social or economic life which 
can rest solely on experience. In facing the changes which 
are inevitable we must depend on the adventurous, inquiring 
mind, which has also been trained to be accurate. It is 
the function of the University to develop men of that calibre. 
Itis not enough as Lord Haldane said, for the scholar to look 
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down on those engaged in the battle of life. He must be 
prepared to play an active part himself. I cannot do better 
than to close with the words of Lord Haldane used in his, 


rectorial address to the: University of Edinburgh in 1907:' ; 
"Rather does the University exist to furnish forth a spirit and 


a learning more noble—the spirit and the learning that are. 
available for the service of the State and the salvation of 
‘humanity. The highest is also the most real and it is at 
once the calling and the privilege of the teacher to convince: 
mankind in every walk of life that in speaking the highest - 
of. its kind, they-are seeking what is also the most real of! 

" that kind. Whatever occupation in life the student chooses, ' 
be it that of study or that of the market-place, he is the e 

' better the greater has been his contact with the true spirit. 
of the University. 


The University teacher ought to be a teacher in io. 
first place and-only secondarily a researcher. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this rule; but no University can 
support more than a limited number of them." | 

With this view I respectfully agree. 

Let us see what other highly civilised nations have | 
done. Of all systems of education, the German system : 
is regarded as the best. There was a time when if was ` 
thought in the continents of Europe and America -that 
education was not complete unless a boy or a girl had: 
‘received the finishing touch in Germany. 

In the German system of education children, from six 
to ten years of age, attend what are called Primary schools.’ 
Here they learn reading, writing, simple calculation, hygiene : 
and religion. "They are then admitted to higher schools 
called ‘Gymnasiums.’ These schools provide. 3 nine year 
course. Boys and girls from ten to nineteen years of age 
are admitted into these schools. Here they learn the follow- . 
ing subjects: Latin, French, Greek and German including ' 
literature: Mathematics, which comprises Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Arithmetical and Geometrical ` 
progression, fundamentals of Solid Geometry as well as . . 
Differential and Integral Calculus. They read Biology | 
and Chemistry. The Chemistry. course consists of 
general Inorganic Chemistry, fundamentals of Organic 
Chemistry and fundamentals of Physical Chemistry. 


i 
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Then there is Physics. The students are taught funda- 
mentals of Mechanics, Optics, Accoustics and Electricity. 
In both Physics and Chemistry there are practical courses. 
Then there are Geography, and .History of Churches— 
artistics and technical drawings, history of Arts, music, 
gymnastics including -sports.. This training is terminated 
by a very stiff examination called—‘‘Test of Ripeness. " The 
candidates have to appear both in written and oral examina- 
tions. Those who come out successful from this examina- 
tion are allowed to enter into the University, Technical 
Institution, or Academy. In the University there are the 
following Faculties: (1) Philosophical and Scientific Facul- 
eties, (2) Medical Faculty, (8) Judicial Faculty and (4) 
Technological Faculty. The Philosophical Faculty is divided 
into German, English (Language), History, Philosophy, ete, 
The Scientific Faculty is composed of Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Zoology, Botany and Geology. I need not go 
into other details. The time does not allow me to discuss the 
matter fully. But what I want to stress is that the subjects 
taught in the Gymnasiums where boys and girls from ten to 
nineteen years of age attend are fairly large in number. It 
seems to me that the courses are so tuned as to give a com- 
plete and all-round education to the boys and girls of 
Germany and these subjects they must learn by the nineteenth 
year of their age. | 

In Soviet Russia, instruction is given in arts, science 
and literature to all the people inhabiting the Union. -The 


system of publie education in that great country covers all 


ages and is made up of the following-component parts :— 


(1) Pre-School edueational establishment ; 

(2) General Educational schools of different types and 
grades for children and adults ; . 

(3) Educational establishments for adults: 

(4) Extra school establishments for children ; 

(5) Vocational training establishments; and 

(6) Cultural Educational establishments for adults. 

Free and compulsory education is given to children of 
both sexes under 17 years of age. Students are equipped 


with a knowledge of the principles of science, so that they 
may have a reliable foundation for a theoretical understanding 


t 
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of the principles which govern the main branches of 
production and of the practical utility of machinery. 

The subjects which are taught in the urban schools are 
slightly different from the rural schools. Roughly, the 
primary and secondary schools of Soviet Russia teach the 

. following subjects :— 

Russian language,  Literature,. Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Nature Study, History; 
Geography, Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy, 
Social’ Science, Foreign langüage, Art, Handwork and 
Manual work, Machine Drawing, Singing, Physical culture 
and Military studies. . 

The primary school has a four-year's course. With the ý 
lowering of the compulsory age to seven, the primary stage. 
ends at eleven. This brings the Soviet practice more or less 
into line with the practice in England and France. History, 
Geography and Natural Science are taught in primary schools. 
The Secondary schools are divided into two categories— 
Incomplete Secondary Schools and Complete : Secondar y 
Schools. The Incomplete Secondary School is not yet 
universal in all parts of the Union, but it is said that 
gradually it will become the basic school throughout Soviet 
Russia. The peasantry demands its universal distribution. 
The curriculum includes one foreign language (either English, 
French or German). In rural areas the curriculum is almost 
the same but all subjects have an agricultural bias. After 
the completion of the course the pupils pass an internal 
‚examination for a final certificate of an Incomplete Secondary 
School. The certificate entitles them to pass into the eighth 
-form of a Complete Secondary School or into the Technical 
High Schools after a qualifying examination. 


I have given you a very rough idea of the present 
system in Soviet Russia. For further information 
you may read ‘‘ Comparative Education ° by Nicholas 
Hans, Ph.D., D.Litt. The point I am ‘seeking to emphasise 
is that the primary and secondary education in Russia , 
include a very large number of subjects, including the study : 
of at least one foreign language. 


Stringent measures are taken to raise ils mora] level of 
children even outside the school hours. Children under 16 
years of age are forbidden to go to cinemas and theatres on 
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school days except with the special permission of the teacher 
or the guardian or in the company of a teacher, a pioneer 
leader or an adult member of the family. Reward is given 
for proficiency and good conduct. 


“RULES FOR PUPILS 


Every pupil must— 

1. Stubbornly and persistently master knowledge, so that 
he may become an educated and cultured citizen and make 
the greatest possible contribution to the Soviet father- 
land. ' 

2. Study diligently, be regular in attendance and punc- 
tual át lessons. 

3. Unquestioningly obey the orders of the head and 
teachers. 

4, Arrive at school with all the requisite text-books and 
writing’saccessories; have everything ready for the lesson 
before the arrival of the teacher. 

5. Come to school clean, with hair brushed and neatly 
Wessed. | 

6. Keep his desk clean and tidy. 

7T. Immediately after the bell, go to his place in the 
class-room. The teacher's permission must be obtained to 
enter or leave the class during a lesson. 

8, During lessons, sit straight, not have elbows on the 
desk or sprawl, listen attentively to the explanations of the 
teachers and the answers of pupils, not talk, nor do things 
that have no relation to the lesson. 

9. Rise and greet the teacher and Head on their entry 
into the class-room and on exit. | 

10. When answering questions stand up straight, and 
sit down when told by the teacher. When wishing to answer 
or ask a question raise the hand. 

11. Write down accurately in the homework-book or in 
a special exercise-book, the homework for the next lesson 
and show this to his parents. All homework must be the 
pupil’s own work. 

12. .Be respectful to the Head and teachers. When 


meeting a teacher or the Head in the street greet them with. 


‘a polite bow; boys raise their caps. 
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13.’ Be polite to those who are older. Behave modestly 
and becomingly in’school, in the street, and in publie places. 
‘14. Not use rude or abusive language, not smoke, not 
play games for money. " l 
' 15. Take care of school property. ` Take care of his own 
j things and those of his comrades.. : = 
.16. Be attentive and thoughtful towards old people, 
small children, the weak and the sick, move out of their. way,’ 
give up a seat, and help ‘them in every way possible. a 
al Listen to his parents, help them and help . with ~ 
l younger brothers and. sisters. 
18. ‘Keép his room cléan, look after his clothes and foot- z= 
wear and tidy “his ‘bed. 2 = 3 e 
19. Carry: on his person the pupil’s card, eek after p u^ 
carefully arid not hand it over to anyone else? and show it 
on request to the Hread=and teachers. 
20. Treasure the honour of his school and his ‘class Hke j 
his own honour. 


f 


- .  fnfringement of “The Rules. for Pupils’ is fable 


id punishment which, in extreme cases, may be exclusion from 
k school. d 


(See ' Russia goes to School—A Guide to Soviet Xduca- 

tion '— King). A E 
-= The Russian system of education is partly based on the 
German system. Before the Revolution her condition was 
worse than that of India. Within this short space of, time 
Russia has made marvellous progress. I have taken -the 
case of Russia because her name is often taken in various | 
connections by our students. | | 


Next take the case of Switzerland. It is a very aman 
country. It has an area of 16,000 sq. miles and a population 
of 48 lakhs. One fourth .of that area is unproductive. - It 
possesses no industrial raw materials—coal or oil, and i6 
has no direct access to the sea. Nature has not been 
generous to this land except in giving it a fine climate and 
courage . and. determination to its people. Yet in 
Switzerland things of great. beauty and excellénce sre 
manufactured: The hard work of the people has made up 
for the natural deficiency of the country. . That -éountry 
has produced famous leaders of education—like Rousseau, and 
Gerard. That country maintains as many as seven | 
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Universities fully equipped, and one world famous Techno- 
logical Institute ,—The Federal Institute of Technology at 
Aurich. E. 


The other T I met an American Professor here and 
I heard with great interest as to how education is imparted 
in America. America has more. or less adopted the English 
system in its more advanced form. l . 

Students, I have referred you to the education systems 
of these highly civilised countries to establish three 
“propositions : "m | 

(1) Religion should always bea part of education ; 

(2) d is not always an impediment, to-one’s progresos 
in life; and ` : 

(3) Difficulties in matters of education | (as in other 
matters) can be overcome by courage; determination and the 
will to do. 


Education without religion is like a structure built on a bed 
of sand. Said Laplace ' I have lived long enough to know 
what I did not at one time believe—that no society can be. 
upheld in happiness and honour without the sentiment of 
religion.” Burke said '' True religion is the foundation of 
society, the basis on which all true civil government rests, 
and from which power derives Ae authority, laws their 
efficiency and both their sanction.’ 

But perhaps m India on this subject I need not have 
quoted the views of great men of other countries. Religion 
in India has long. been associated with education. Indeed 
it was a part of our education. Here in India religion and 
practice of our daily life were so intermingled, that it is 
difficult to say where religion ended and practice began. 
And it must be so. For what is the Indian equivalent of 
the word ‘ Religion’? It is ' Dharma. And what is 
Dharma? That which enables us to keep pace with 
the progress of the world, that which keeps us morally, 
mentally and physically fit, that which helps us to live a 
well-regulated, well-balanced and co-ordinated life. We 
must observe certain rules of life. Our young men and 


women must be trained to virtuous habits. In them they are 
formed-most easily and when formed they last for life. 
To start the practice for a well-regulated life at the beginning 
would be annoying, cause a certain amount of irritation, 
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but by constant practice we will acquire the habit. As 
it strengthens with age, and character becomes formed, any 
turning into a new path becomes more and more difficult.. = 
When we have acquired the. habit of temperance, intemper- - 
ance will be hateful. This is the teaching of our 
Rishis, our Sastras and Puranas.. Our President^said the 
other day that it was essential that spiritual and secular 
education should be harmonised. He said, ‘‘ Our ideal 
is. that main. cannot attain salvation and cannot get 
over the “shortcomings, the obstacles and the priva- 
tions inherent “In his very existence unless he follows 
the path of truth and dedicates unswervingly to the service 
of humanity and dedicates himself uncompromisingly to a lifee 
. of justice."' li 


Our land is a land of a very anciént culture,—a culture 
which .has withstood the mighty changes in the world. 
Change there will always be. It is inherent in the law 
governing the Universe. So there have been changes 
also in the mode of our living, in our habit and thought. 
But the Soul of India remains unchanged. 


When I drew your attention to the systems of education — 
in foreign countries, I did not mean to suggest that we should 
slavishly follow them. What I meant was that we should so . 
model our system of education that we may adopt the best 
which other countries can offer without the least Bu 
of our culture and Elus inheritance. 


It 1s being said in some quarters that the present system 
of education in India must go, that it has become rotten and 
ar new system should be adopted. I do not share this view. 
Some changes are undoubtedly necessary. But the changes 
should not be reckless, and revolutionary.. They should be 
reformative. For we cannot break away from the past. 
Every section of humanity has a vast. It has a 
history. I, for one, am not in favour of losing the bond 
of union with our old edifice. We need not dissolve the 
whole fabric.. But we should regenerate the deficient part 
of our educational system through the parts which are not 
impaired. In my view our system has within it the means 
of necessary changes to be made in it, and the means of its 
conservation. 
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I do not know of any other country where it is possible 
to harmonise the spiritual and secular education better than 
in India. To quote the words of the President again “ India. 
offers this ideal as her greatest: gift." 


When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us; nor can we know 
distinctly to what port we steer. 


Therefore, students, ET in view that ideal we must 
go ahead. The lessons of the past will help us in our onward 
march to avoid the traps and ditches. Don’t ignore the past. 


«Don't look down upon the past. Don't think thatthe rules 
of life which our Rishis formulated for us have no meaning. . 


We have to practise the rules that they laid down and then 
only we can be good, happy and prosperous. In this 
connection I cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
memorable words of Lord Sinha, one of the noblest sons of 
India, which he uttered on the death of Dr. Gooroodass 
Banerjee, in whom were united in an extraordinary degree 
the culture of East and West and whose name will 
ever be remembered in India as the emblem of union of 
secular and spiritual education. The words are these: 


. I remember him best—and if I may reverently say so— 
love him best as the mild and pious Hindoo, who while 
endowed with the bést western culture, rigidly. adhered 
throughout his long life not merely to all the old Hindoo 
ideals but to all the Hindoo practices of religion. J cannot 
think of that frail little body without also recalling the facts 


that his mother’s lightest wish was to him ‘ law divine '—- 
that rain or hail never prevented him from walking long 
. distances every morning to wash himself in holy waters— 


that after a strenuous day in the heated atmosphere of Court 
a glass of Ganges water was all the refreshment he would 
allow himself. 


'" Coming from me whose whole life appears, so far 
as the outside public is concerned, to be one long challenge 
to orthodoxy, this will perhaps be a surprise to many of my 
countrymen. They will ascribe it probably to my subliminal 
Hindoo consciousness—the ineradicable longing for the 
ascetic’s end as a fitting crown to an active life. It may 
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be. so. . I wil not deny it. But I explain it to myself some- 


what differently. | 

“I am one of those who. refuse to renounce iny 
Hindooism; however ‘little room there may be for me 
personally in the Hindoo social organism. It dawned upon 


' my mind quite early in life thatHindooism was large enough 


and broad enough to retain within its fold those who believed 


‘in God and those who rejected Him—both those who believed 


in “‘ One God and one alone” as well as those who 
worshipped the whole pantheon of 33 crores. 


.'' We do well to remember that for conduct in ordinary 
life which the law cannot reach, there must be the further 
rule of religion for the vast majority of us. Forms of 
religion vary from age to age and from country to country and 
no one of them can be absolutely free from error. The 
average man must bear in mind that although observances 
may seem offensive and stories. told about the gods may seem, 
incredible, yet as a rule of action a system which has been 
the growth of ages is infinitely more precious than any 
theory which he could think out for himself. He will know 
that his own mind—that the mind of any single individual— . 


is unequal to so vast a matter,—that it is of such immeasurable’ - - 


consequence to him fo have his conduct wisely directed, 
that, although the body of his religion be mortal like his’ 
own, he must not allow it to be rudely meddled with. ‘ He 
may think as he likes about the legends of Zeus and Hero 
but he must keep his thoughts to himself; a man who brings 
into contempt the creed of his country is the deepest of. 
criminals, he deserves death, and nothing else.’ So said: 


.,Plato—the wisest and gentlest of human law-givers; and 


so lived and died Gooroodass Banerjee, a man of precisely 
the same type as the great Greek philosopher.” | 


Students, the next matter on which I wish to address 
you today is about the place of English in the National - 
scheme: of education. We must read and learn Hindi 
because that is our national language. That is to be the 
lingua franca of India. We must read here in’ Bengal the 
Bengali language because that is our mother tongue. Fur- 


-ther -we cannot afford to lose the pleasure of reading and 


enjoying the sweetness of Tagore’s immortal lyrics. On 
these two points there is absolutely no doubt nor there can 
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be any controversy. The question is whether we should 
retain English as part of our educational scheme or 
whether we: should abandon it, I want to give’ you 
the opinion of the Vice-Charicellors, Pro-Chancellors, ' Ex- 
Vice-Chancellors and other’ educationists of. the several 
Universities. In a letter. addressed by them to the 
Ministry of Education, they say as follows :— 


‘‘ There is hardly:a day, when the language question in 
our Universities is not discussed in the' press and from 
public platforms. A good deal of this discussion shows no 
grip of the real educational questions involved, and we as 
educationists feel gravely perturbed by the trend of events, 
eand we crave leave to put before you our view-point as 
briefly, but as cogently, as possible. 


- “The Constitution of our Republic has laid it down that 
Hindi shall be the National Language of India, but the use 
of English as ‘heretofore is permitted for the period of 
fifteen years after the commencement of the Constitution, 
and two Commissions at the end of five and ten years 
respectively are envisaged to advise the President as to the 

Stages by which English is to be replaced by Hindi. It is 
the duty of us all as loyal children of India to abide by the 
considered decision of our Constitution, and it is the duty 
of every University to fall into line with the new set-up in 
our country. We were hoping that sufficient time would be 
left to the Universities to adjust themselves to the new 
requirements. We have, howeyer, noticed a tendency on 
the part of some Governments, and some of the representa- 
tives of non-academic interests on our University bodies, to 
hurry this transition to an extent, which in our humble 
opinion is fraught with grave danger to our academic! 
standards, and it is our painful duty to draw your attention 
to it. 

* We are quite prepared to accept the position that 
English shall be replaced by an Indian Language—national 
or regional—by the end of fifteen years after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution. In the meantime, the question 
of preparing text-books and translating a certain minimum 
number of books into Hindi and/or Regional Languages 
will have to be taken up right seriously. This will naturally 
.take some time, and fifteen years would be certainly more 


* 
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than sufficient, provided the Government of India nae 


“the ‘States Governments are prepared to spend generously 


several: ‘lakhs every year for this. purpose, and frame a definite 


ten-year scheme. But as educationists we see no 
possibility of our being able to do without -some good 
knowledge of English, for any number of translations 
will never completely meet the needs.of all the subjects 
taught in our Universities with „the exception. perhaps 
of subjects purely Indian in their cofitent. It follows 
that in the interests of higher education in India it . 
is eminently necessary to keep up an adequate standard 


of. English even after it ceases to be the medium of 


‘instruction. It is froni^this stand-point that we note with, 


great distress some of the States Governments trying to 
reduce the quantum and quality of English taught in_ our 
high schools. It is a regrettable feature of our Preseńt- -day 
education in “our schools that the standard of English 
has been steadily going down, which Jas. very seriously 
affected their study of all subjects, and the low standard 
of our graduates has become most distressing. Things are 
not going to improve by merely substituting Hindi and/or 
a regional language as the medium of instruction, unless. 


side "by: side we. have proper books in. the languages (007 


conéer hed, and our students are sufficiently equipped in 
English, at least to read books in English with ease and 
understanding. l 


** 1f the study of English is killed in our country with an 
almost indecent haste, the work of a.century, perhaps on the 
whole more good than bad, will be undone in a few years, 
aud this will seriously affect the quality of our education. 
It is our earnest prayer to you to help the Universities to 
maintain our standards to our satisfaction. If by any chance 
it is the policy of any State Government to weaken English 
in high schools, it should be open to Universities to have 
their own entrance examination to test a, student's knowledge 
of English whether he. would be able to read English 
books with ease and understanding. We should also like to 
repeat that the Universities would be in a position to do 
away with English as a medium of instruction only after 
books of the Tequisite quality have been prepared in the new 
medium." 
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The letter has been signed by the Vice-Chancellors of 
the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, Utkal, "Mysore, 
Andhra, Delhi, Agra—Ex-Vice-Chancellors of ‘Boinbay, 
Prof. C. V. Raman, Prof. Bhaba and other :eminent h 
educationists. 


"- 


The other ds the Governor of U. P. in his address to 
the students of the Isabella. Thoburn College at Lucknow, 
advised the student community not to ignore English, which 
he said was ''one of the principal factors of Indian Unity." 
He added that English had given Indis^its nationalism and 
only by its impact the glorious renaissance in the national 
language and literature had been, produced. He further 
said that it was unfortunate that people ignore the immense - 
value of. „English, which had developed into an international 
language... 


“I would only venture to add that we should read English 
till 16 is possible to have the science subjects translated into 
the national language of India and then we can discard 
English. I would also like to quote here from two of 
the leading journals of India as to what they think about 
this matter. One of the journals says: 


ptm “ That the standard of English in the schools has gone 
down in recent years and this has seriously complicated the 
problem of university education is widely acknowledged in 
educational circles. The Inter-University Board, the 
Universities Commission and other authoritative organisations 
have deplored these developments and condemned them as 
inimical to the national advancement. 


“There would still be continuing need for our students 
being sufficiently equipped in English ‘ at least to read books 
in Hnglish with ease and understanding.’ So long as the 
Indian languages are not fully equipped with a-technical 
vocabulary equal to the demands of an ever-expanding and 
amazingly various realm of knowledge we should be merely 
cutting ourselves. off from the main stream of scientific 
progress if we were to exclude English from our university 
curricula or ‘assign it a barely tolerated position. Even in 
European countries like Norway; Sweden and Denmark 
which have made superb contributions to the growth of 
science in this century, familiarity with French, German and 
English is regarded as indispensable for the scientific worker, 
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as these languages have been ithe media of world 
communication on matters of science. Under the combined . 
stimulus of the gradual growth of a public educated through . 
the indigenous languages and eager and, equipped to follow ` 
trends of contemporary progress in science, and: the 
. emergence of an intellectual elite habitually expressing itself | 
creatively in the Indian tongues, a time may come when 
English would naturally take a back Seat in the universities. : 
But this cannot be hastened by pedestrian translations of 
text-books done as hack work or by coining lists of technical ' 
terms in the Indian lafhguages as a sort of parlour game. On 
the contrary, our universities, if they. were to succumb to-the 
kind of obseurantism that has already led to the lowering of e 
the standard of English in“our schools, would be stultifying ` 
themselves since they would fail in their duty to promote 
those intimate and fruitful contacts with the best that is 
being thought and done in the world's centres of E 


The other journal puts the matter as follows : 


“ Tt is generally agreed that English rina be allowed to 
retain an important place in the syllabus for many years to 
come. It is also generally agreed that the mother tongue 
should be,given more prominence than it enjoys at present. `` ` 
The University authorities wil have to make a rational 
adjustment of the claims of English and Bengali. We 
suggest that, so far as the average Intermediate student is 
concerned, more emphasis should be. placed on ability to. 
understand and, write correct and idiomatic modern, English 

than on memorisation of big phrases and difficult ideas: from | 

: - ‘classical texts. Those students who are particularly 
meritorious and at the same time anxious to have à literary 
education should be given the option of studying classical 
“Hhiglish literature and passing a test of a high standard in 
that ‘subject. So far as Bengali is concerned, 4t should be 
made a two-paper subject so that students passing the new 
Intermediate Examination may commpand: -a fair knowledge . 
of Bengali literature.: We think this. plan will- not make the 
syllabus too heavy for the average-Intermediate students. 
There must be strict co-ordination between different subjects | 
and also between different groups of studies, so that all 
students passing the new Intermediate. Examination may 
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come up to a certain standard as regards intellectual 
equipment.” 


Our Chancellor, who is a teacher of great experience, 
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has taken substantially the same view as appears from the ' 


Convocation address he delivered the other day at the Utkal 
University. 


Students, I may- tell you that the majority of our 
brilliant students who can afford, go to the United Kingdom or 


the United States for further studies, or as it is called in - 


common parlance, ‘ higher education,’ In the United 
Kingdom alone there are today 3,000 Indian students who 
are prosecuting their studies. If we cannot drop the idea of 
sending our boys and girls to England or the United States, 
we shall have to read English. But I do not take the view 
that this will continue for ever. I look forward to the day 
when our colleges will be able to impart knowledge for which 
our students -have to cross the sea. 


We want a band of selfless workers who will learn the 
national language of India thoroughly so as to be able to 


translate the foreign scientific subjects into the language of 


India. In -England there are such workers who 
translate books written in German, French, Russian or other 
continental language within a very. short time into English, 
thereby affording English students access to scientific books 
written in languages other than English. 


In this address I have deliberately quoted in / 


extenso from the speeches of great men, from articles in 
the leading journals of India, to stress the fact that this is 


not the view of any particular individual, but the opinion of i 


those who are entitled to the greatest respect, whose 


patriotism, and selfless uon to the country, are beyond: 


question. 


> 


I want to impress: upon you that. we have nothing in our 
mind except to do: that "Which is to your greatest benefit- and 


which is in coiisonance: with your interest. I have raised ` 


various points on which there are controversies and I welcome 


you to think upon them and come to a decision. You have. 


your parents, you. have your guardians, you have your 
friends. You :can..ask their views and adopt that line 
of action which ‘is ‘to your interest. This University has no 
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other desire than to. do what: is for the greatest E of the 
student community. 


. But remember that we have got, to raise the standard. 
We. cannot. merely be a factory for doling | out degrees. In 
this connection it would not be out of place to remind you as 
to what our “Prime, Minister said the other day. - He said 
he did -not. feel that the Univergities in Thdia were 


functioning satisfactorily and that he was. dissatished with . 


their work: their standards were getting .lower, and, he 
disliked this so much that he Would not like any new 
University - to be opened on the, old model. “If a new 
University is started ' says the Piíme Minister, tjt Must 
fulfil all manner of essential considerations; it must give 
reall good education of the modern type and not be merely 
an examining: | University doling out degrees.’ 


That the. ‘academic standard has- become low. ig undeni-. 
able. Practically all- 'educationists in. India have “taken “that 
view. It has caused much- concérn to the Public Service 
Commission and employment agencies. Even with this low 
standard there is a considerable number of students who are 
unsuccessful in the University: examinations. This. . 
due to two principal ] reasons: (1) the’ method d. 
teaching--the system of teaching has to be modified, aud 
instead of having a pedantic’ syllabus; we should „lay 
more emphasis on the fundamenfals, and cramming should 
be discouraged. The questions. should be so set that the 


students’ understanding of fundamentals is tested and nob 


«his memory- work. um Dus 


+ 


Th Ameni ica. the: students are’ given: home work- a the 
éhd of à formal lecture. Hoürs are set-apart for. discussion 


E 
T 


E the home work problems between teachers and students. 
The students have to submit their answers to the teachers. 


within a time fixed. The teachers correct the answers and 
discuss them. with students. There is examination at short 
intervals. in every subject,. 

This i is not possible ee in some of our colleges—I should 
say in a majority of them. For reasons of fmance, a very 
large number ‘of students are admitted and personal touch 


bétween teachers, .and students and individual attention” 


are impossible. If: the .Government of this country gives 
financial help to such colleges they -may be asked tó admit a 


z 


P 


tam 
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limited number of students so “that teachers are able io give 
more personal attention to individual students. | 35 


‘The second and-more important reason in my view is 


to me -that they want to get through the examination any- 


how.. Throughout the year they are rather inattentive 


tothe: studies. Neither are they regular. A few days 


before ‘the examination they get hold of * notes and/or 


made- -easy series’ and cram them. That is not the” proper 
thing to do.” | Students, ,must read regularly-and throughout 
the year.. Cramming may help them. to pass the. examina- 
tions, but will certainly ñot make them fit for the struggles 
of life. The University has issued a circular directing the 
colleges to hold a number of tutorial classes for the purpose 


.of giving individual attention to students. But here again 


there is dearth of teachers—that i Is to say, want of onee: 


iar 


- ghould hike to emphasize that the pay of our 


"Mee is so small that to make both ends meet, they have - 
. got to take up private tuitions and other tiresome works. 


By the time they come to the colleges, they' come with an 


exhausted body and mind, and are unable to make their 
` lectures attractive. Il do not say that my remarks are 


universally true. But in the majority of cases they are 
true. | | 


“ate 
= 


Another important matter which requires our serious 


‘consideration is the health of our students. From the 
=, Teports I get, I find their bodily éondition ise not what. it 
should. be. The students’ health has got to be looked after. 


The . de eterioration-- in health is due to the low standard of 
living. - That again is due to^our economic condition. 
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the apathy of the. avétage students to work'hard. It seems - 


These big problems can only be tackled effectively by. J 


the Government, and not by the. Universities-with their 
limited funds. The Government of India’s attention is 
drawn to this very important. health matter. 


So far as this University is: “concerned, under the Act of - 


1951, it is bound to constitute a Board of Health. 


Such a Board should consist of, among others,—the 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, the President, University 
Sports Board, the Officer-in-Charge, N.C.C., the Director, 
All India Institute of Hygiene, the Director of Health 


` M—I8MP-II ; 
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Services, a Director of Physical Education to be appointed 
by the University, and a Medical Officer. 

Their duty should be to inspect hostels and residences 
of the University students. and to suggest to the Syndicate 
such measures as the Board may think fit for the improve- 
ment of the conditions therein; to advise the Syndicate on 
all matters _affecting the health of the University students 
and in case.of epidemic, on the measüres to be taken. It 
should be the duty of the Board to plan and supervise 
among others the following activities : 


(a) Health Service, (b) Nutrition; (à Physical 1 Educa- . 


tion, (d) Military: Education. 


Lastly, students, I would like you to eschew polities, The 
Government of our country is our Government and the 
people are our people. We have no reason to believe that 
they would not listen to our complaints so far as they are 
legitimate and so far as they are possible to be_rernoved. 
Therefore, our students should not join. strikes or demonstra? 
tions. Yours is an age when emotion gets pr edominance over 
reason, and it. is our duty to point out to you that 
emotional outbursts do not achieve great results... Politics has 
no place in educational institutions, and therefore with all 
the emphasis we can command, we ask you not to bring in 
politics into the educational institutions., In times of 
difficulty and trouble you .can approach your teachers, or your 
Principal. If you fail there,- you can approach the 
University. If you fail there also, you can approach the 


Chancellor.. It is impossible’ that: all. of them would remain 


irresponsive. - E. Ue e; E 


re 


In this addres I have » raised several points -of 
importance touching the interests .of students which 


require our immediate and. serious consideration. Students 


are our future. , It is: they who will have to carry 
on the administration” Sof. this country after us. For that 
they. must be morally, mentally and physically + fit. 
We want India to be great. We want India to be 
glorious. "We want India to occupy the position which 
she occupied before the chain of slavery was put round her. 


India has a message to give to the world and the world needs , 
that message—the message of Lord Buddha, Sri Chaitanya . 


and Mahatma Gandhi. "Thousands of years of slavery has 


x 
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paralysed us. We have got to get rid of this coma. The 
next generation therefore has got to be looked after. 
It is clear from the reported speeches of the President, the 
Prime Minister, the Chief Ministers of the States, the 
Chancellors, the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities and other 
educationists that all of them have got one idea. That idea 
is to raise the standard of education, morale and: intelligence 
of our boys and girls. 


For a nation can prosper only when the individuals of 
which that nation is composed of, are energetic, industrious 
and upright. The noble people will be nobly ruled, and the 
ignorant and corrupt ignobly. The conditions of personal 
life and character, therefore, must be improved. If this view 
be correct, then it follows that the highest patriotism and 
philanthropy consist, not so much in altering laws and 
modifying institutions, as in helping and stimulating men to 
elevate and, improve themselves by their own free and 
independent individwdl action... There is no royal road to 
success. There is no labour-saving process which can make 
a man truly educated. Success can only be achieyed by 
industry, perseverance and determination, and “‘ the best 
part, of every man’s education is that which he gives to 
himself.’’—Scott. 


3) 


“ I have known several men in life," says Dr. Ross, 
'* who may be recognized in days to come as men of genius, 
and they were all plodders, hard-working, intent men. 
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Genius is known by its works; genius without works is a 


blind faith, a dumb oracle. But meritorious works are the 
result of time and labour, and cànnot be accomplished by 
intention or by a wish. Every great work is the result of 
vast preparatory training. Facility comes by labour. 
Nothing seems easy, not even walking, that was not difficult 
at first. The orator whose eye flashes “instaiitaneous fire, 
and whose lips pour out a flood of noble: thoughts, startling 
by their unexpectedness, and elevating by their wisdom and 
truth, has learned his secret by patient ERDeMMOD, and after 
many bitter disappointments." 


- It follows, therefore, that it is not poverty, it is not 
impediment, but lack of courage and determination that 
ultimately checks our progress. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS * 
E [ee TS . 5 
Dr. H. C. Mooxensen, M.A., PH.D. - 


Governor of West Bengal’ ` 


Mn. PRESIDENT, Mm. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF, THE SENATE, 
GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CALCUTTA, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN : 


«I feel thag.my lot this morning is an enviable one. For, the 
task that has devolved on me is both easy and pleasant. I do not 
stand on my feet here to air my views, for what they are worth, on 
ihe diverse problemis of education in general and the role, that our 
Universities should play in reference thereto in particular. Neither 
am I called upon to preach a homily in the nature of a counsel of 
perfection to our young hopefuls assembled heré, as they leave the 
portals of this University,—1 dare not say fully equipped— to face 
the grim realities of life. Irise simply before this august, assembly 
and on this solemn occasion, in my capacity of the Head of this 
State and. the Chancellor of the -Calcutta University, to accord a 
cordial welcome to our illustrious visitor in the person of the President 
of the Republic of India, who has been graciously pleased to come 
here today to deliver the Convocation address. 

Time was when the annual Convocation of the  Caleuita 
University used to be addressed, as a matter of routine, by the Viceroy 
and Governor-General who then functioned as the Head of the 
Government of India under the aegis of the British Crown. I believe 
this was the position when our distinguished visitor of this day himself 
received the hall-mark of his University career. I mention. this 
only to bring home to the gathering before me, by use of the familiar 
method of comparison and contrast, how inordinately suffused with 
pride and surcharged with emotion I feel in greeting the visitor, 
who comes in our midst today as the first President of Free India, 
having been elected to that high office by the will of the people and | 
who, moreover, happened to be one of the brilliant alumni of this 
very University in the most impressionable period of his hfe and 
then became a redoubtable fighter In the cause of the freedom of 


* Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University held on the 26th December, 1952. 
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our country and ultimately the principal architect of the Constitution : 
which we have given unto ourselves. ; 

As already suggested above, you, Mr. President, are no stranger 
to us. For us it ie a happy reunion. Our alma mater is one and 
the same. Other seats of learning may honour you. Other occasions 
may be more colourful. But none else can claim the pride of having 
shaped you. Wherever you go, the aura of office surrounds you. 
But io us, you come as an old boy. It is a delightful accident that 
an older boy should welcome you. I am sure íhis Hall evokes in 
you, as in me, very old and precious memories. We have both seen 
visions and now we both dream dreams. E 

While the morning sun, being enveloped in mist, has yet to 
grow strong, it is so agreeable to drift into dreams. “This Hall’ fakes 
you back to your formative years. Down the years, float memories 
of toil, midnight vigils, and, if I may suggest, even scrapes. And 
at the end of it; a rounded whole, a purposive life. Few enjoy the . 
glory of seeihg a cause served. You. have wonit. But we claim 
that we sowed the seeds. We supplied the soil with nourishing 
manure. We furnished you with ample nutriment. 

Fifty years from now, we received a young lad from the Chapra 
Zilla School, then affiliated to this University. He had captured 
the imagination of young and old, having topped the list of youthful 
entrants to the University. The Hindusthan Review wrote signifi- 
cantly on that occasion: “The young Rajendra isa brilliant student . 
‘by all accounts. We wonder what the future has in store for him. 
We hope he will live to oceupy a seat on the Bench of the High 
Court of his Province’*. We may now smile indulgently at this 
sort of great expectation of the writer, who, nonetheless, had some 
amount of foresight, knowing, as we do, how much it has been out- 
distanced by actual achievement: instead of becoming only one of 
our judicial luminaries on the provincial horizon, Rajendraji. has 
risen to be the supremé head of our executive and the symbol of a 
free nation. _, | 

To come back to his. academic career after he entered the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1902, I may recount that he went 
on winning laurel after laurel. He stood first among the successful 
candidates at the F.A. Examination in 1904,. securing the Duff 
Scholarsbip in Languages and several prizes and medals. In 1906, 
he passed the B.A. "Examination with Honours in both English and 
History and obtained the Eshan Scholarship and the Presidency 
College Foundation Scholarship. After taking his M.A. degree in 


- + 
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English, he joined the G.B.B. College, Muzaffarpur, as a Professor 
of that subject and thus honoured the line I had already chosen for 
myself It is another happy acaident that we both subjected ourselves 
-to the same discipline. It would be dishonest to deny that it gives 
me-pleasure to recall this but I have to confess that, at that stage, 
we pitted company. For the young man, driven by the urge of 
publie life, took to law. He returned to Calcutta and after taking 
his B.L. degree from the Ripon College, joined the Caleutta High 
Courtin 1911. He tock a Firs: Class in the M.L. Examination 
in 1915 and was awarded the Kedarnath Banerjee Gold Medal in 
Law. He continued to be a member of the Bar Association of the 
Calcutta High Court, combining again, for a time, his legal practice 
with the work of teaching by serving as a Professor of the University 
Law College, till 1916, when he left Calcutta to join the Patna High 
Court. With his learning and his industry, he carried SToRy IRINE 
before him and rose to the top of his profession. 


I need not go into the subsequent history of his amazing career, 
as it must be weil-known to allof you here. Suffice it to say that 
he suspended his practice in 1920 at the call of the Father of the 
Nation and joined the Non-Co-operation Movement, after having 
taken a leading part in the Champaran Agrarian Movement. What 
I should lke to stress, however, is that he never lost touch with 
educational activities even in the midst of the turmoil of political 
life. Besides his long association with the Senate and the Syndicate 
of the Patna University, we have to remember that it was during 
the heclic period of the first Non-Co-operation Movement that he 
organised a National University known as the Bihar Vidyapith. 


Neither did he ever ailow politics to overshadow his innate 
humanity. When thaf terrible cataclysm of Nature known as tbe 
Bihar Earthquake of 1934 devastated large parts of that Province, 
converting whole towns and villages into so many heaps of ruins - 
within the space of a few minutes and killing and maiming thousands 
of people, he rose magnificently to the occasion and, though in poor 
heaith, organised tbe Bihar Central Relief Committee under his 
Chairmanship to give most timely and effective succour to the people 
stricken by the calamity. | | S 

Having said this much only of the story of his life after-be left 
Calcutta, I should like to pass on at once to the recent accident which 
again linked us together. We met as workers in the Constituent 
Assembly. It was then that the future l'resident wrote his magnum 
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opus: The Constitution. It is our charter of freedom. It owes much 
of its subtle and elastic phrasing to the sagacity of a jurist. 

It was in this city, however, that the acute bent was cultivated. 
And law and literature apart, we aleo gave you, Sir, a way of life. 
That attitude has been uniformly maintained. We are naturally proud 
that the liberalism we implanted has borne rich fruits. 


We belong to the past. We were shaped by forces which put a 
heavy premium on political activity. In such a context, your scholar- 
. ship and legal acumen were harnessed to a political end. That end 

“has been reached. You will go down and take your place in history. 
But to us, you are a living man. We have shared many things in 
common. We have tingled to the same joys and sorrows... We have 
struggled and We. have succeeded. DN 3 M 

. Today as you come to us, we take all your political greatness for 
granted. But you lighted a torch in the past. You kept its flame 
burning. That torch you are handing on to young men and women. 
No -learninge-is “worth a scrap without character. You earned the 
right to hold'the torch of light. Young men and women no longer 
‘live in our world. Their outlook is different. They face a different 
kind of reality. But the least they can do is to learn to admire- learn- 
ing and character. You have both. Hand on the torch. i 


We are happy that we have seen our country freed. But to most 
young men and women life is grim. We are in the throes of a gigantic 
creative effort. An economic readjustment is in. the offing. But 
meanwhile, there- is. much frustration which hurts. We, therefore, 
have to call the past back to life. We remember our torch-bearers of 
rationalism and moral uplift. They dispersed the settled gloom of 
centuries. They ushered in our modern age of light and reason. We 
remember Raja Rammohan who gathered into & single stream the 
humanism of an Erasmus and the theology of a Luther. We recall 
Bankim Chandra who saw glorious visions of Mother India. We 
remember Vidyasagat?-Wwhose greatest gift was his own life. We recall 
Vivekananda who restored our moral tissues: We recall those who 
shed their blood for the country’s cause. Their consecrated souls 
watch over us like. hosts of the air. It is from their assurance that 
young men and women will take heart. We shall yet have another 
glorious burst of achievement, we many not live to see it. Butitis a 
consummation to be prayed for, and we shall both pray for it. 

Universities all over the world occasionally witness colourful 
ceremonies. "The sight of a crowned head draped in academic robes 
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inspires awe But to honour a victor or a distinguished statesman has 
become a mere commonplace. You, however, have raised the routine 
from banality . As the Vice-Chancellor invested you with the dignity 
of a Doctor of Law, I felt that it was an honour you had earned. It 
was not a bye-product of office of power. I know that I am addreasing 
the President of the Indian Republic. But I further know that you, 
Mr. President, live an austere life. Not for you the pomp that usually 
goes with power. , In living thus, you have made yourself one with the 
heart of India. This is the key to your hold on our minds. This also 
is the symbol of our highest ideals. In so far as you have honoured 
our values, you have been yourself honoured. A great tradition is a. 
sacred trust. It is out of greatness that greatness is born. 

e While uniting my voice with that of the Vice-Chancellor ‘in 
welcoming you after your investment as a Doctor of Law, honoris 
causa, of this University I shall only recall the prophetic words of a 
poet of Bengal who sang: | 


“aferas SU Clo a Aste aaa xxt — e 
eit ane ce ateata Ceintures DP 


(This city has been consecrated with the holy waters of faith, 
in the form of passionate tears shed by Prasad, Paramahamea, Kesav 
and Kalicharan.) 

To the tears of Ramprasad, you have added your own. I feol 
that in honouring you, 1 am only honouring the supreme wisdom | 
voiced by the Upanishads : 


- “(Sq SST FAAN 1” 


It is undoubiely MM denial that you have earned bliss. Keep that 
prize. i 


t5 ~- 1824 PII . 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS" 
IIT 
Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD, M.A., LL.D. 


President, Indian Republic ý 


Following is the full text of the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
Convocation address, delivered on December 26, 1952, to the Calcutta 
University, Calcutta :— 

It is after about 36 years that I have got an apportunity of 
eniering this massive building to receive a degree. After passing 
my M.L. Examination, T got my Degree and a Gold Medal here 
in January, 1917. Some days before that I had to go to Bihar and 
leave Caleutta where I had spent 15 years at the time of my educa- 
tion and legal practice. The memory of those days fills my heart 
with joy. That was a crucial time in the history of our country, 
as after the partition of Bengal, and Tndia-wide agitation had started. 
The students of Calcutta could contaci not only the political leaders 
of Bengal but also prominent men of the whole country and even 
outside, because those days Calcutta was the capital of India. The 
atmosphere of those times, I recollect it today, brimmed with new 
life and new aspirations. ` I could not resist their influence. | 

r When I look`back and review the past 50 years of my life, 
I feel that whatever ‘I am and whatever little service I have been 
able to do, in a large measure it is due to Bengal and Calcutta, and 
particularly to those gentelmen with whom I came into intimate 
touch and who left an indelible imprint on my life. Therefore, 
receiving this honour is a matter of particular pride for me. á 

Soon after going to Bihar I left everything and took a headlong 
plunge in polities. T have never felt sorry for giving up that m^de 
of life which I led before coming in contact with Mahatma Gandhi, 

. but somewhere in an inner recess of my heart there lay hidden a 
desire for whose fulfilment I was preparing myself before the change 
in my life occurred. As said above, I took the M.L Degree in 1917. 
After that I started preparing for D.L., and while I was thinking of 
writing a thesis for it, I found myself in the whirlpool of politics. 
It is not unnatural for that desire sometimes to become live again. 
Today it has been fulfilled. What I wanted to obtain through work 


* Address delivered at the Convocation of the Calcutta Univer on Friday, the 
26th December, 1952, 
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and perseverance has come to me today unexpectedly through the 
. kindness of this University which had brought me up. For this 
I am grateful to you all. | | 

All of you know what great ‘strides India has made during 
these 36 years. Our country, of whose liberation we used to dream 
then is now independent, and, by the grace of God, is free to make 
. orunmake its destiny. This happy consummation has been reached 
not without tragic incidents—incidents which have cast a pall of 
gloom and are still worrying us. Even then, our independence, 
secured under the. leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and through the 
sacrifices of innumerable men and women, is an important event in 
the history of the world. But I would not like to dilate on this 
subject today, because I realise that the gathering I am addressing 
is intimately connected with education and the problems of education 
are so many and so serious that even if I confine myself only to 
them, I might not be able to say enough in the time allotted to me. 
I am not satisfied with the present system of education. On many 
an occasion before, I have given expression to this dissatisfaction and 
any repetition of it here would be unnecessary. I would like to 
draw your attention today to a few other things connected with 
education. | l 

“During the last 40 years ‘the system of education which began 
with the beginning of the British rule has spread considerably., 
As the figures given below would indicate, the progress which this 
system of education has made during the last 40 years is more than 
twice the progress made in the earlier 100 years. | 


| 1911-1912 1948-1949 1951-1952 
Name No. of Ins- No.of No. of Ins- No of No. of 
titutions Students  titutions Students -` successful 
examinees 
Universities 186 31974 5397 214677 
and Colleges (23058 girls) 
Primary 193578 4988142 1854912 [2994621 63495 
Schools l 
Secondary - 6370 994370 14342 2040689 
Schools bro i: 
Technical and 6198 . 14568 
olher institutions 
Unrecognised . 89893 . 8595 


Institutions . 
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In 1911-12 the total number of Universities and Colleges in 
India, which those’ ‘days included Burma and Pakistan, was 186. 
' As compared to this, in 1948-49 India, excluding-Burma and Pakistan, 
had 587 Universities and Colleges." Similarly the number of Primary 
schools in 1911-12 was 193578, while the corresponding figure in 
1948-49 was 154912. ^ The number of Secondary schools in 1911-12 
was 6370, and in 1948-49 it was 14842. The number of technical 
and other institutions in 1911-12 was 6198 as compared to 14568 
in 1948-49. Unrecognised schools in 1911-12 numbered 39898 ; in 

1948-49 they were 8595. Similarly in. 1041-19 the total We 
of students in Intermediate, - B. AT and ;B. Sé. ii ‘classes was 91974, 
whereas in 1048-49 in these classes as "Well as: M.A., M.Sc , and 
Research classes, the total number was 214677, out ~of ilo 23058 
were girls. -In 1951-52, 63495 examinees passed ren B.A., B Sc., 

M.A., M.Sc., and other Post-Graduate examinations.’ 

You wil see how the number, of -boys and girls educated in 
schools, colleges and universities has been going up and at what 
rate it is increasing every year. It is a matter of gratification, but 
at the same time a cause for anxiety. If our system: -of edücation 
-were such that along with education our students could also build 
up ‘their character and equip themselves with such ability as to. join 
the struggle of life with full confidence in their hands and feet’ and. 
their brains, nothing -would have been better for the society and the 
country. It is à matter of regret, and it also shows the weakness 
of the present system, that most of the educated people can equip 
themselves only for working in offices, . more or less efficiently. Even 
there they are capable of high-class work, to say nothing of the 
capacity to lead an independent life for which they do not qualify at 
all. One result of the spread of this education is that the nuinber 
of such educated -men is increasing every day, who are ever on the 
look-out forordinary office jobs, which all of them cannot get; and. 
they are rendered unfit to take up the work which their fathers and 
grandfathers had been doing successfully. It is thus à serious ques- 
iion as to how far the increase in the number of such schools, 
 eolleges and universities is beneficial to the country at-large. Unless, 
we introduce fundamental changes in the present system of educa- 
tion, these institutions will go on swelling the ranks of people who 
are not capable and who remain discontented with themselves, the 
society and the Government. l | 

If through this system comprehensive and practical knowledge of 
some subjects, or at least one subject could be imparted, we ‘would 
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have had some reason to feel satisfied. But there is a cry from all 
round, from people who know the subject and have a right to express 
themselves on it, thit the standard of' education has been falling - 
and is gradually coming down day by duy. To some extent, perhaps, 
it is natural. The rate at which our educational institutions have 
been expanding was such that it was impossible to look for depth 
in it. Therefore, inspite of the fact that such means of education 
as libraries, laboratories, ete., have also increased, the outlook and 
ihe mental make-up of students have not improved in the same 
proportion in which their numbers have increased. 

It is never eas j to. ‘Bet ‘able and experienced teachers, and when 
the demand is heavy, it is only natural that there should be a fall in 
tifeir standard. With the spread of education, therefore, we also 
demand depth or genuine ability. Maybe, that if is a transitory 
stage and things may improve with the passage of time. But 
my own view is that unless the system of education is 
changed fundamentally, it would remain void of that depth and 
efficiency which should characterise it. One of the reasons why I 
Say SO is that 3 dAm^every work, even if it has the remotest connection 
with a University degree or University education, even there a candi- 
date is expected to be the holder of a University Degree ; and where of 
far-greater importance is practical knowledge in the subject, there too ` 
we seem to be looking for University Degree. This dzawback will 
never be remedied unless proper emphasis is laid on practice and 
practical experience. If today we find thousands of boys and girls 
hankering after college and University education, it is simply because 
for earning their livelihood they see no alternative to joining these 
institutions. In this way big institutions which shoald impart the 
right type of education and encourage original thinking are reduced to 
factories for producing clerks and office employees. I would like our 
educational experts to give serious thought to this problem with a view ` 
to introducing the desire-change in the system of education. 

In the present system of education there is no place for character 
building; nor is any importance attached to it. In ancient India‘ the 
relationship between the Guru (preceptor) and the student used to be 
of a very intimate nature. That is besause they had implicit faith in 
each other. The Guru looked upon the student as his son and would 
actually love him as such; while the student would treat the Guru as 
his father. The Guru deeply influenced the life of the student and 
their relationship instead of being merely commercial in nature took 
. the form of a spiritual bond which could not: but become intimate. 
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‘These days, on the other hand, we so often hear of students going on 
strike against teachers and also of teachers organising themselves into 
. groups and their students dividing themselves into groups likewise. 
Recently a tragic incident was reported. Some students did a teacher 
to death because of his reported stiffness in making examination 
papers. If someone opposes them or criticizes their activities, the 
students do not strain from challenging him as well. If a stray stu- 
dent indulges in such a thing casually, it might be understandable. 
But when the students of a school or college do such a thing in an 
organised manner, i$ becomes very distressing. 


-As far as I can see its basic reason is neglect of character-building 
and the lack of the teachers’ moral influence on students. While I 
say sol am not referring to any parue state. It holds good 
generally of the whole country. ` se 5 


| Although little attention is paid to character-building among stu- 
dents in schools and ‘colleges, there was another social institution 
which made up for this deficiency. Our family and social life was 
‘such as io cast a/déep influence on every member of tbe family in the 
very childhood. There were religious ceremonies in every household 
in one form or the other and the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
recited. Such recitations and religious sermons could be heard in the 
remotest of villages. In addition to this, there were other religious 
performances and the celebration of festivals, all of which moulded 
the child at an impressionable age. Today, under the pressure of 
present-day conditions, family life is gradually becoming disorganized. 
Social taboos which- used to work as a check have also 
got relaxed. Similar festivals and gatherings which in addition:;to 
being a source of entertainment had great educative value have now 
fallen out of favour, and are gradually disappearing. The influence 
which these used to have on children and the grown-ups is fading day 
by day. Itis not surprising at allifat the raw age, many of our 
boys and girls get: enticed by various ideologies and, like a rudderless 
boat, find themselves victims of conflicting thoughts. If education is 
not based on the morality, we shall not be able to hold our own in 
face of a calamity. That is why I think it is necessary to remodel the 
whole educational system. We cannot have the right type of men 
and women by mere lectures of teachers and national leaders. Their 
own character should be such that there is no difference in what they 
say and do. When we act up to this ideal, then alone - we can be sure 
of a bright future for our county: 
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Never in the past we have been so susceptible to the influence of 
Western ideas as today. One of the reasons is that as a result of the 
progress of Science, the world of today has contracted a good deal. 
Means of communication have become so swift that an incident taking 
place in any part of the world gets known all over almost simul- 
taneously. In some countries, events happening in other places can 
even be seen and heard through running commentaries at the time of 
actual occurrence. We can hear American music lying comfortably 

in our bed. We can also listen to the running commentary of a 
. Cricket match being played in Australia. It would not be particularly 
bad if all this had ended here. We see the tricks practised by thieves 
and pilferers of other countries and, naturally enough, find an oppor- 
tunity. of imitating them. We can also see the acíual living, the 

customs and the dress of the people of other countries not only through 
books but also on the screen. All this cannot but influence our boys 
and girls as also the uneducated people. 


The other problem, which is the world's knottiest problem has 
sprung directly -from the progress of Science, "Today man has mas- 
tered the forces of nature and brought them unaer his control to such 
an extent that 50 years ago one could not even dream of it. Steam, 
electricity, and atomic power have put such resources in man’s-hands 
that if he likes, he can make the world a heaven for every living man. 
On the other hand, if he so desires, he can turn it into an endless 
grave-yard. After acquiring this power, a race seems fo liave begun 
among countries as to which of them can turn these resources into the 
most fatal weapons. Asa result of these scientific. inventions, man 
has also come to have many labour-saving devices. He has also dis- 
covered remedies for diseases which were looked up as incurable. He 
has acquired the means of production of luxury goods, necessary and 
unnecessary. The work which could be accomplished only after a 
great deal of Jabour and painful processes, we can do today sitting 
comfortably without the least inconvenience. Man possesses today all 
the means and resources required to make human life happy, and there 
seems to be no need for anyone to quarrel with others for a share in 
those resources. They are produced on such a mass scale—and their 
production can still be increased—that the whole world can live 
happily enjoying complete freedom from want, if only we could learn 
how to look upon the world as one large family. 


It is a great pity that although things have come to such a sorry 
pass, man is not devoting his energies to settling the existing disputes; 


a 
* 
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oe he, on the other hand, is using them towards expanding the 


sphere of those disputes. The best of brains are busy inventing the 


most dreadful weapons of war. Everyone is haunted by awe and 


panic.. While man bas acquired super-natural powers, he has not yet 
learnt how to use them for the welfare of humanity. While our brains 
have developed out of all proportions, our hearts have. remained small 
and narrow. [admit that it is the heart and not the brain, which 
nourishes the human system with blood, For this susténance the 
brain depends on the heart. By neglecting the growth of the heart 
and by developing only thé "brains, we cannot make ourselves nor 


‘others happy. The real question before humanity today is how to 


make the heart big and strong. I am not suggesting that ib 1s 
undesirable to develop the brain. Progress of science is certainly 
good and ereditable, but along with that something more which might 
go to nourish the heart is also needed. 


These questions have not only. been discussed at length in the | 
Upanishads, but also weighed in the scale of practical expérience. 
At. placészwe are not able now even to understand the language of 
the. Upanishads, because we try to understand it through pure 
_ reasoning. “But what is'based on "practical experience is sometimes 
' beyond the comprehension of reason. On such occasions in sheer 
disgust we start’ doubting the truth and authenticity of ‘the 
Upanishads. Humanity has undoubtedly achieved success in conquer- 
ing ignorance and crossing its dark barrier. But being caught up 
in the meshes of learning alone, man has created greater darkness for 
himself. Knowledge of oneself and of spiritual values, which is . 
different both from leárning and ignorance, is not being sought for 
today. Once the rays of that knowledge enlighten our mental 
horizon, our hearts will be purified. Man will no longer quarrel with 
man and will feel the basic bord of unity with all human beings, 
nay, he will be at one with all worldly objects, animate and inanimate. 
That. will be the end of all conflict. From -the point of view of 


. eternal values, this is not only possible but absolutely essential. 


This is the immortal message of India to the world. Ihave | 
every faith that the teachings of the Upanishads will once again 


dominate Indian thought. It is the drawbacks in our Society and . 


the weaknesses to which man is heir, which prevent us from treading 
this thorny path. But we must be clear in our minds that unless 
we fix our eyes on these eternal values and strain every nerve to 
realise them, the rot which we-find in society and the anarchy which 
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threatens the world will not be checked. In our own country we 
hear that the character of the common man and even the educated 
man is not as high and developed as it ought to be. Its main reason 
is our indifference to this real education and the consequent lack of 
provision for its study and practice in the current system of education. 
Therefore, I want that our Universities should fill up this gap, 
because that education is not required merely for the good of India 
but for the welfare of mankind. ‘Satya and ahimsa were the names 
given {o these values by Mahatma Gandhi. All of us understand 
the significance of these values, yet. we are quietly putting up 
with all round indifference towards them. Unless we lay the same 
emphasis on character-building in case of students, which we are 
laying today on the growth, of their intellect, they might cross the 
barrier of ignorance, but they would be engulfed in deeper darkness — 
asaresult of one-sided education. Knowledge of the soul can be 
the greatest gift of India to the world, and Todd can give it. to others 
only after acquiring it. for herself. 


This University is India's oldest University. At one time its 
sphere of activity was very wide, embracing far-flung areas. Although 
by the establishment of other ‘Universities, the area of the Calcutta 
University has undergone considerable curtailment, yet I think no“ 
other University in India has so far produced so many Graduates as 
this University. This University has a great name in India and 
abroad, and it has made à contribution in almost all the progressive 
activities in our country. Even today this roel occupies a high 
place and commands great respect. 


As a region devoted to research and pursuit of knowledge, Bengal 
has no rival in India. She has contributed so much to modern 
India’s renaissance and political awakening. That is why I have 
made bold to draw your attention towards certain fundamental 
questions relating to our education. Literacy and education 
have of late been making great strides, but no fundamental 
change bas so far been made in the existing system. It is, 
therefore, worth considering how far expansion of this education 
is desirable in view of the: fact that a large majority of the 
. educated people are discontented, and when it holds no promise of 
solving the problems of present-day life. Particularly when we see 
that as a result of this education knowledge is becoming shallower 
and shallower and little attention is being paid to character-building, 
it becomes clear that we should review the present system in all its 
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aspects. It is nota question for Bengal alone, but for the whole 
country. I call upon all my compatriots to grapple with this 
problem. . 

I offer my congratulations to the stents who have received 
their degrees today as a result of their hard .work, With all the 
weaknesses in the present system of education, it must be said that 
all the people with higher. education 1n this country are its product, 
and whatever little servicé "they are able to render to their country 
may ‘be said to be the result of their eduication. Fresh -gi Faduates . 
‘therefore need not feel downcast. Liet them enter the struggle of’ 
life with courage, and let them lend a hand in removing the wed 
nesses of the present system arid clearing the path of reform. All. 
cur hopes are cenired on them. I pray that they may be endowed 
with sufficient stre ngth. and wisdom so.that they succeed in life and 
are able to contribute their mite in the progress of their Motheriand. 
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Now, the Mimansakas a an objection that what is assumed 
does noi follow from the Vedas. But the objection may be met 
thus :— 

Even if we assume for the sake of an argument that a clause or 
a sentence is presumed then the meaning of the clause or of the 
sentence is not conveyed by the same since either of them is non- 
vedic. | The Mimànsakas may contend that the Vedic text is of 
.two- fold character, viz., the first type is heard, ie., given and the 
„second one is inferred and that what is presumed also pertains io 
‘the védie text. The EOD argument of the Naiyüyikas is as 
follows: =- . ! : 

The. subject matter “of Vedic text admits of two kinds, viz., 
the first one is directly given by the Vedic texts and the second 
one is inferred. from the first one. Thus, the suggested matter is 
also vedic. In that case, why should we subscribe to a gratuitous 
assumption in the shape óf a clause or of a sentence? Hence, the 
new matter, i.¢.; thé sübject. matter, which is derived from the direct 
Vedic text will also be vedic. ‘Therefore, wé can confidently assert 
that the hypothesis of presumption ‘based upon the verbal testimony 
Is in no way more satisfactory than that of the Naiyayikas. 

(Now, the followers of the Prabhakara school of Pürva-mimànsà, 
a third party, appear on the scene. They refute the above two 
hypotheses and put forward a new hypothesis). The above subject 
matter, i.e.; supper at night, is supereerisuous and the relation 
of concoinitance | holding between supper and fatness cannot be 
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discovered. Again, the hypothesis that a'clause or a sentence which 
completes a vedic sentence otherwise incompleteis to be presumed, 
has already been refuted. But-if the subject matter which is imia-: 
gined is very general thenit will be easy, on our part to discover 
the relation of concomitance. Let us see a- few concrete cases. 
There are a few examples of Vedic ‘injunctions in which the verb 
“to sacrifice’ has been used but the agent i.e., the nominative has: not 
been, mentioned. But in these cases the nature of the agent can 
be easily guessed. The verb ‘to sacrifice’ is transitive: Being such it 
produces some result. One who enjoys the fruit of the action is 
the agent since the relation of invariable concomitance holds between 
. the enjoyer of the fruit of an action and the transitive verb like the 
verb to sacrifice. L ; 

The drift of this line of thinking is that it is easy to arrive at 
a more general induction. The Prabhikaras quote a line from the 
commentary of Sabara in order to solve the apparent conflict between 
their view and that of Sabara. Sabara clearly writes that Presump- 
- tion is drsta (based upon sources of valid knowledge other than 
verbal one) and Sruta (based upon verbal knowledge).  Prabhákara 
interprets it in a different manner. He holds that the apparent 
meaning is not the real one. Itis only a popular saying. But the 
real meaning’ of it is that the complete vedic sentence gives rise to 
such’ knowledge of objects as removes the apparent inconsistency 
involved in it (the vedic sentence). Thus Prabhakara and his follo- 
wers refuse to accept Sruta-arthapatti (presumption based upon verbal 
testimony) as one of the distinct varieties of Presumption. They 
propound the thesis’ that the additional meaning which the words 
of the vedic sentence do not cover is also conveyed by this sentence 
and the above knowledge is thus derived from the source of verbal 
testimony. As an arrow has a short or long process, i.e., it hits -a 
near or a remote object or it pierces and passes through a thin or 
thick object quickly or slowly, so a sentence conveys its meaning in 
the shape’ of an effect which is determined by a group of causal 
factors as are constituted by -qualities, substances, actions, etc. As 
‘long as the function of a word of conveying its meaning continues 
so long the knowledge of its meaning arises in our mind. . But 
when its function ceases to work it produces no knowledge since the 
causal factors which determine knowledge. do not exist. 

A student who is worthy of being initiated into the art of the 
proper use of words by the experienced : masters’ attentively note the 
usage of the old teachers and come’ so learn that such and such 
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sentences are capable of conveying such and such meanings. The 
words which constitute these sentences determine the meanings of 
them which obey a number -of specific conditions. If we reflect on 
the nature of conditions which regulate the conditioned meanings 
of sentences then we come to know that thére are some cases which 
show that even silent words determine such meanings. There 
are a few vedic injunctions which are elliptical in their character. 
An illustration of this type is 'Viívajità yajeta' a person who intends to 
enjoy heavenly bliss should perform the sacrifice called Vigvajit as a 
meansto this end. In this injunction the compound word 'svargakama' 
(one who intends to enjoy heavenly bliss) is not given. Still, 
the silent compound word contributes its quota towards the 
confeying of the complete meaning of the above injunction. There 
are also some other injunctions in which the given words which 
are heard are given up since they do not help to convey the complete 
meanings of them (injunctions). An illustration of this type is 
as follows :— | D mE | i 
Yasya ubhayam havir ārttim ārcchet (the word ‘ ubhayam ’ (both) has 
been abandoned since it is not capable of expressing the complete 
meaning of a great vedic injunction.) (In connection with the 
directions of the new moon and the full moon sacrifices ib has 
been stated that if both the articles which are to be offered are spoiled. 
then Indra should be offered five plates of rice. Now, the prima 
facie view is that an emphasis should be laid upon the adjective 
‘both.’ The conclusive view is that even if one of these two articles 
to be offered is spoiled then the compensatory rite should be observed. 
Hence, the word ‘ both ’ loses its significance since its absence opens 
up a wider scope. The actua] traditional practice is that the word 
*ubhaya' (both) should be given up. Thus, it has got no part 
to play when the meaning of the above two conjoined injunctions. 
is conveyed). In some cases no importance is attached to a subor- 
dinate clause which does not shape the meaning of the main injunc- 
tion, e.g., one sprinkles the articles with such clarified butter as 
remains after the conclusion of the Prayaja sacrifice. (There is 
direction for sprinkling the articles to be offered with clarified butter 
which remains after the conclusion of Prayaja sacrifice in the above 
vedic sentence. Such a provision invites other considerations. There 
should be also some ruling as regards the preservation of such clarified 
butter and the provision of a pot which will contain it. .In the 
absericé of -such a ruling wit the sprinkling of the articles with 
clarified. butter be abandonéd? A doubt arises in our mind. The 
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Mimansakas hold that no qualitative change from the religious point 
of view is introduced into the nature of those articles by such sprink- 
ling. In conneciion with that sacrifice it has also been stated that 
omentum should be given to Prajipati. But it should not be sprinkled 
with clarified butter. The object of the sprinkling of the articles with 
clarified butier is not spiritual but merely secular. To smoothen 
the surface of the rough and coarse articles is the tangible aim. 
Omentum: requires“ no such: sprinkling. Therefore, in that case if 
any quantity of clarified butter exceeds the need of Prayaja sacrifice 
then it should be left aside. Hence, the sprinkling of articles with 
clarified butter is not an essential condition of the sacrifice in question. 
Thus, the Vedic sentence which describes such sprinkling is not an 
integral part of the Vedie injunction which throws light upon éhe 
performance of some Vedic rites. In other words, this vedic sentence 
is not taken into consideration when the meaning of the main injune- 
tion is discussed). 

Now, the boiled-down sense of the early discussion is this that 
when the meaning of a proposition corresponding to a relational 
judgment is ascertained it must be admitted that the words which 
are actually given do not determine the above meaning. If the truth 
of the above judgment is accepted then-it also stands to reason that 
a sentence, a portion of which is not given may also directly convey: a 
meaning. In that case what is the good of assuming the type of 
presumption based upon verbal testimony? As in the so-called 
instances of presumption based upon verbal testimony the meaning is 
directly conveyed by the incomplete vedic sentences so the inter- 
mediate process of supplying the silent portion in order to render the 
sentence complete is superfluous. Now, a problem arises to this 
effect. It runs thus:—if all the constituents of the meaning of a 
sentence are.not heard then how can the meaning of a sentence be 
ascertained? Moreover, if the meaning of such a sentence is not 
grasped then how can the factors that determine: the meaning be 
ascertained ? 

The solution of the above problem is as follows. Even when we 
hear a sentence in toto the words which compose it do not deterinine 
its meaning by their mere presence in the body of the sentence. 
But, on the contrary, if the meaning of a sentence is ascertained then 
we are in a position to understand which words really condition the 
meaning of the sentence. This is our view which has been already 
stated. Thus, if the meaning of a sentence of which some words 
are not heard is ascertained then in the light of that meaning we 
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know that even the unheard words, too, determine the above meaning. 
Let us cite a few examples to vindicate the truth of our view that 
the unheard words determine the meaning of a sentence. The vedic 
sentence ‘svargakamo yajeta’ amounts to the complete sentence 
'svargakamo y&ügena svargam bhavayet.’ It’ means that one who 
aspires after heavenly bliss should make provision for heavenly bliss 
by means of a sacrifice. In the original form of ihe sentence the 
words ‘ yagena’ and ‘syargam”’ are not given." But its meaning 
being.transparent it is easy to follow that the unheard words deter- 
mine the above meaning. We follow the meaning of the word 
‘agnicit.’ The word stands for a sentence ‘ Yah agnim cinoti,’ The 
formation of the word is this (agni+/ci+ the suffix ‘kvip’ denoting 
theagent). When we get the word thus formed, there is no trace 
of the kvip suffix which is dropped in the resultant form. But the 
meaning of the unheard suffix is definitely grasped. The word 
‘adhuna ’ also contains an element which is not heard. The com- 
bination of the pronoun idam with the nominal suffix adhunà results 
in the word ‘adhuna’ (at present). The base of itis dropped though 
it conveys the meaning. Similarly, in the compound words and the 
words formed by the nominal suffixes the proper case-endings which 
are significant remain unheard. But we grasp their meaning. (The 
compound word 'raàja.purusah' amounts to the sentence ràjfiah 
purusah (the servant of the king), The sixth case-ending corresponds 
to ‘of’. It denotes the relation of the master to his servant. We 
follow its meaning though we do not hear it. The word 'Dàéarathi' 
amounts to the sentence 'Daáarathasya apatyam puman (the male 
child of Dagaratha). The sixth case-ending is dropped in the resultant 
form though its meaning is clearly - grasped). Similarly, we follow 
ihe meaning of the incomplete sentence 'viévajità Yajeta'. In the 
light of its meaning we come to learn that it contains the word 
"svarga-kamah' which remains unheard. A viniyoga injunction is 
such as points to the relation between the end and the means of a 
sacrificial rite. (Some Mimansakas hold that the above injunction 
discharges its function with the help of six special proofs which 
are called Sruti, Linga, Vakya, Prakarana Sthana and Samakhya. 
They have been explained also in the manuals of the Mimansa works 
of the Bhatta School. The Mimansakas of the Prabhükara school 
contend that a viniyoga injunction discharges its function of pointing 
to the relation between the end and the means with the help of five 
proofs with Linga at the top and Samakhyé in the end. They 
also contend that Sruti, the first of the so-called viniyoga proofs, has 
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got no part to play. Thus, no Sruti should be —"( in the- 
absence of a direct Sruti. In fine, there is: no scope for Sruta- 
arthapatti in connection with the function of viniyoga injunction. | 

"The Mimànsakas of the Bhatta school contend that if the Prübhà- 
karas mean to say that the meaning of a sentence is conditioned alike | 
by the given and the silent then they stould admit that all words 
which condition the meaning of a sentence uniformly discharge their 
function of expressing their meaning. In that case there should 
exist no, distinction between a word used in a primary sense and that 
used in a secondary sense from the Prabhàkara standpoint. Moreover, 
the Bhattas have cited a fair number of examples the proper interpre- 
tation of which depends upon the solution of the conflict. among the 
six proofs of ascertaining the relation between the principal and the 
secondary elements of a vedic rite. The solution presupposes Sruti 
the first of the above six proofs, as the only solvent of all conflicts 
since the earlier one is held to be stronger than the later one. The 
Prabhakaras refuse to accept Sruti as a proof. Now, how caa they - 
do justice to such examples if they do.not subscribe to the view of the 
Bhattas? 

The Prabhikaras face this objection thus. The E vs 
constitute a sentence and determine its meaning have got a part 
to play. But each of them does neither play the same part nor 
in the same manner. Words have different ways of expressing 
their meaning. Some directly express their primary meaning but 
others convey only secondary meaning. But the meaning of a sentence 
cannot suddenly appear if its essential elements denote no meaning. 
Again, if it is admitted that the constituent words have their 
contribution towards the meaning of a sentence then it ‘goes without 
saying that the words will be admitted to denote the different 
types of meaning (primary, secondary, etc.). 

The word ‘lion’ has a primary meaning in some sentences, But 
the very word used in the. sentences like the present one ‘Devadatta 
is a lion’ denotes a secondary meaning. l i 

"The word ‘Ganges’ has & primary meaning in the sentence ''He 
takes his ablution in the Ganges’ (gangàyàm majjati) But in the 
sentence ‘A cowherd lives in the Ganges’ (on the banks of the Ganges) 
(gangāyām Ghosah prativasati) the word ‘Ganges’ denotes a secondary 
meaning. Thus, the Prabhikaras meet the first part of the objection 
raised by the Bhàttas. 

The Prabhakaras also meet the iana part of the objection na 
by the Bhattas. They point out that the -Bhattas have missed the 
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real point. The real strength of a proof lies in its power of conveying 
the relation between the means and the end. If onë proof conveys 
it much more quickly than another then the first one is stronger 
than the second one. The proofs have been arranged in order of 
their power of conveying the relation. The first proof gets the first 
preference since it conveys the above relation without the least delay, 
If we follow the sense of a vedic text then we can understand 
which of these proofs renders us speedy service to grasp the relation 
between the end and the means. Thus, there is no necessity of 
presuming sruties. | | | 

The Prábh&karas now argue against the hypothesis of the Bhàttas. 
The Bhàáttas assume thal each of the six proofs, viz , srati, linga, etc. 
imparts the power of conveying the relation holding between the end 
and the means to the viniyoga injunction. The very power of coveying 
such relation being the same, how can one proof prevail upon another, 
preventing the due function of the suspended proof? To meet this 
objection, they wiil have to revise their assumption and hold that the 
proofs do not uniformly impart the above power to the injunction: in 
question. They should hold that the one is quick at imparting the 
power but another is slow to do so. If they admit it then they will - 
find no difficulty in following the position of the Prábh&karas. They 
hold that all words do not uniformly convey their meaning. Similarly, 
all the proofs have not the same speed to convey the above relation 
indirectly. What the Prabhikaras mean to say that to have a 
proper solution an approach should be made from the side of the 
meaning of a sentence but not from the side of the words themselves. 
Therefore, the assumption of ‘the power of words or that of a 
sentence 18 of no use. | 

The rites such as observed in honour of Indra accompanied 
by Agni and others are called Vikrta since the details of their 
performance are not directly mentioned. In cases of Vikrta rites no 
injunction which throws light on the observance of their subsidiary 
rites is found. But still none should infer an injunction which 
provides us with the required details. The very injunction which 
enjoins a Vikrta rite furnishes us with all the details to be observed 
in connection with it. In some cases, the very injunction is correla 
tive of the subsidiary-actions. If this view is taken to be absolute 
then a question arises that there would be no distinction between 
a direct mandate and an indirect one, the application of which 
is extended since both of them inform us alike of the details 
of subsidiary actions to be observed. An answer to this objection is 
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as follows. There is no difference in the nature of the understanding 
of these two mandates. But’ there is a difference in the matter of 
. the performance of the two sets of rites according to the direct and 
the indirect mandates. In case of a direct mandate one..should 
observe rites as he is ordered by an injunction to do. But in čase 
‘of an indirect mandate one should follow it so far as it has” bearing 
upon the rite. undertaken by him. (In other words, in the first 
instance all the details of a principal rite are furnished only by. the 
injunction. Thus, the performer has no choice to make. He is 
required only to obey the command. But in case of the performance 
of a subsidiary rite the details are not directly supplied by an injune- 
tion. They follow from the injunction which governs the basic 
principal rite. All the details of the main rite. are not to,*be 
necessarily performed in connection with the observance of a 
` secondary rite. Only the suitable ones are to be selected. Mor eover, 
in connection with the performance of a principal rite some such 
details are observed as are not directly mentioned by ‘injunctions. 
They are not to. be counted upon as essential for Vikrta karma. 
Thus Vikrta karma is the pivot round which the selection of details 
revolves, Still a Vikrtu karma bears a close resemblance to the main 
karma since one is to observe a majority of the details of a main rite 
in connection with the performance of its corresponding Vikrta 
karnia). l 

. Very well, if this is the solution offered by the Präbhākaras then 
they should admit that the husking of the cooked article should not 
be observed in case of milk-boiled ricé which is prepared in a gold- 
vessel since such husking is incompatible with the vikrta karma in 
which such milk-boiled. rice is required, But why is husking 
mentioned here and abandoned after mature consideration? ‘The 
answer to this objection is very simple. Among the details of the 
main rite husking is included. It is a truism that the husking of 
milk-boiled rice is absurd on the face of it. Still, one shouid not 
` argue like this that its incompatibility should not be exposed since 
it is absurd to think of it as an element of vikrta karma. One should 
bear in mind that it has been stated that a vikría karma is similar to 
its corresponding main rite so far as the details of the latter are 
concerned. It is naturally expected that all the details wil be 
observed in connection with the perfórmanée. of a vikrta karma. 
Husking is included in the list of thé details of a main rite. ^ Thus, 
husking has a possibility of being performed. -'To rule out this 
possibility the prohibition of husking. has been mentioned. ` The main 
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reason for this prohibition is this that the direct details are observed 
but the parts of the details are neglected in case of the extension of 
the application of an injunction. | 

Jayanta says in fine that the detailed ao of the ae 
matter, of the other system, which has been incidentally introduced 
into the work on Nyaya philosophy should no more be encouraged. 

Some aspects of the thesis of the Mimansakas of the Bhatta 
school have been incidentally discussed. On a critical examination 
of their thesis we find that the hypothesis of presumption based upon 
verbal testimony is only open to serious objections. Any one of the 
two hypotheses, viz., (i) both given and silent. words determine the 
meaning of a sentence and (ii) the words of a sentence by means of 
theie different intrinsic power of hastily or slowly conveying their 
objects express the meaning of a sentence without assuming other 
sentences, is a better substitute. 

The second hypothesis that the words of a a sentence by means of 

their intrinsic power completely express the meaning of a sentence 
argues against the thesis of the proud rhetoricians that à word apart 
from its primary or secondary meaning conveys a distinct meaning 
by means of the power of suggestion and that the meaning of a word 
in some cases suggests another distinct meaning. They say that a 
positive sentence suggests a negative meaning and that a negative 
sentence suggets a positive meaning. 
_ The examples are as follows. The positive sentence '*Oh pious 
one ! move here freely etc.” suggest a negative meaning. : The 
negative sentence “Oh traveller! do not enter this house ete.” 
suggests a positive meaning. (The words convey, at the outset, 
a primary meaning and afterwards with reference to the context 
and other factors the suggested meaning is presented to our mind.) 
Jayanta joins issue with the rhetoricians and holds that the words 
only by means of their power of expressing either primary or 
secondary meaning convey the final meaning of a sentence—the 
meaning which is arrived at by some other proof, i.e., the meaning 
which is neither contradicted nor falsified later on. 

Or, one should not engage himself in dissertation with the 
students of pure literature since the learned scholars in the different 
branches of study become confused to ascertain the much complicated 
meaning of a sentence. 

We shall not spend much time in discussions about the import 
of a sentence widely known in the circle of the learned critics since 
the ascertainment of such a meaning is not the exclusive matter of 
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logic. Hence, we shall now return to our old topic. Our confirmed : 
opinion on this topic is this that presumption does not differ i in the- 
slightest ace ee from inference. 


ABHAVA 


-— 


| 
, ; | 


The Bhattas - hold that the proof which reveals negation is|a 
distinct one. | 

The proof “which does not reveal a positive object EE à 
negative object and is called the privation of proof (pramina-abhav ), 
If we analyse the judgment that there is no jar here then we find l 
that a proof which grasps only a positive object reveals a jar and that 
a` negative judgment that there is. no jar Owes its existence to fhe 
privation of all proofs. If we diva deep into the matter then we "She 
that the non-appearance of the knowing process of the knower 
directed to a jar is the proof which is called the non-perception of a 
perceptible object and the resulting consciousness takes the form tHat 
a jar does not exist. (This hypothesis is not sound since the proof 
in question is not a form. of -consciousness). The alternative hypo- 
thesis-is this. The knowing process of a knower which reveals a 
negative fact such as the negation of ajar is due to the absence lof 
a proof positive. The judgment that there is no jar is the proof. 
The result of such a proof is that the negation of a jar is to be an 
or obtained etc. Kuméarila has explicitly stated in his Slokavarttika 
to this effect :— - 

The first hypothesis of Kumitila is that the proof which is called 
the privation of a proof is really the negative mode of a soul—ihe 
negative mode which is the absence of all positive states such, as 
perceptual consciousness etc. These positive states of the soul reveal 
only positive. objects. The negative state, on the other hand, is the 
source of the negative judgment such as there is no jar. The second. 
hypothesis is that the judgment which refers to an object other than 


.& positive one (i.e., the negative judgment that there is no jar) is the 


proof in question and that the result: of this judgment is that the 
negation of a jar is to be avoided etc. 

An object other than a pocitive one signifies here the negation of 
a jar. The judgment, that there is no jar here is noi perceptual since 


- it does not owe its existence to the’ sense-object-contact. Bense- object- 


contact. admits of two kinds, viz;, conjunction and inherence, These 
two are fundamental types. ‘There are other varieties of ‘sense- object- 


contact. They arise from the combination of these two contacts such 
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as conjunction cum inherence etc. Such a contact is nob possible 
‘here. The state of being an adjective to an object, conjoined to a 
sense-organ, does not constitute the sense-object-contact in this parti- 
cular case. The negation of a jar does not qualify the spot. What 
qualifies another object must be either in conjunction with it or inhere 
in it. A stick whieh is conjoined to a person qualifies him (a person 
possessed of a stick). The colour ‘ white ' which inheres in an object 
qualifies it.' This is the nature of an adjective which we learn from 
experience. The negation of an object is not conjoined to an object, 
its container, since it is neither a quality nor an action nor a universal. 

Even it is taken for granted that the negation of a jar is visua- 
lised becauge of the sense-object-contact in the shape of conjunction 
cwm the relation of the qualifying to the qualified then it would also 
be admitted that one visualises taste etc. belonging to an object to 
which his eyes are conjoined. The Naiyaéyikas may mest this objec- 
tion with the remark that taste is not visualised since it is not capable 
of being visualised. But this very answer goes against’ the perception 
of negation since it is imperceptible. Moreover, if the perceptibility 
of an object or its imperceptibility determines its perception or non- 
perception then why should the sense-object-contact with its six-fold 
division be assumed as one of the conditions of perception? The ' 
capability of being perceived should alone determine perception. 
Therefore, the awareness of the negation of ajar is not visual. The 
Naiyayikas put forward a cogent argument in support of their thesis. 
They say ‘‘ When we attentively direct our eyes to a spot we perceive 
both the spot and the negation of a jar. But when we shut up our 
eyes we behold none of them. If both these pieces of awareness are 
alike dependent upon our eyes then how can we say that we perceive 
the spot but not the negation of a jar? How can the proposed differ- 
ence.in perception be accounted for?" The Mimansakas boldly meet 
this objection and emphatically say, 

“Oh yes, there exists a difference between the perception of a spot 
and the awareness of negation. 'l'he negation of an object isnot’ 
. perceived because no sense-organ has contact with it.” 

If the eyes do not come in contact with the perceptible object 
then the perception of the object does not arise. Though the eyes 
make contribution towards thè growth of the awareness of negation 
yet this contribution. being indirect the awareness of negation is due 
to some other factors. As we have knowledge of heat at the sight 
of the brilliant colour of blazing fire encircled by the voluminous 
flames at a distance so we are aware of negation seeing the spot. In 
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the above instance we infer heat on the.strength of the preception of 
colour. Our eyes are not the unconditional antecedent to the know- 
‘ledge of heat. Similarly, eyes are not the indispensable condition of 
the awareness of the negation of a jar which is invariably E 
with the visual perception of the spot. Hence, the awareness of the 

negation of a jar is not perceptual. 

It has been’ stated thus :—(in ` Kumarila's Slokavarttika) The 
knower at the outset perceives the locus of negation. Then he re- 
coilects the object negated. Afterwards his inner organ in co- open 
with the non-perception of the perceptible object produces the know- 
ledge of negation without. receiving direct help from the outer sense- 
organs. (Thus, the awareness of negation is never perceptual since 
it does not directly owe its existence to the sense-stimulus). . 

For the reason: stated above, we have, sometimes, the knowledge 
of the negation of an object—the negation which lies outside the range. 
of our sense-orfans. Let us cite an example. A man who has 
thoroughly seen all the objects of Gauramilaka, a village, has gone 
out of the village to a distant place. Theré he has been asked by| a 
person whether Garga lives at Gauramülaka or not. - Now, he who 
thoroughly knows Gauramiilaka recollects for sometime and knowledge 
dawns in his mind that Garga is not present at Gauramülaka which 
: lies outside the range of his sense-organs. Sense-organs play no part 

to produce this negative judgment. Hence, the awereness uw 
negation is not perceptual. The negation of Garga, just cited abo) e, 
is not an inference. Neither the locus of negation, t.e., the particular 
space in Gauramülaka nor the non-perception of the anes negated 
is the required mark necessary for an inference. The spot in question 
cannot be the mark since a man who is innocent of the invariable 
relation obtaining between the spot and the negation of an object i 18 
aware of such negation on the spot. Moreover, the spot in question 
contains both an object and its negation and it cannot be an invari- 
able concomitant of the negation of an- object alone. Moreover; a 
reliable mark rests upon the subject of inference without an exception. 
The subject of inference is, here, the spot. . The-spot is also the mark. 
‘The spot cannot rest upon itself. Hence, if the spot is the mark. 
then it does not belong to the. subject of inference. Negations of 
objects belonging to the spot in:question are innumerable. Moreover, 
the negation of an object does not belong to a particular spot. The 
number of its locii is countless. "Hence it is absurd to. discover. that 
the relation of invariable concomitance holds between the spot i in 


question and the negation of.a particular object. | . | 
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The non-perception of an object negated cannot play the part 
of a mark which leads to the inferential knowledge of the negation of 
the object since it does not belong to the subject of inference. (The 
text-book does not refer to the old example. But-it cites another 
commonplace example. We shall follow the text). The non-percep- 
tion of a jar may-somehow belong to a jar but does not belong to the 
spot which contains the negation of ajar. It may be urged that as 
non-perception of a jar contributes its quota towards the appearance 
of the awareness of the negation of a jar so it belongs to the spot. 
Such an argument involves the fallacy of mutual dependence. The 
fallacy may be thus illustrated. If the non-perception of a jar belongs 
to the spot, the subject of inference the mark, t.e., the non- 
perfeption in question, becomes strong enough: to produce the 
required inferential knowledge of the probandum in question. Again, 
if-the inferential knowledge of the probandum correctly arises from 
‘the premisses then the mark is known to belong truly to the subject 
of inference. Thus, these two propositions. 'pre-suppose each other. 
Hence, it is impossible to establish that non-perception belongs to the 
locus of negation. The upholder of the view-that the non-perception 
of an object is the mark may argue that if the probandum is inferred. 
even by means of the defective mark then it.is of no use to know 
it as belonging to the subject of inference. Moreover, if the mark 
in the shape of the non-perception is not discovered as an invariable 
concomitant of the probandum in question then how can it help to 
infer the negation of the object in question? The discovery of 
invariable concomitance depends upon the previous knowledge of both 
the mark and the probandum as it has been found in case of smoke 
and fire. Now, if you stick to the above argument then it will be 
open to a serious charge since you do not show what sort of knowledge 
you have, of the probandum in the shape of the negation of an. object 
when the relation of concomitance obtaining between the probandum 
and the probans is discovered. If you hold that the probandum is 
inferred even at that time than it is a clear instance of mutual 
dependence. On the other hand, if it is held that the knowledge 
of the negation of an object is due to another distinct act of inference 
then this line of argument will be vitiated by the fallacy of regressus 
ad infinitum, The mark, viz., non-perceplion is Itself a negative fact. 
We must have recourse to the same process of thought in order to 
know it. (To infer a negative fact we require a mark which is also 
a negative fact. The mark being a negative fact it is to be inferred: 
Another negative mark is thus necessary.-.It also cannot but be 
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inferred by means of some other negative fact which is a mark, and so 
on ad infinitum. Thus. the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum cannot 
be avoided). Hence, we cannot count upon an inference as revealing 
negation. After taking a few baífled steps we will admit that a` 
competent distinct proof prod uces the knowledge of negation and that 
negation is not an inference. It is not proper for us even to entertain 
an apprehension that the negative judgment that there is no jat on - 
this spot is due to either verbal testimony or comparison or presump- 
tion. Therefore it stands to reason that the knowledge of a nega, ive 
fact is due to a proof which is itself negative in its character since 
a]! the positive proofs exclusively throw light on the positive objects. 
A proof and au objéct which is known by it should be alike in 
their character (similiasimilibus etc.). A proof which is negative in 
its character cannot reveal a positive object. Similarly, a negative 
fact cannot be established by a proof which is positive in its’ character. 
A proof which throws light only on a negative fact cannot be gainsaid. 
Therefore, a proof. which is negative in its character should: be admitted 
. in order io enlighten a negative fact. on 
A refutation of the Bhatta Miminsa view stated above T as 
follows. Itis a truisni that a negative fact is admitted by the Miman- 
sakas of the Bhatta school to be objectively real and distinct. One 
should not search for a distinct proof for its illumination since jit is 
revealed by perception and similar other proofs already admitted by 
us. When a negative fact rests upon a spot which is within the 
field of our vision it is seen with our own eyes. But when it: lies 
beyond the range of our sense-organs it is grasped by other competent 
proofs. ‘The judgment that there is curd in the pot is a simple one. ` 
Similarly, the judgment that there is no jar here is a simple one. 
Tn the first case, both the objects, viz., curd and the pot stimulate 
eyes which actively produce the first judgment. Similarly, in the 
second case, the negation of a jar and the spot stimulate eyes which 
without being passive and functionless produce the second judgment. 
Now, how can the Mimansakas hold that the negative judgment is 
one by complication? They hold thal the one element of it, 5. e., 
the spot is visualised whereas the other element of ii is grasped by 
some-other proof. How can a distinction in the nature of the SO- 
called awarenesses of the two objects be logicaliy drawn? The 
judgment that the hill is fiery isa simple one but still itis a judgment 
by complication. It is a truism that the predicate of this judgment, 
viz., fire is not perceived and that its knowledge is mediate. 1 we 
take the growth of knowledge of fire into consideration then we find 
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that the remembrance<of the invariable, concomitance obtaining 
between smoke and fire and such other thought processes intervene 
, between the perception of smoke and the appearance of the knowledge 
of fire. But in case of the above negative judgment there is no such 
. delay. “No thought process goes between the perception of the spot 
and the awareness of the negation,of à jar. Like the. perception of 
` the spot the awareness of the negation of a jar immediately and 
invariably follows the sense-object- contact, i.&;, the functioning of the 
sense-organ, viz., the eyes. 

The fire on the hill, as siated above, is besar is range of our 
vision. But the negation of a perceptible object located upon a near 
locus is not so. The awareness of negation is causally connected with 
the Senses. Its causal connection is based upon the joint method of 

agreement and difference. No man ean see the above-mentioned fire 
on a hill inspite of the best activities of his eyes. The negative 
awareness is visual since it is produced when the eyes do ‘not cease’ 
to function. Such an awareness closely. follows the sense-stimulus. 
The Mimànsakas have pointed out that the colour of a distant fire- 

is seen but its heat is inferred and that the knowledge of heat is not 
causally connected with the sense-stimiulus. "They urge that the 
awareness of negation is not likewise causally connected with the 
sense-organ. But this analogical argument does not hold good. The 
conclusion that no eyes are capable of feeling heat has been repeatedly 
arrived at. Everybody knows that the sense of touch . grasps only 
tactile objects. The eyes are capable of revealing ¢olour and the sense 
of touch can only feel the touch of an object. Thus, in the above 
case, heat is only inferred since eyes are absolutely incapable of 
feeling heat. 

The conclusion, reached by the Mimansakas, is onesided. It is 
not applicable to the perception of negation. . | 


(To be continued) 
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Bus that there are two objects A, and A, TT to the 
same class A. Suppose further that these two objects are almost 
alike. In other words, let us suppose that if A, is red, A, also poss- 
esses the same shade of redness; if A, is hard and smooth, A, also 
is hard and smooth, if A, is rectangular, A, also is rectangular ; and 
soon. Now, letus suppose that of these two objects one was éhe 
content of an earlier cognitive experience, while the other is for the. 
first time becoming so. In other words, lét us suppose that of these i 
two objects. A, and A, A, is an old acquaintance while A, is a new 
one. If such is the case, the experiences of A, and A, will differ dn 
8 peculiar way. That is the experience of A, will not differ from the 
experience of A, as does the experience of A, from that of B,. Nor 
again will these experiences differ from each other as the exper iences 
of the red, hard, etc. A, and the not-red, not-hard etc., A, differ 
S. from each other. They will differ inasmuch as one of these ex- 
periences wil be characterised by the feeling of familiarity and the 
other will not be so characterised. ‘Thus, .the experience of A, will 
be characterised by the feeling of familiarity while the experience | 
of A, will not be so characterised. This difference between these 
two experiences is, according to gome thinkers, to be accounted for 
by postulating that while one is an experience of an object charac- 
terised by knownness the other is the experience of an object which 
is not so characterised. Thus, though A, and A, resemble each other 
inasmuch as both of them are instances of the same class, possess 
the same colour, shape, texture etc., yet they differ in one important 
respect. And this difference, according to these thinkers, consists 
in the fact that while A, is characterised by knownness, A, is not. 
And it is this character of knownness, so these thinkers contend, 
which is present in^&, but absent in A, that accounts for the fact that 
the feeling of fariiliarity characterises the experience of A, but does 
not so characterise the experience of A,. In other words, according 
to some thinkers, as we cannot deny the fact that there is such a 
fact as the feeling of familiarity characterising some of our experi- 
ences and as again we cannot explain it without postulating a fact 
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_ like knownness, so we must recognise such a fact as knownness that 
characterises the known object. Now, the problem for this paper is; 
what this knownness, that is supposed by some thinkers to charaé- 
terise the known object, precisely is. To state the theme of this 
paper in another way. In Indian philosophy the problem concerning 
the nature of knownness or jfdtatd has been very elaborately dis- 
cussed. | Thus, the Bhattas have declared it to be a’ new kind of 
knowable (Padarthantar) over and above ‘the seven kinds of know- 
ables generally recognised by the Nyaya‘Vaidesikas. That is, the 
Ny&ya-Vaiéesikas generally recognise seven kinds of knowables and 
declare that ‘all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, indeed 
everything that composes the mighty frame of the universe’ can be 
brought under these seven heads: But the Bhattas join issue with 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas as regards the number of knowables. According 
to them force (Sakti) knownness (Jüàtatü) ete., are new kinds of 
knowables, as they cannot be brought under any one of the seven 
kinds of knowables as are generally recognised by the Ny&ya-Vai- 
Segikas. ) We propose in the present paper to discuss tlie question, 
if knownness can be regarded as a new kind of knowable. That is, 
the present paper will be a critical study of knownness as conceived 
by the Bhàttas but repudiated by the Naiyaikas as an additional 
ultimate object of knowledge. So the problem for this paper is, what 
knownness is, or rather if knownness is a new kind of knowable 
over and above the seven kinds of knowables as recognised by the 
Naiyayikas. | | | 

| We have said that the Bhattas consider knownness to be a new 
type of knowable. They argue their position as follows :— ——— 

In the first place they attempt to show that there is such a fact 
as knownness. And, in the second place, they attempt to show that 
this fact cannot be brought under any one of the seven kinds of 
knowables as are generally recognised by the Naiy&yikas. Their pro- 
cedure is quite logical, for obviously, before we can establish known- 
ness as a néw kind of knowable, we must establish the fact-hood of 
knownness itself. For, if knownness is not a fact, the attempt to 
establish it as a new kind of knowable would be wasted labour. 

The Bhàáttas attempt to prove the fact-hood-of knownness by 
means of perception as well as inference. Thus, they attempt to 
prove the fact-hood of knownness by means of perception as follows: 

. When an-object is perceived as known not only is the object 

perceived but also the knownness of it, i.e., that it had been known 

before, is also perceived. In other words; when a pot is perceived 
9—1824P— TII 
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as'a pot, only the potis perceived. But ‘when the pot is perceived 
as a red pot, the pot alone is not perceived. The red of it is perceived 
‘algo: ‘Similarly, when a “pot is perceived as à known pot not only, the 
pot but also the fact that if had been known before, i.e., the known- i 
ness of-it is also peréeived: So the ‘perception of an object as a known 
object is the perception of the knownness of the object also;;and 
consequently, so argue the Bhattas, HESSEN proves that uon E 
i8 a-fact:! . 

Again the Bhattas attempt to prove the fact-hood of knownness | 
by means of inferences. These for the sake of convenience, we intend 
to state -as follows: (1) We use the name the object of knowledge " 
(Visaya). But, what the objéct's being the object of knowledge! is? 
In other words, what is the definition of the name, object of know- 
ledge? When we attempt to find out a satisfactory answer to ‘this 
question we come to. learn that that alone is an object of knowledge 
which is the locus of knownness (Jaitatddhdratvameva Visayatvam). E 
. That is, there is a distinction between the object as such and, the 
object as object of knowledge. To recognise this distinction is not to 
advocate the doctrine which distinguishes between the nouniénal 


| 


reality in itself and the phenomenal object as known. It is simply 





_ to recognise the distinction between the object as revealed to a mind 


and the object as not so revealed. &'That is, it is to recognisé the 
distinction that obtains between the object as considered apart from 
its relation to knowledge and the object as considered in relation to 
. knowledge. Now, unless it is held that the object cannot be revealed 
to a mind without involving transformation and transmutation, i.e. , 
radical qualitative change, or that to consider an object is to consider 
it in relation to knowledge, the recognition of the distinction between 

the object as such and the object as object of knowledge cannot mean 
an advocacy of the doctrine that distinguishes between the noumenal 
reality in itself and the phenomenal known object. Thus, we can 
distinguish between the object as such and the object as object of 
knowledge without holding that the distinction is one of noumenal 
reality. and phenómenal objectivity. But then, bow are we to account 
for this ‘distinction? In other words, what distinguishes the object 
as such. from the object as object of knowledge? It seems that the 
distinction is to be accounted for in terms of knownness. That is, 
the object as such is not the locus of knownness, while the object as 
object of knowledge is. So, to say that an object is an object of 


“1. Vide Kamakhyanath Tarkavagié on Nyiya-Kusumanjali, 4.3. 
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knowledge is equivalent to saying that the object is the locus of 
knownness. Consequently, it is on knownness that the object's being 
` -the object of knowledge depends ; or, in the technical language of 
Indian Philosophy, Jfdtatéd is Visayatiniydmaka. Bo the denial of 
the fact-hood of knownness will amount toa denial of the fact that 
an object is the object of knowledge. (In short, the fact-hood of 
knownness is to be established by means of an inference of which 
the ground or hetu is Visayata. Visayata is the .Vyüpya or the 
invariable (avyabhicári) concomitant of Jadtatd, as smoke is the 
vyüpya of fire. Thus, as there is no smoke where there is no fire, 
so there is no visayata where there is no jadtata. And consequently, 
as the presence of smoke argues the presence of fire, so the fact-hood 
of wisayata argues the fact-hood of jäätatā. | 

(2 Knowledge is an activity. That knowledge is an activity 
is shown by the fact that it involves reference to objects. In other 
:” words, the transitive nature of knowledge (Jaddhdtoh Sakarmakatva) 
shows that knowledge is an activity. This activity 1s directed towards . 
its object. Now, if an activity is directed towards something, it 
must introduce a change in the nature of that thing. When the 
activity of the blacksmith is directed through his heavy hammer 
towards the red hot iron placed on the anvil some change is initiated 
in the red hot iron. Similarly when the cognitive activity is directed . - 


towards its object some change is introduced in the nature of the | 


object. But what is the nature of the change thus introduced? 
Some thinkers hold that the cognitive activity changes the object 
radicaliy and thereby creates the distinction between the noumenal 
reality in itself and the phenomenal known object, But the realists— 
and the Bháttas are realists—do not subscribe io such a yiew. They 
think that such a view fails to acconat for the other important aspect 
of knowledge, viž., illumination. That is, in a realistic philosophy, 
if knowledge is an sativity it is not merely an activity that is directed 
towards an object but also an activity that illumines the nature of 
the object. Knowledge, mm short, is an illumining activity. It is an 
activity, as it is transitive. And it is illumining, as it is knowledge. 
The knowing that does not illumine the nature of the object known’ a 


is nob knowing strictly speaking. Knowledge to be knowledge must - 
reveal the true nature of the object. Ifa cognition fails to cognise ~ ~~ 


the true nature of the object it is neither a true cognition nor truly a 
cognition. Thus, the cognition that cognises à rope asa snake 1 18 


1 Vide We ridās on N. K.—4.3. 
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neither a true cognition nor truly a cognition. So the cognition 
which is truly a cognition must reveal the nature of the object. 
This being the case, the knowing activity must bring about a change 
in the nature of the object and yet it should reveal the true nature 
of the object." That is, knowledge must change the object and yet 
it must not change it." But is this possible gt seems that the question 
can bé answered in the affirmative provided that the precise nature 
‘of the change that is introduced in the object by ‘the knowledge! of 
it, be understood. Thus, when it becomes an object of knowledge 
the object does not loose any one. of its original qualities nor does iis 
real naturé get enveloped. So the knowing activity does not. fail to 
- illumine the real nature of the object. Still by becoming an obi 
of knowledge, the object comes to possess a new quality, 4 
knownness, and so the knowing activity does not fail to ie 
some change in the nature of the object ib knows. In other words, 
thé change which the objects-suffers by being an object of knowledge 
is the addition of a new quality ' knownness', and as this quality 
functions neither as a transmuting agent nor as a screen, the real 
nature of the object is illumined by knowledge while the object'i is, 
to a certain extent, changed by the knowing of it. Thus, we’ see 
that knowledge which is an activity must produce a new quality in the 
object of it. If it'fails to do that it wouid not be knowledge stic tly 
speaking. And as knowledge is an illumining activity, this property 
cannot be anything but the property of knownness.' Consequently, 
if anything is an object towards which the cognitive activity | is 
directed it must come to possess knownness. So an object’s being | | 
the object of a cognitive’ activity is. the eyüpya of kuownness, as 
knownness is not the negatum (Pratiyogin) in respect of the absence 
that is present in the object of cognition. That is, as fire 1s not the 
negatum in respect of the absence that is present in the locus of 
`~ smoke, so knownness is not the negatum in regard to the absence that 
ds present in the object of cognition; and hence, as fire may validly 
be inferred-from smoke, so konwnness may be validly inferred from 
the object's being the object of cognition. 2 
This is how the Bháttas or the advocates of knownness do or 
would like to establish the fact-hood of knownness. Now, the 
Bhittas attempt to establish the fact-hood of knownness in the interest 
of their theory of knowledge. In other words, the Bháttas must 
recognise the fact-hood of knownness. For a repudiation of the 
i 


1 Vide Haridis on N. K,—4,2. 
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fact-hood of knownness would also mean a weakening if not a 
repudiation also, of the Bhitta theory of knowledge. Thus, the 
Bhattas consider novelty anadhigatatea as constituting the defin- 
ing mark of a true cognition (Pramd). On account of this their 
critics’ argue that this is a too narrow definition of Pramá as it fails 
to account for the case of persistent knowledgs (dhārāvāhikajňānam). 
Thus, the critics of the Bhattas argue that when the same object i is 
cognised by different coguitions none but the first cognition can 
possess novelty. And so,if the Bhatta definition of. Prama 
accepted all but the first cognition should be declared Aprama or 
pseudo-cognitions. In other words, the Bhātta definition of Prama 
in terms of novelty seems to be a too narrow. definition, as it fails 
in fhe opinion of the critics to account for the case of persistent 
knowledge. “Now, the Bhattas make various attempts to show that 
their definition of Pramà is not a narrow definition as it can account 
for persistent knowledge. Of these various attempts? one consists 
‘in the recognition of the fact-hood of knownness. If the fact-hood 
- of knownness be recognised, in the ease of persistent knowledge not 
only will the first cognition be found as characterised by novelty, 
but the subsequent cognitions will be found to be so characterised, 
as the subsequent cognitions will cognise their objects as qualified - 
by the knownnesses produced by : the antecedent cognitions, That is, 
in the case of persistent knowledge, the second cognition does not 
cognise the same object as was cognised by the first cognition; for 
it cognises the object as changed by .the first cognitive activity, 1.6. 
as qualified by the knownness that has been produced by the first 
cognitive activity and is qualifying the object of it. ; Similarly the 
object as cognised by the third cognition is not the same object as 
was cognised by the second cognition, for it possesses an additional 
quality, viz., knowuness that has been produced by the second cogni- . 
tion. And soon. Thus, it is seen that if the fact-hood of known- 
ness is recognised, the difficulty concerning the Bhatta definition of 
Pramü in terms of novelty due to dhdravahikajianam or an uninter- 
rupted stream of cognitions can be easily overcome. And so, in the 
interest of their theory of knowledge the Bhattas would be inclined 
to admit the fact-hood of knownness. 

Again, the Bhattas should recognise the fact-hood of knownness 
in the interest of their doctrine concerning knowledge of knowledge. 


1 Vide N. K.—4. 1. 
? Vide Manameyodaya, T. P. H, Edn., p. 4. 
3 y ide K, T. on N, K,—4.2. 
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The Bhattas recognise the knowability of knowledge and thereby 
display real epistemological sense. In other words, a sober theory of 
knowledge must admit that knowledge is known. But then, how is 
knowledge known? To this question different philosophers give 
different answers. The Pravakaras and others hold that cognition 
cognises itself, as light reveals itself. Again the Naiydikas and others 
hold that cognition cannot cognise itself as the eye .cannot ‘see 
itself. -According to them though the cognition cognising.an object 
cannot cognise itself, yet a second cognition which is directed! to- 
wards the first cognition and makes it (the first cognition) an object 
of it (the second cognition), can cognise the first cognition par- 
ceptually. Now, the Bhāttas do not subscribe to any one of these 
views, asali of them hold that the cognition of cognition is eper- 
ceptual. Cognition, according to the Bhattas, is a non- perceptible 
entity since it is non-sensuous. There are some thinkers who 
believe in non-sensuous perception. But the Bhattas do not sub- 
scribe to such a view. - What, they ask, does the name non-sensuous 
perception stand for? According to some a non-sensuous perception 
is one which involves no sense-organ. According to others it is one 
-which involves a sense-organ and yet is non-sensuous as the contact 
between the object and the sense-organ is extra- ordinary | | or 
subjective. Now, as against.the first view the Bhattas hold that an 
experience that. does. not. involve the use of a sense- -organ, is no 
perception at all. And as against the sécond view they hold that 
the contact spoken of is unintelligible. The contact that obtains | 
between a sense-organ and its object is always ordinary and augers 
-extra-ordinary. The alleged cases involving extra-ordinary contact 
are cases either of inference or of phantasy. Thus the cases of 
Saményalaksana- -praiydsatti and Jndnalaksana- pratydsatit are cases 
of inference while the case of Yogic perception is a case of imagina- 


tion imagined as perception. i. 


Consequently, the perception of non- sensuous objects is impossible, 
And. this implies that knowledge of knowledge cannot be perceptual. 
But from the fact that perceptual knowledge of knowledge is . impos- 
sible, it cannot be argued that knowledge of knowledge is impossible. 
For knowledge may be. known by méans of inference. Indeed, so ithe 
Bháttas argue, knowledge is known by means of an inference of which 
' the ground or hetu is knownness. That is, from the fact that an 
object possesses knownness we can infer that it has been known, as the 
object that has not been known does not possess knownness. In other 
words, on perceiving smoke in the forest we can know by means of 


A 
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inference, the fire that is in the forest. Similarly on perceiving 
knownness that is qualifying the known object we can know by means 
of inference the knowledge that knew the object. Thus, the Bhitta 
theory of knowledge rests upon their doctrine of knownness which 
therefore occupies in it a very important position. 

After establishing the fact-hood of knownness, the Bhattas 
attempt to establish that it is a new kind of knowable. For this pur- 
pose they reason as follows. The seven kinds of knowables as are 
generally recognised by the Naiyayikas are substance (dravya), quality 
(guna), action (karma), universal (sámanya), inherence (samavàya), 
particularity (vi$esa) and negation (abhdva). Now, knownness cannot 
be brought under any one of them. It is not a substance for.it-quali- 
fies a quality also. For the same reason it is neither a quality nor an 
action, [n other words, if the fact that knownuess qualifies a. quality 
too, prevents knownness from being a substance, it also prevents it 
from being a quality, or an action, as a quality or an action does-not 
. qualify a quality. „Similarly knownness is not universal as a universal 

may be its locus. In other words, a universal cannot be the locus of 
a universal; and as a universal can be the locus of knownness, sO 
knownness is nota universal. For the same reason knownness can 
be neither particularity nor inherence, nor negation. That is, known- 
ness is neither particularly nor inherence, nor negation, as they may 
be the loci of knownness. Indeed the fact that negation may serve 
as the locus of knownness proves that knownness is a new kind of 
knowable, as negation cannot serve as the locus of any of the Padar- 
thas as aré recognised by the Naiy&yikas.' 
The Naiyayikas do not subscribe to the above doctrine of the 
Bhattas. Thus, they do.not recognise the fact-hood of knownness in 
the Bhatta sense. According to the Bhattas knownness which is an 
attribute of the object known isa new kind of knowable. This the 
Naiy&yikas repudiate. According to them what is called knownness is 
only the relation that obtaine between knowledge and its object, and 
as this relation is simply the relation of svaripa, it is not a new kind 
of knowable.* To follow this let us-first of all see what the Naiydyikas 
mean when they say that the relation that obtains between the object 
of knowledge and the knowledge of objects is the relation of svaripa. 
 3When an object is known, the object enters into a relation with the 
knowledge of it. Similarly the knowledge of the object enters into a 
relation with the object of it. Thus, the knowledge of the object and 


1 Vide Setu Chowkhamba edition, p. 74. 
2 Vide Mitabbasini, Caleuita Sanskrit Series Ed., p. 40. 
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the object of kaowledge cannot go unrelated. If the object were not 
related with the knowledge of it, it would not have been the object of 
its knowledge. Similarly, if the knowledge were not related with the 
- object of it, it would not have .been the knowledge of its object. S, 

the knowledge of the object and the object. of knowledge must be 
related. But how are they related? The Naiyadyikas answer this 
question by saying that the knowledge of the object is related with 
the object of knowledge by the relation of Visayatd, while the object 
of knowledge is related with the knowledge of it by the relation of 
Visayitā. Itis the nature of knowledge to be the knowledge of an 
object. A cognition that cognises no object is no cognition at all. | a. 
a cognition cognises nothing, it is not a coguition that is cog nising no 
thing for it is a cognition thatis cognising a thing and that thingeis 
nothing. Similarly, it is the nature ofan object to be the object of 
knowledge. To say this is not to say that the object owes its objecti- 

vity tothe knowledge of it; i.e., to its being known. “What on the 
contrary is said is that the objedt is nob an unknowable. It can 
become an object of knowledge "and yet be what itis. To become an 
object of knowledge it has not to forgo its real nature, nor has it to go 
through a make up. In short to become an object of knowledge is for 
the objéct not to become something unnatural. It rather is natural. 
So it may be said that it is the nature of the object that makes it an 
object of knowledge. And thus the object'of knowledge and the know- 
ledge of the object are related by the relations of Visayità aud Viga- 
yatá. That is, as knowledge is knowledge so it must have an object 
and consequently the relation that puts itin relation with the object ` 
of it. is its own. nature to have an object or the relation of visayatü. 
Again, asit is the naiure of the object that makes it the object of. 
knowledge; the relition that puis it in relation with the knowledge of 
it, is, the ‘ature of it to be an object of knowledge or the relation of 
visayitd. Thus, in the knowledge situation, there are the relata, 
knowledge and object of knowledge and the relation of visayatd relates 
knowledge with its object while the relation of visayitd relates the 
object: ‘with the knowledge of. it. And as knownness is nothing but 
the relation between knowledge and its objects, it is not a new ‘kind 
of knowable over and above the seven kinds that are usually recog. 





nised. : 

But is knownness merely this relation? Or rather, what pre- 
cisely is meant when it is said that the knownness of -an object is 
simply the relation that obtains between the knowledge of the object 


and the object of knowledge? To this question the Naiyüyikas give a 
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the following reply. What the name known object connotes is the 
object as qualified by the knowledge that knew it. To ‘suppose that - 
the name known object means the object as qualified by knownness | 
is unwarranted. For this supposal rests upon the further supposal 
that a quality inhering in an object may be due to the knowledge of 
the object. And this further supposal is contrary to the nature of 
the o^5ject of knowledge as well as the knowledge of objects. For 
the object known is independent of the knowing of it. So, no quality 
of it can owe its being to its knowledge. Similarly, it is the nature 
of knowledge to kaow the object and not to change its nature by 
adding something to it. As the eye sees the object but does not 
change it, so also knowledge knows its object but does not change it. 
Hence, we can say that, as it is illegitimate to assert that knowledge 
changes the object of it by adding something to if, so it is also 
illegitimate to assert that the name known object connotes the object 
as qualified by knownness. In short, the very concept of knownness 
is anomalous. {It is a property that is caused by the knowledge of ‘the 
object but belongs to the object of knowledge.. As nothing that is 
caused by the knowledge of the object can belong. to the object of 
knowledge the name known object cannot connote the object as 
qualified by knownness. What, therefore, the name really connotes 
is the object as qualified by the knowledge of itf 

Indeed, the Bhatta doctrine of knownness, as the author of 
Padarthachandrika ' has. pointed out either is lacking in confirmation 
or involves infinite regress.. The knownness, of the object is either 
an object of knowledge or not. If itis not an object of knowledge, 
the doctrine of knownness is wanting in confirmation? But if it is 
an object of knowledge, then what determines its being the object 
of knowledge? In other words, according to the Bhàáttas knownness 
is that which determines an object’s being the object of knowledge. 
Now, if the knownness of A is that which determines A's being the 
object of knowledge what is that which determines this knownness 
of A’s being the object of knowledge? We must suppose that a 
knownness characterising the knownness of A is that which deter- 
mines the knownness of A's being the object of knowledge. But 
then, what is that which determines this new knownness's being the 
object of knowledge? To be consistent we must presuppose another 
fresh knownness, and so on ad infinitum. Consequently instead of 
saying that au object is an object of knowledge by virtue of its being 


1 Vide p. 112 (Calcutta Sanskrit Series Ed.) 
4—1824>-—TTT 
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the locus of some knownness produced by the cognitive activity that 
is directed towards it, we should say that an object is an object: of 
knowledge by virtue of its own nature which puts it in relation with. 
the knowledge that knows it.’ To put it in the language of Haridas, 

that which determines an object’s being the object of knowledge | i 18 
the nature of the object. So Visayatd is to be defined in terms of 
svarupa sambandha and not in terms of knownness.? And this means 
that the first inference of the Bhittas to. establish the fact- hood of 
knownness falls through. “Similarly the second inference of the 
Bhattas falls through if it is denied that knowledge is an activity. 
The Naiyàyikas consider knowledge as a quality of the soul and so the 
second inference of the Bhattas cannot impress them. Indeed the 
act theory of knowledge is a theory of doubtful validity. For the 
activity which is supposed to. be knowledge does not and cannot 
signify activity in the usual sense of the term. As Dr. Stout has 
pointed out, ‘‘ the word act must not be taken to signify activity. 
It is sometimes maintained that activity is not to be found in our 
mental life at alland......I heartily disagree with this position. But 
in any case, I submit, that if the mind is properly speaking active 
it is so only in virtue of one kind of act that in which the mind is 
interested in an object, as something to be sought or shunned. Mental 
activity, therefore, if there be such a thing must be identified with 
conation, thé striving aspect of life." * Similarly Prof. Alexander 
writes ‘‘ cognition is not a separate kind of action from conation.'' : 
-Thus the essence of the act theory is that cognition is a kind of 
conation and this is of doubtful validity. Cognition, indeed, involves 
conation. We indeed know through acting. But from th is it cannot 
witb certainty be concluded that cognition is conation or that knowing 
is acting. So the act theory of knowledge is of doubtful validity, 
and the second inference of the Bhattas that rests upon if cannot be in 
a better position. Indeed, it is in a worse position. For from the fact 
that knowledge is an activity it does not follow that knowledge will. 
produce a property that will qualify the object of it. For it may be 
that the cognitive activity does not in any way change the nature of 
the object but simply brings, what may be called, the clearness and 
distinctness of discernment. So from the fact that knowing ig an 
activity we cannot infer that it will produce a property which ‘will 


1 Vide N.E. 4.2. 
? On N.K. 4.2, Svabbavaviéesa eva visayatüniyüniaka. 

3 Vide K T. on N. K. p. 91, 

4 Studies in Philosophy aud Psychology. 

$ Space, Time and Duty, Vol, TI, p. 118. 
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characterise thé object of it. Hence the second inference of the 
Bhattas also falls through. , " 

Again, the fact that some of our experiences are characterised by 
the feeling of familiarity can be explained without postulating the 
fact-hood of knownness. That is, the advocates of the doctrine of 
knownness hold that those experiences are characterised by the feeling 
of familiarity the objects of which are characterised by knownnesses 
produced by the knowledges that knew them. Now, the Naiy&üyikas 
maintain that that some of our experiences are characterised by the 
feeling of familiarity can be explained without holding that the cbjects 
Of these experiences are characterised by knownness. For we can 
explain if by holding that when au experience is experiencing an 
object that is qualified by the knowledge that had known it (ie, not 
by the knownness produced by the knowledge that had known it) 
the experience is characterised by the feeling of familiarity. Now, 
this account of the feeling of familiarity shows that the first argument 
of the Bhattas that intends to establish the fact-hood of knownness 
by means of perception is unsound. For what is really perceived 
when a known object is perceived is not the object as qualified by 
knownness produced by the knowledge that had known it but the 
object as qualified by the knowledge that had known it. So it cannot 
be maintained that perception proves knownness. 

Thus, the Nyàya doctrine concerning the knownness-of an object 
is that the known object is’ not the object as qualified by a quality 
other than the knowledge of the oblect.* Such an object is simply 
the object as qualified by the knowledge that had known it. And 
consequently what is perceived when an object is perceived as known 
is not the object as qualified by knownness, but the object as qualified 
by the knowledge that knew it. y4- | | 

Now this doctrine assumes that knowledge can be a quality of 
the object which it knows and that while a known object is perceived 
the knowledge that knew it may also be perceived. Are these two 
assumptions legitimate? ‘To this question the Naiyüikas answer in 
the affirmative. That is, they maintain that knowledge can qualify 
the object it knows and that the knowledge that knew the object can 
also be perceived while the object is perceived as known. Let us see 
how and why they maintain these propositions. 

That knowledge can qualify the object it knows may appear 
prepostrous. For knowledge is supposed to be a quality that qualifies 


1 Jinavardhan on Saptapedartbi, p. 112 (Caleutta Sanskrit Series Ed), 
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ihe soul or the subject of knowledge. In other words, it may bs 
argued that knowledge is a quality that qualifies the subject | of 
knowledge and so i$ cannot qualify the object ii knows. The 
Naiyayikas consider such an argument to be worthless. They point 
out that what the proposition knowledge qualifies the knower méans 
is that knowledge is related with the knower by the relation of 
inherence. Consequently what the proposition implies is that 
knowledge can nof be related with the object it knows by the relation 
of inherence. But it never implies that knowledge cannot be related 
with the object of it by any other relation. For knowledge is related 
with its object and the relation that relates it with its object is its 
own nature to have an object or the relation of Visayata Sd the 
doctrine which maintains that knowledge can qualify the objet it 
knows is not absurd, as what it means is simply that knowledge is 
related with the object of it by the relation of Visayatd. Strictly 
speaking, a realistic philosophy cannot raise the charge of absurdity 
against the doctrine that holds that knowledge may qualify the object 
it knows. For realism must assert that the object known caníbe a 
quality of the knowledge of it. In other words, in a realistic 
philosophy a cognition as such is indistinguishable from another 
cognition. That is, cognitions are diaphanous, so to say. They are 
to use Udayana-Caryya’s' happy expression, formless (nir&kàra), 
or all alike, when considered as such. Thus, the cognition of} blue 
does not differ from the cognition of yellow as a piece of cognition. 
Considered. as cognitions one is indistinguishable from the other. 
We can. distinguish between them as one is the cognition of blue 
while the other-is the cognition of yellow. Thus, we can distinguish 
one cognition. from another by taking into account their respective 
objects i.c., the objects which qualify them or are related with them 
by the relation of Visayitü.. Soa realist cannot deny that an object 
can qualify the knowledge that knows it. A subjective idealist 
(Vijfianavadimn) may deny this, for he does not hold knowledge to be 
formless. But then, the Bhatias are not subjective idealists, nor is 
the philosophy of subjective idealism a defensible, or at least the best, 
philosophy. So it seems only logical to hold that the object ' of 
knowledge can qualify the knowledge of it. . Now, if it is not absurd 
to hold, that.the object of knowledge can qualify the knowledge of 
the object, it is alse not illogical to hold that the knowledge of the 
object can qualify the object of knowledge. Thus, as in the case 


1 Vide N.K, 4,4, 
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of the knowledge of the pot the knowledge is the qualified, and the 
pot .is the quality that qualifies, so in the case of the known pot, the 
pot is the thing qualified while the knowledge of it is the quality 
that qualifies it.' Thus we see that knowledge can and does qualify 
the object it knows. | 

Now, if it is logical to hold that knowledge can qualify the object 
it knows, it is also logical] to hold that the knowledge that knew the 
object can also be perceived i.e. be preseut to consciousness while 
' the object is perceived as a known object. For the knowledge of 
the object is a quality (Visesana) of the object. To be precise the 
knowledge of the object is a quality that is related with the object 
by the relation of Visayaté. And so the knowledge that will know 
tle known pot will have for its Vifesya the pot while the knowledge 
that had known the pot will in the relation of Visayaté be the prakára 
of it. That is, when an object is perceived as a known object, the 
subject (not in the sense of the knower but in the sense of the subject 
of the proposition that will express the knowledge) or the Visesya of 
perceptual cognition will be the object ‘while the predicate or praküra 
of it will be the earlier knowledge in the relation of Visayatd. In 
short, to perceive an object as a known object is to perceive the object 
as related with the knowledge of it by the relation of Visayatü. And 
so while the object is perceived as known, the earlier knowledge is. 
present to consciousness. To appreciate the nature of this perception - 
let us compare it with the cognitioh that cognises the cognition of 
an object. When a cognition is cognised it is not cognised as a mere 
cognition. A cognition being diaphanous, the: cognition of a mere 
cognition is impossible. So when a cognition i is cognised, the object 
- of that cognition is also present to the cognition that is cognising 
the cognition. ‘That is, when the knowledge of the pot is known, 
not only is the knowledge of the pot present to consciousness, but- 
the pot also is so present." If the pot were not so present there 
would not have been a knowledge of the pot. So when the 
knowledge of the pot is, known the subject or the Visesya of 
knowledge is the knowledge of the pot while the predicate or Prakdra 
of it is the pot in the-relation of Visayità. Consequently when the 
knowledge of the pot is known, not only is the said knowledge 
perceived but also the pot is perceived as the, Vigesana of the said 
knowledge. Similarly when. the known pot is perceived not only 


1 Vide K.T. on N.K., p. 93. 
? Vide Tatparyyaparisuddhi Tika and Yardhamana’s commentary thereon, pp. 682-38 
(Royal Asiatic Society Edn), 
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is the pot perceived but also the earlier knowledge of it is perceived 
as the Vifesana of the pot. In other words, if it is logical to. -hold 
that the object of knowledge can be present to consciousness while 
the knowledge of the object is known, it is also logical to hold that 
the knowledge that knew the object can also be present to conscious- 
ness while the* object is perceived as a known object. So it can be 
said that while -an object is perceived as a knowm-object what is 
perceived is not the object as qualified by knownness produced by 
the knowledge that knew the objecb but the object. as qualified by 
the knowledge that, kuew ib, Jfidtald or knownness; thus, is nothing 
but the knowledge of the object related with the. object of knowledge 


by the relation of Visayata and hence, it is not a new type of 


knowable over and above the seven kinds of knowables ag are generally 


rence mines by the Naiyayikas. a ! | 
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AVANINDRANATH'S PHILOSOPHY OF 
BEAUTY 


Dr. .S. K. Nanni, M.A., LL.B., D.Pam. (Car.), 
Sühityabhorati | Visvabharati] 


Avanindranath Tagore is primarily an artist and only secondarily ' 
‘a critic of art. However, his Bagisvari Lectures are an achievement 
in the field of art-criticism and certainly a contribution to the literary . 
world. He lacks the consistent logical thinking that we can expect 
of a Hobhouse or a Dewey. Here and there even a casual reader may 
find fault with his way of putting things. But that does not in any 
way affect his position as a critic of art, much less as an artist. 


In the present paper we are concerned with his philosophy of 
beauty. His notion of the ‘ supremely beautiful’ is objective and in 
that sense somewhat Platonic.’ Its absolute beauty and its faint 
adumbrations are to be found in the beauties of nature and art. It 
is as.if, there, outside and independent of me. Our enterprise is to 
approach this supremely beautiful. The artist's pilgrimage is towards 
this goal. But the pilgrims’ progress always falls far short of the 
ideal and this truth was realised in Greece, Egypt, China and India. 
Everywhere the notion of the absolute Beauty guides the destiny of 
the art-movemenis. When an artist thinks that he has reached 
finality in form, that he has touched the supremely beautiful through 
his art and sits contented, the dynamic movement of art led by others 
takes him over. He becomes a back.number. That is how Dürer 
could lead the art-movement in Germany when it had a seemingly 
final shape in the hands of Leonardo. Dürer had much of Leonardo's 
scientific and intellectual equipment. On to his harsh native German 
realism he grafted something of Italian scholarship.* ‘‘ Like the 
Flemish artists, he had none of the Italian-grace, but unlike them he 
tried hard to catch at some of the Italian nobility. In most of Diirer’s 
work one feels the mediaeval world is not far below the surface, 
though it rarely breaks through. The movement did not stop at that ; 
old forms gave place to the new ones. New schools developed, 
agreéing with and differing from the older schools. The mediaeval 


1 Rupa, p. 384 (Bágiávari Tastee. 
2 Saundarjer Sandhàn, p. 85 (Bagigvari Lectures). 
3 European Painting and Sculpture, p. 126, by Eric Newton. 
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world peeped through Dürer's work." Monet, at the end of his life, 
was producing work that.had a strange resemblance to Turner's 
though he arrived at it by a different set of means.' Monet's’ ‘ Rouen 
Cathedral’ is an instance in point. The west front of the cathedral, 
seen through the red haze of sunset by the analytical eye of Monét, 
was very like the same scene viewed by the romantic eye of Turner. 
These glimpses into the history of art amply justify ‘Tagore’s remark 
that man's imagination and with it his art-creation are ever-progress- 
ing towards the supremely beautiful—one movement leading to 
another, a great wave culminating in a greater one. ^ This lure of the 
supremely beautiful inspires the artist to create new forms, wherein 
it is sought to be adumbrated. | 


Tagore’s notion of the supremely beautiful mainly helps hinein 
explaining the evolution of the history of art. This objective notion 
of the absolute beauty is not consistently. maintained throughout. 
His utterances go to show that he believes in the subjectivity of 
beauty. Beauty depends on the individual's mental make up. Our 
education, culture, taste, in a word our personal disposition deter- 
mines what is beautiful.” The idea.of beauty is always accompanied 
by an agreeable feeling.* We never call anything beautiful which 
does not agree with our mental prepossessions. Our attitude towards 
the beautiful must be a pleasant one. Herbert Read stresses this 
aspect of pleasure in our appreciation of the beautiful. Sri Atul Gupta * 
while discussing the views of the Indian Alankarikas, points out 
that the soul of poetry lives neither in the structure and forin, nor 
in the technique and ornamentation of poetry. The soul of poetry 
is rasa, i.e., pure joy. , In the appreciation of true. poetry our mental 
equipoise is not lost. This aspect of the nature of poetry was not 
lost sight of when Wordsworth defined poetry as ‘ emotions’ recollected 
in tranquillity.” That can never be considered ‘ beautiful ’ which 
grates our imagination. To quote Read: ‘ But all artists have this 
same intention, the desire to ‘please ;: and art is most simply and 

most usually defined as an attempt to create pleasing forms. Such 
forms satisfy our sense of beauty and the sense of beauty is satisfied 
when we are able to appreciate a unity or harmony of formal relations 
“among our sense-pérceptions,”’* "This element of harmony is of 


l European Painting and Sculpture, p. 150, by Erie Newton. 
? See Bagt4vari Lectures, pp. 208, 3, "328, and 313. "M ' 
3 See Bharat Silper sages p. 28. 
4 Ibid., p: 82. 
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primary importance in the appreciation of any beautiful object. Alfred 
North Whitehead defines beauty in terms‘of such harmony. ‘‘ Beauty 
is the mutual adaptation of the several factors in an occasion of 
experience. Thus in its primary sense Beauty is a quality which 
finds its exemplification in actual occasions: or put conversely, it is 
a quality in which such occasions can severally participate.” ' This 
adaptation or harmony conclusively leads to a subjective philosophy 
of beauty.” But as we have already noted, his notion. of the 
‘supremely beautiful’ speaks of an objective entity, lying outside 
and independent of -us. The glimpses of this objective beauty, 
contends Tagore, inspire the artist to perpetuate ‘them in the works 
of art. He chooses suitable forms to enshrine these temporary 
glimpses for ever. Here there is an apparent conflict between 
the subjective and objective notions of beauty. If the beautiful 
be a mere adumbration of the ‘supremely beautiful’—whether it 
is in nature or art—-then certainly it cannot be characterised as 
subjective. The notion of beauty becomes determined from with- 
out. What we call beautifui in nature is a faint copy of the 
‘supremely beautiful that dwells in the arid region of intellec- 
tualism. The beautiful in art i$ thus determined by: the notion 
of the ‘supremely beautiful’ and as such becomes objective. But a` 
rigid determination from the outside is not advocated by Tagore even 
when he speaks of the ‘supremely beautiful’, He prefers the defni- 
tion of art as ‘ftafagafaaaefeat’ when he goes to ascertain the exact 
relation between art and nature. -He allows the artist a large amount 
of freedom and without this freedom, any creation becomes im- 
possible.* Tagore lays down rules for the students of art and tells 
them that. these rules are meant only for the ciassical images of gods 
‘and goddesses. For painting and sculpture in general there are no 
‘such hard and fast rules. Slavish obedience to set rules hampers art- 
creatitns; worth the name. We may either choose to follow the 
classic style or we may introduce our own. But this freedom is only 
for those who have already acquired. a steady hand. So for good 
artists, fules are no rules and- they .can frame their own. That is 


1 The Adventures of Ideas, p. 290. 

? See Bbarat Silper Sadanga, p. 28, by Avanindranath Tagore. In the passage 
referred to, Tagore unequivocally upholds Croce's theory of ‘ desubjectiüeation.' He tells 
‘us that not to speak of the appreciation of any piece of fine art, worth the name, even in 
cognition the knowing mind takes the form of the object known. In Art appreciation there 
is a complete objectification of subjective feelings. 

Bagisvari Lectures, p. 82, 
4 Bharat silpé mūrti, p. 3. 
5 Bagisvari Lectures, p. 352. 
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‘why he never characterises art as a slavish imitation of nature, 
Tagore’ in his noted Bàgi$vari Lectures, quotes Bracquemont : ‘Art 
has been pursuing the Chimera attempting to reconcile two opposites, 
the most slavish fidelity to nature and the most absolute independence, 
so absolute that the work of art may claim to be a creation.’ .. Really 
Tagore believed that art was ‘creation. He acclaims the artists as a ^ 
second creator. “In the hands of a true artist, the formless gets a 
form, the: ugly becomes beautiful, ihe mute becomes melodious, the 
inert becomes lively and -he who had no colour becomes colourful 
overnight'''. This was his true view on art. But if we insist too 
much on his notion of the ‘supremely beautiful’, we lose sight of his 
true views on art.. If the ‘supremely beautiful’ be accepted as guiding 
his whole theory of art, then certainly much of the artists’ feeddom 
is to be sacrificed. A fierce advocate of freedom in the domain of. 
art as Tagore is, cannot possibly uphold a view which greatly mulfies 
the free development of art. Possibly his notion of ‘the. ‘supremely 
beautiful. was formulated only to explain the evolution -of the art- 
movements. Moreover, if art-creations are to follow any such objective. 
notion ab that -of the ‘supremely beautiful,’ then art, in a Sense, 
.becomes mimetic. The scope for creation is greatly narrowed down: 
Then the charges leveiled against art by Plato that it is mimetic 
become substantiated and the value of art as creation is totally ignotéd. 
But this was far from Tagore’s mind. He did not really mean that 
beauty in art or nature should be a mere replica either of the supreme- 
ly beautiful, the Absolute spirit or of the pantheistic deity of Words- 
worth. It should neither symbolise the supremely beautiful inor 
hint at that. The absolute that is colourless, shapeless and formless 
is not the subject-matter of any real work of. art. Nor is it the 
business of the beautiful in art to be a mere symbol of this absolute 
spirit." The pervading thought of Tagore throughout his writings 
is ‘subjectivity’ in art. Art is subjective—it is the desubjectification 
of subjective feelings. -Beauty is subjective and it is relative 400. 
There is no absolute standard of beauty. It depends on time, place 
and the person who enjoys beauty.” It is our subjective reaction 
that determines the beauty or ugliness of a particular-object. "Only 
our minds are competent to say the last word in matters of such 
aesthetic evaluation.* As has been rightly pointed out by Prof. 
: E I 


Bagiévari Lectures, p. 52; à | CHE 
Bágiávari Lectures, p. 244 (Arüp nā Rap). i M E er 
Sundara, p. 203. n i 
Saundarjér Sandhà&n, p. 84. | 
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Collingwood’ that beauty has always a subjective reference and if 
anybody asks. for an objective standard, he may get anything but a 
proper aesthetic evaluation. Tagore’s notion of the ‘supremely beauti- 
ful’ may be reconciled with his subjective philosophy of art if we 
consider the notion of the ‘supremely beautiful’ as subjective.. If 
it could be interpreted as a subjective notion, a compromise might 
have been effected. However, obsarvations here and there, point out 
that Tagore thought of the ‘supremely beautiful as an objective 
concept.” It might be taken to exist in the ‘social mind’, if we are 
allowe1 to use such an expression. But this concept of the ‘supremely 
beautiful’ is never fully realisable.* No art can completely translate 
or adumbrate this perfect notion. If any work of art could do it, the 
progress in art would have immediately stopped. A complete realisa- 
tion of this perfect notion on paper, stone or canvas would have 
signalled the death of art, for all times to come. 


Tagore in his numerous papers told us repeatedly that.’ beauty 
is subjective. Mind is not a camera and as such it never cares for 
an exact imitation of what is there in nature. Tagore decries all 
tendencies towards imitation. Slavish imitation makes art mechanical. 
It loses its freshness and colour, its vigour and life. A mechanical 
device might well imitate all our actions faultlessly but that does not 
become ‘artistic simply by presenting a true picture of what we 
do actually*{ That type of aping may amuse us but certainly 
we are loath to call it art. Art, worth the name, is not a copy 
imported from life. The imagination of the artist creates it. The 
form is imaginary” and i$ is lit up by the magic touch of genius 
the mother of all creations. Without this genius, creation becomes an 
impossibility’. "This genius has been characterised by Abhinavagupta 
as erga sre Ter agqt’’ intellectual capabilities for fresh innovations. 
For an artis, nature never becomes too familiar to be looked at. The 
artist sees novelty in the drab scenes of life. It is better to. say that 
he imports life and colour in what he chooses to look at. That is why 
Croce characterised beauty as ‘desubjectification of subjective feelings’. 
When the artist looks at things he sees beauty init because he imports 
such beauty therein. That is why Rabindranath Tagore could write: 


1 Vide his Principles of Art. 

2 Béagiévari Lectures, pp. 888-331. 

4 Ibid., p. 85. 

4 Ibid., p. 93. 

5. Ibid,, p. 27T. 
6 Bagira Lectures, p. 261. 

7 Quoted in Sri A. C. Gupta" s Kavya Jijfiasa, ps 91. 
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‘The rose becomes beautiful when I chance to glance at it and call it 
beautiful. Thus the artist's mere looking at things endows it with 
beauty. Beauty is not in the object but it is projected there. "The 
beauty of the soul," writes Sri Nalinikanta Gupta’ ''is imported m` 
poetry and art. Poetic flavour, its life and grandeur are nothing, but 
the expansion and sublimation of ‘subjective feelings." The poet 
creates in his own imagination and later on. he externalizes either on 
canvas or stone or paper what was purely internal. A creation, that is 
harmonious iu all its parts, is brought forth and we call it beautiful | 
when wé &pprehend the harmony of our sense perceptions. But a 
similar conflict between the subjective and objective philosophy of art, 
as we find in Tagore, is alsé to be found in Sri Gupta. He contends: 
that there isa world apart wherein dwells the ideal beanty—a world 
similar to Plato’s world of Ideas. The artist and the poet try to approx- 
imate this ideal and his art becomes a mere vehicle for that absolute 
ideal. However, this objective notion of absolute beauty and its ap- 
proximation in art fully explain the universal acceptance of good ‘art. 
But this does not guarantee the maximum amount of freedom to the 


- . artists. When-their hánds are fettered from. outside, art loses much of — 


its value as creation. The artist's business becomes mimetic and in| fact 
he turns no better than a good copyist. The artist somehow gets a 
Blimpse of this ‘objective ideal’ of beauty and he gets himself fused into 
' and becemes one with this ideal.' The artist, in Sri Gupta’s view, 
utterly loses himself and becomes mere medium for the expression of 
the absolute ideal of beauty. Thus he loses much of its freedom andi this 
freedom has been considered by many as the most essential element 
for any true art. In our view, Tagore never meant a sacrifice of this 
freedom of the artist and that is apparent in many of his writings. 
When he differentiates between art and work, he tells us that a sense 
of utility, a compulsion from outside, a feeling of want impel ds to 
work and àn art creation we are not impelled from outside but inspired 


` from within. n art, there i is no motive to serve any practical end; E 


is its owrrend and ends ih itsélf.5 ‘Thus a guidance even from | ! any 
objective notion of beauty will take away much of the artists’ freedom 
and that is why we are not prepared to accept the objective philosophy 
. of beauty to be Tagore’s true view on the nature of art.- We consider 
that Tagore preferréd a subjective philosophy of beauty. That t beauty 


1 Sea Ami by Rabindranath Tagore : 
2 filpa Katha, p. - 
| .9. Ibid,p. 74 o 
4 See Silpa Katha, p. 74 
& Bagiévari Lectures, p. 35- 
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originates from or is synonymous with a sense of perfect adjustment 
between the knower and the known, is also a historical truth. In 
Chinese and Japanese paintings we notice this aspect of adaptation or 
harmony in art as very important. Content conforms to form and they 
constitule a unity that is simply inviolable. Bowie writers: "This 1s 
one of the marvelleus secrets of Japanese painting handed down from 
the great Chinese painters and based on psychological principles—matter 
responsive to mind.'' This perfect unity of content and form, which 
is virtually the life of all true art, lies in the content being thoroughly 
responsive to the form and the form being perfectly in unison with the 
content concerned. Thus in Chinese painting, even a painted ship on 
a painted ocean seems to be slowly moving. It becomes possible 
because the artist could give a form which is living, could impart life ` 
to the inert canvas. ho quote Bowie again: ‘‘Should he depict the 
sea-coast with its cliffs and moving waters, at the moment of putting 
' the wave-bound rocks into the picture he must feel that they are placed 
there to resist the fiercest movment of the ocean, while the waves in 
turn he must give an irresistible power to carry all before them ; thus 
by this sentiment called living movement (Seido) reality is imparted 
to the inanimate object." This ‘reality’ could be so “imparted only 
when there was a perfect harmony between the form and. the | 

content. Tagore repeatedly told us of the immense importance ‘of this - 
unity in art. Without this, no art was worth the name. Beauty 
can be easily equated with this sense of perfect harmony. Ti is - 
another name for concord. Here Tagore agrees with Keats. “Itis now 
elaborately clear that beauty means with Kedts not an externally 
existent, physical and sensuous entity. Nor doesit mean what Keats . 
calls in one of his letters ‘an exquisite sense of the luxurious.’ It is 
an act of the mind. It is simply the pleasure of intuitive 
apprehension.” It depends on our way of looking at things. And our 
looking at things is always determined by our personal likes and dislikes. 
There is always a discrete selection and rejection. If nature in its 
entirety were presented in art, it ‘would have been. no better than 
photography and photography is not certainly the best type of art. 
It is dead, it is a finished product.- A good specimen of art develops in 
the appreciator’s mind. The play of sug ggestiveness works there and. 
it ig ever developing like the ‘craggy hill^ of Wordsworth. The 
poet’ S experience is ial a8 a ‘though not in content but 


~ ~ 1 On the Laws of Japanese Painting, p. 78 
2 Bagtévari Lectures, p. 381 
3 Keats's Ideš of Boauty by prof. T, N. Sen. 
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always so in form. ‘Tagore speaks of this uniqueness in art and that 
is why he definitely tells us that beauty in art is not amenable to 
rational analysis. ' . | 


But Tagore contradicts his own statement and tells us again — 
that mere subjectivity will make art parochial and it will lose its 
universal appeal. Art, worth the name, should be universal and: all 
tendencies towards individuality should always be discouraged.’ The 
really beautiful must always rise above personal likes and dislikes? 
Individual taste should not be respected when-the question of creation 
comes in. ‘We should so create as to satisfy all and hence it must 
not be purely personal. If it be purely personal, it will fail to be 
appreciated by all. Moreover, the enterprise of an artist should 
always respect the traditions. No artist is a Melchizedek. Men 
must suck at the breast of Universal Ethos, and artists are no excep- 
tions. Rolland also held similar views with regard to the universdlity 
of art. It was the considered view, of course of young Rolland, 
that art must cater to the taste of all. It should not presuppose | à 
-high standard of education and culture in the teeming population 
who live on the black soil. Thatis why he thought of a ‘ People’ S 
Theatre’. The drama that is to be presented there should always 
represent man’s struggle with the elemental forces of nature. Thus 
universality of art, in the vulgar sense, was ensured at the cost of 
artistic excellence. And Rolland himself admitted in his older: abe 
that art, if it is to be democratic, is sure to lose much of its nobility 
and grandeur. We would like to point out to Tagore also, that he 
ensures Universality in art at the cost of its excellence. The digh 
. that suits the taste of all, the refined and the vulgar alike, is sure to 
lose much of its flavour and nicety. A peasant and an intellectual 
aristocrat should not be asked to dine from the same plate. There 
is nothing like universal taste that can be taken as an objective 
standard of beauty. Taste is always personal and universal taste 
is a mere abstraction. This was realised by Rolland afterwards and 
ihat is why we hear m Say that art is not the common rendezvous 
of all.* 


We fully agree with him and believe that universality in art does 
‘not mean a negation of individuality. It neither means a sacrifice 
of the excellence of oné’s own personal ideas and individual forms 


1 See Lectures p. 91 (Saundarjér panahan) | 
2-Tbid., p. 99. a | 

3 Ibid., p. 218 (Asundar). "E 
4 Vide John Christopher, : $3 as T 
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lest it may not be appreciated by the ‘hewers of wood and the 
"drawers of water.’ Art ean only be truly appreciated when the 
 appreciator can come very near the artist and can fuliy recreate in 
his own imagination what the artist once created. Without this 
intellectual and emotional proximity between the creating and the 
appreciating minds, no true art can be properly appreciated. True 
appreciation is also creation. That is why it is said that a real 
appreciation of Shakespeare needs another Shakespeare to do it. 
Really it is not very easy to understand Bliot’s poetry, for example, 
in all its bearings. et us take for instance the opening lines of 
‘ Burnt Norton ' :! 


. Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable. 
What might have been is an abstraction 
Remaining a perpetual possibility 
Only in a world of speculation. 
What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 
Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden. My words echo 
Thus, in your mind. . 


It is not possible for one and all, who know the English language, to 
understand the meaning and significance of the above lines. The 
passage is pregnant with deeper meaning and profound metaphysical 
significance. So this is not meant for all. Only those few, who 
have some intellectual attainments, may fully appreciate the feelings 
of the poet and understand the ideas conveyed by his poetry. So, 
universality in the ordinary sense of the term becomes a misnomer 
at least in the aesthetic world. Universality should always be taken 
ina very limited sense whenever it is used with reference to any work 
of art. It only means that people who are similarly endowed as the 
creator is, wil appreciate him. Appreciator’s intellectual attain- 
ments and emotional susceptibilities must be: like those of the 


! Four Quarters, p. 7. 
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creator. If we do not appreciate any artist for lack of iraining on 
our part we cannot blame him for obscurity. Tagore definitely. tells 
us that for a proper appreciation of poetry, painting and music; we 
must train our senses. Without this training, our. Senses fail to 
notice what they could have noticed if properly trained? It is un- 
fortunate that most people go to appreciate fine arts with untrained 
senses. Thus they fail to appreciate in most cases and accuse the. 
artist of obscurity. But this is not fair’ The artist/cannot be held 
responsible for our shortcomings. We fail to understand because we 
have not the proper equipments. A true appreciation, writes Sri 
Atul Chandra Gupta,” depends on the appreciator's mind. If there 
be no kinship between the creating and the appreciating mind, there 
cannot be what is called a.true appreciation. Take for example, 
a painting by Salvador Dali entitled Landscape: the Persistence of 
Memory (Museum of Modern Art,New York). Because we do not 
understand it, we cannot accuse the artist in any way. ‘Tagore tells 
us that it may be that we do not understand the language of painting. 
It hasa technique of its own. And if anybody is not familiar with 
the language of the painter, the painter or the artist is not to be 
blamed. If we learn the alphabets only and accuse Shakespeare 
of obscurity it will be simply ludicrous. Similarly it holds good of 
painting. It has a language of its own and it has developed 
enormously in recent years. If we fail to read it und understand 
it properly and go on accusing the modern artists for-their obscurity, 
their acceplance by the people who know their language remains 
unaffected thereby.  Ealightened contemporaries and intellectually 
' advanced posterity will give them recognition which we may deny 
them out of ignorance. So universality in art is never an 
‘unqualified universality’; it is qualified and restricted so long as 
the whole of mankind does not reach the apex of intellectual 
eminence. 


! Bágiávari Lectures, pp. 28 & 32. 

2 ‘Kavya Jijnasa, p. 27. 

3 See ‘ The Meaning of Art ' by H. Read, plate 64 
4 See Silpa O Bhagh, p. 53 (Lectures) 


^ OBSCURE JUDICIAL TERMS IN INDIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS | 


Dr. B. C. SEN, M.A., B.L., Pa.D. (LowNp.) ` 


Sanskrit land-grants embody passages written in a conventional style, 
in which royal donations are formally announced to high dignitaries and 
officials of the State. THe list of officials, which is comprised in such 
passages, affords valuable information regarding different departments 
of administration, executive, military, judicial, fiscal, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many of the terms used are not clear since the 
inscriptions concerned only méniion the: designations of function- 
- aries without indicating the duties entrusted to them. Nor is it 
always possible to get any satisfactory clue from other available 
sources which do not use exactly the same terminology, although 
they may throw useful light on administrative matters. Reference 
may be made here to a group of words, which occur particularly. in 
Bengal grants, with their signification not yet definitely ascertained. 
All these terms are derived from- the root 'südh', and it seems that - 
they are really not different terms but variant forms of an expression 
which was used as the designation of a single official. It is, more- 
over, likely that there may have been two posts whose duties were 
more or Jess of an allied character, and that sometimes they may 
have been combined together and held by one officer only. The 
Banskhera copper-plate grant’ of Harshavardhana dated in the 28nd 
year of his reign (=628 A.D.) includes a reference to an official 
styled Daussüdha-südhanika in its list of officials to whom the gift 
therein recorded is announced. Inthe same form the term occurs 
in a number of Bengal grants, such as the Khalimpur? and Nalanda ` 
grants of Dharmapala, the Bangarh grant“ of Mahipala I, the 
Manahali grant? of Madanapála and the Rampal grant? of Bri- 
chandra. In some inscriptions the form used is simply daussddhika 
which is to be met with in the Belava grant’ of Bhojavarman, the 


1 Ep. Ind., IV, p. 210. 

? Ep. Ind., IV, 943. 

3 Ep, Ind., XXIII, 290. 

4 Ep. Ind., XIV, 324, 

5 JASB, LXIX, Pt. I, p. 68; also see JASBL, XVII pp. 128, 13, 148. 


6 Ep. Ind., XIT, 136. ` 
? Ep. Ind., XII, 87; N. G. Majumdar, Inseriptions of Bengal, Vol, III, p. 14. 
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Barrackpore grant? of Vijayasena, the Naihati grant” of Vallalasena, 
ihe Anulia," Tarpandighi" and Madhainagar grants of Laksh- 
manasena. - It appears in a slightly -altered- form—dauhsadhika in 
the Saktipur grant** of Lakshmanasena. as well as his Govindapur 
grant,’ the Madanapada'® and Sahitya Parishat!* grants of Visva- 
rüpasena. In the Edilpur grant *’ of Keáavasena. and the Monghyr 
grant? of Devapala the forms met with are respectively Mahadaus- 
sidhika and Mahadaussida-Sadhanika. In the Ramganj copper-plate 
inscription ** of I¢varaghosha the designation given is in the form 
Duhsidhyasidhanika, The Harsha stone inscription 7° of the Chaha- 
mana Vigraharaja dated in the Vikrama year 1080 mentions an 
official styled duhsddhya who served under Vigraharaja’s father 
Sirnhharaja. The Jubbulpore Plates ?' of King Jayasizhhadeva, dated 
in the Kalachuri year 918, refers to Sri Padmasimha whose Official 
designation was dushtasddhya. This expression seems to be. identical 
with duhsádhya in ‘duhsidhyadaya’ occurring in a subsequent part 
of the same inscription. The list, compiled from a number of inscrip- 
tions mentioned above, thus’ comprises different forms which may be 
enumerated as follows for facility of reference : Daussadha-sádhanika, 
Daussüdhika, Mahddaussddha-sadhanika, Mahddauhsddhika, Duhsa- 
dhyasüdhanika, Dushtasddhya and duhsddhya. 

As the meanings of these terms are not clear in the texts where _ 
they are to be found, in most cases scholars have left them, un- | 
translated. | : 

While I was recently engaged in studying the material contained 
in the Sukraniti regarding judicial administration in ancient Hindu 
States, my attention was drawn to a number of passages where the 
words sddhya and südhana are used with their technical sense duly 
explained in the text. In IV. V. 307 of the Sukraniti^ it is stated 
that ‘the südhya or case is said io be the kürya or the thing to be 
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8 Ep. Ind., XV, 278. 

? Ep. Ind., XIV, 156. 

10 JASB, LXIX (1900), Pt. I, p. 61, Majumdar, op.cit., 181, 

1! Hp. Ind. X1, 6. 

12 JASB, N.S., V (1909), p. 467; Majumdar, p. 106; also cf- *Bhowal C P.'—Ep. dod 
XXVI, pp. 7-8 (daub- sadhika). 

13 Ep, Ind., XXI, 218. 

14 Majumdar, p. 99. 

15 JASB, 1896, Pt. I, p. 6; Majumdar, p. 182. 

15 THQ, 1L p. 77; Majumdar, p. 140. 

V JASB, N.S., X, p ij. Majumdar, p. 118 

18 Ep. Ind., XVII, 804 i À 

19 Majumdar, p. 149. 

2 Ep. Ind., L1, 116. 

21 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 98, 95. 

22.93 The Sacred Books of the Hindus, ed. by Major B.D. Basu, Vol. R P, 197; 
Sukraniti, printed by Khemraj Krishnadas, Bombay, 1925, p. 140. . 
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done’ and that ‘the sddhana or means adopted to do the thing is 
said to be kriya’ (‘‘karyarh hi sadhyam-ityuktarn sadhanarh tu kriy- 
o-ehyate'*). In IV. V.891 it is mentioned. that sadhana is evidence 
which is two-fold, human and divine (‘‘manusharn daivikarm tatha’’). 
Südhana, obviously in the sense of evidence, is again referred to in 
verses 330-331 of the same section where it is enjoined that the king 
should record it in the presence of the complainant and the defen- 
dant both . (‘‘Arthi-pratyarthi-pratyaksharh sadhanani pradarsayet'").?* 
Verses 255-256 point.out that sadhya means a case which is free 
from ‘unintelligible propositions’ and attended with ‘‘good evidence’ 
“‘pratijia-dosha-nirmuktam sadhyarh sat karananvitam’’).”” The 
terms sadhya and sddhana, as Kane in his History of the 
Dharmaéástra has shown on the authority of relevant texts, appear 
in connexion with judicial proceedings and judgments on legal 
suits. According to Yajfiavalkya II. 6-8 and Brhaspati, quoted by 
Apararka, the four pádas or stages are respectively ‘bhasapada or the 
plaint, the uttarapada or the reply by the defendant, kriyapada or 
the ‘ adducing of evidence,’ südhyasiddhi or nirnaya t.e., decision or 
judgment. As in the Sukraniti, the statement, attributed to 
Katyayana by Apararka and to Vyasa by the Smrtichandrikà, also 
show that sádhya and karya have the same sense and that kriyà and 
sadhana are synonymous. 


. Itis highly probable that the epigraphic use of the terms sidhya 
and sidhana is in the same sense as conveyed by them in the Dharma- 
sastra and the Nitisastra. The official, designated in the above-men- 
tioned land-grants seems to have been connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, whose duty was specially concerned with plaints and 
evidence admissible in a court of law. The Dharmaéastra and the’ 
Nitigastra contain minute rules regarding the construction of the 
plaint, the admissibility of evidence, examination of evidence tendered 
by both parties, and the procedure for arriving at a decision strictly 
in conformity with the evidence accepted in a court of justice. There 
was thus enough scope for an official to help the King's court in dealing 
with complicated matters in various stages of legal proceedings 
during the initiation and pendency of a law-suit. His duty in some 
respects may have been similar to that of a Government Pleader.or 


s Text, p, 141, 
36 SBH, op. cit:, p. 188. 
38 History of. Dharmasastra. Vol. III, p. 298, 
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a Public - Prosecutor, whose services were generally employed ‘in. 
dealing with cases of a difficult nature. The different- texts, to which 
we have already alluded, show that cases were not. infrequently 
fled, which were not entertainable -because they were vitiated by 
many defects. Thus Rityayana, quoted by Mitaksharaé on Yajiia- 
valkya 116, while: referring to such cases describe the grounds for which 
they were to be regarded as vitiated ab initio. These grounds: are 
quoted in the verse: Aprasiddhath nirüvadharh nirartharh put 


janarm asddhyarh và viruddham. va pakshabhasarh vivarjayet (Le. a= 


p-aint is: vitiated . that contains ‘ unknown grievances, discloses ' no 
injury, that contains letters or "words making no coherent sense, 
that states no cause- of action, that is capable of proof or is gelf- 
contradictory ’.)** In the Sükraniti also the same defects vitiating 
a plaint bave been noted in the passage: aprasiddham nir&vàdharh: 
nirartharh nishprayojanarh asidh yarn và viruddham va pakshabhasarh 
vivarjayot (i.e. “ give up the followitig defects of paksha. or subject-. 
matter of a law suit, viz., uncommon, vexatious, frivolous, useless, con- 
tradictory, incomprehensible ”’ J'*. Besides,.there might be mistakes: of 
composition, as well as absencéiof’ evidence, arguments (praman-agama- 
varjitàm), ete. from which a plaint to be admissible must bé: free. 
If duh is to be equated with dushta as the Jubbulpore inscription seems 
to show, duhsadhya or dushtasidhya may be taken as meaning one 
who is in. charge of casés or plaints which are defective or vitiated. 
The task of such an officer must have been to éxamine the form and 
contents of a plaint with a view to ascertaining whether it was 
drawn up in accordance with the rules laid down in law, whether it was 
vitiated by material defects or free from them. The work "entrusted 
io the official was of a highly responsible and difficult nature (cf. 
duh= difficult). “His work may not have- ‘been confined to a mere ` 
düvestigation of the question of admissibility of a plaint or otherwise 
but.it may have extended to further co-operation with the court in 
the conduct of all cases, specially in the matter of the evaluation of 
- evidence adduced where bis technical advice may have been required. ` 


"The term in its variant forms,< as furnished by epigraphy,’ has 
sometimes been interpreted to mean à designation applied to a person 
whose duty was to attend to those who were mentally ‘defective. 7 

. ‘According to Hiralal,” dushtasadhya means ‘a monitor of criminals,” 


T Ibid., p. 299. i | . 

1$ English 'repálsélon; p . 188, (vv. 269-260), or N 
2 B.C Ben, Historical Kenedi of,the Inscriptions ot Bengal, p. 689. AG 
31 Bp Ind. XXI, p. 95. - HE 
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but both the views do not agree with the evidence as cited above : 
from different authentic texts, throwing definite light on the inter- 
pretation of the words sàdhya and sādhana. Besides, the theories 

suggested are not free from an element of vagueness as the functions 

ofa person who is supposed to have been placed in charge of those 

who” were mentally defective, or a monitor of criminals are not 

definitely known. ‘The term dushtasidhyadaya, to be found in the 
Jubbulpore inscription, cannot, therefore, be interpreted to mean ‘a 
tax for mending the incorrigibles,’ as suggested by Hiralal, which is 
88 unacceptable as his proposal to take duhsidhya in the sense of a 
monitor of criminals. Probably it denoted a kind of  court-fee 

charged for the examination of plaints and- for ihe other duties 
performed by the officer. According to Bribaspati the sabh& or the- 
royal court inclüded in its personnel the ganaka, the lekhaka and the 
svapurusha.?' The last-named officer was otherwise called südhya- 
pala. He-was the court's bailiff whose duty was to summon the 
sabhyas, the plaintiff, the defendant, witnesses, guards, etc. If any of 
the parties was not in a position to offer a surety (pratibhü), he was to 
be kept in his custody and to pay wagés.in return for this service. 

This shows that there was a practice of levying special fees during the 

pendency of a suit filed in a court. Dushtasidhyaddaya may have been 
one such kind of fee which had to be collected for the work done by: 
the Dauhsidhasidhanika, dushtasadhya, etc. As dushtasadhya seems 
to have been equivalent in sense to duhsàdhys, it appears that the 
variant forms derived from the root sidh, as furnished:-by epigraphy, 
might have borne in a general way the same sense. It has been 
already stated that according to some authorities absence of evidence 
constituted one of the -material defects that spoilt a suit. In cases 
. where ‘human’ evidence failed or was wanting, ‘ divine’ evidence 
had to be used by the court to arrive ata legal decision. This 

"evidence was in tlie nature of ordeals, such as those of the pot, fire, 

eic." Cases requiring the use of divine evidence were certainly of a 
very difficult character and these must have been also attended to by 
the official in question, which further explains the implications of 
the designation applied to him. 


It may be suggested that ‘Sadhanika’ was the designation of a 
separate official. The meaning of this word, which occurs in one of the 
Faridpur grants (6th century A.D.), as suggested by Pargiter,?? is ‘ some 


31 History of Dharmasastra, Vol. III, p. 278. 
82 Sukraniti, English Translation, p. 197. > 
$9 Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 211; Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, fn. 1, p. 539, 
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agent, aitorney or factotum, appointed: by the lord of the district ‘to 
transact business generally on his behalf,..... & person of higher 
authority than the officer who looked after his vyapara’. But if 
sadhana, in the field of administration, means evidence or Kriya i ina 
court of law, ' sádhanika ° „should be interpreted to designate an 
officer concerned with evidence and procedure in a court of justice. 
This word looks yery siiuilar to^ Sádhani' with which the Prakrit 
word Sühani, met with in a Chalukya record of the Saka year 1001; a 
has been sought to be equated. This word has been taken to mean 
‘a counselor", but if the two words are similar, their meaning 
must have also bea the same. Im regard to the view that sadhanika, 
generally taken as an element. forming the compound Dauhsadpa- 
sidhanika or similar expressions occurring in inscriptions to which 
we have referred, was the designation- of a separate official, it may 
be pointed out that its omission should be noted in the list of officials, 
where the form used is simply daubsádha, daussádha or dauhsadhya. 


The position assigned to the dauhsidbasidhanika, eic. was con- 
siderably high, as indicated by his place- in the list of officials as 
well as by the addition of the affix ‘maha’ io his designation i in 
some records. ‘The Harsha.inscription of the Chahamana ` Vigraha- 
raja mentions that Dhunduka,. who was a dushtasádhya, made the 
gift of a village possessed by him with the consent of his master 
Sirnharäja. - 4 


r 
4 
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FUTURE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
Ye _IN INDIA” 


Dr. risu ds MOOXKERZEB, M. Adi B., D. Litt., LL.D., 
Barrister-at- Law, M.P. 


Let me in the first place convey to the authorities of the 
University my sense of appreciation of the honour which they have 
done me in asking me to address the Convocation. The University 
of Delbi, though of comparatively.. recent origin, has certain unique 
features ofits own which strengthen its possibility of development 
and of service to the nation. Situated in the capital city of our 
country, it naturally receives. special attention at the hands of the 
Central Government and no less a person than the President of our 
Republic is: its Visitor. One can venture to express the hope that 
this association may lead to génerous State-aid so as to enable the 
University to carry on its plans for progressive expansion. Proximity 
of a University to the seat of the Central Government is sometimes 
fraught with the danger of unnecessary and irritating State inter- 
ference, which, it is to be earnestly hoped, will be avoided. Delhi 
attracts people from-all parts of India, and this University therefore 
can well develop into a seat of learning which will seek to harmonise 
diverse elements of the inhabitants of this great land, whose sons 
and daughters may assemble together to receive their training in 
different branches of knowledge. Further, a number of All-India 
institutions bave sprung up in and near Delhi which is fast becoming 
the centre of useful studies.and research in the domains of Arts, 
Science, Technology, Medicine -and Agricullure. These may well 
afford to: the teachers and advanced students of the University 
opportunities for collaboration ‘which will be of lasting benefit to all. 
Momentous problems arising out of Government’s policies in respect 
of administration and of passing of laws are constaütly coming up, 
affecting the welfare of the entire nation. Sometimes they may even 
have international significance as well. ‘Teachers and advanced 
students of the University and its colleges in Delhi have thus a 
great opportunity to study these problems at close quarters in a . 
spirit of critical analysis and non-partisanship. Delhi is also often 


— * Convocation Address at the University of Delhi delivered on the 13th December, 1959. 
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the centre of all-India and even of international activities in such 
fields as sports, athletics and drama and thus*holds out before its 
alumni various models of superior performance which are.bound ‘to . 
act as healthy and powerful incentives to them. If full advantage 
is to be taken of all such varied. opportunities for self-development 
and national, service, the University and its colleges, their staff and 
students must receive generous aid from the State and the public. . 
With the limited opportunities avatlable to- day the.University has 
succeeded in making its mark in such departments of study .'as 
Economies and Science, thanks to the zeal and. devotion of the 
distinguished staff associated with them. 


. Bince attainment of independénce the role iat the. Uire ER 


in India are destined to play. has been emphasised by both official 
and non-official spokesmen. The ‘Radhakrishnan Commission ‘has 
submitted a valuable report dwelling on the need for a planned and 
thorough re-orientation of University administration and teaching. 
Unfortunately like other distinguished Commissions that had pre- 
viously reported on 1ndian Universities, this report also is in danger 
of being pigeon-holed on account of want of financial resources. It. 
is not through changes only i in the external pattern of the administra- 
live machinery of Universities that we can expect to see the ushering 
in of a new era of reform and expansion. Their vital needs relate 
to improved methods of teaching and research and abundant facilities, 
both academic and extra-academic, to the staff_and the students for 
performing their essential duties. This can hardly be fulfilled without 
adequate State aid, A University that has to depend for its existence 
-principally on its fee income can never meet its obligations, however 
much it may compromise with sound academic principles for artificially 
raising stich income. 

A Universities Grants Committee appointed by the Central 
Government serving not only the Central but also the State Uni- 
ver&itles.is a most urgent necessity. The committee should be so 
composed as to command the confidence of the Universities as well 
as the public. It must have at its disposal adequate funds for 
- distribution amongst the Universities In accordance with a planned 
and systematic development on a national’ basis. There is a general 
` tendency to believe that grants and’ control necessarily go together. 
The need for maintaining thé’ autonomy of the Universities and-not 
making them subservient to the State on the plea that they receive 
State grants must be emphasised by all well-wishers of the country. 
We can generally accept the: standard adopted by the Universities 
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Grants Committee in Great Britain which has evolved a sound and 
efficient system of work, earning the praise of enlightened public 
opinion not only in Great Britain but in other advanced countries 
as well. 

No external authority set up by Government can ever hope to 
-secure co-ordination of work or enforce a common standard among - 
all Universities in India. It will thus become 2 super-University by 


itself, developing an extremely complex machinery, deadening the p 


soul of all Universities in India and making them rigid and stagnant. 
If such an authority is to enjoy éxecutive powers, it will lead to a 
regimentation of University education which even totalitarian countries 
or autocratic regimes dared not experiment in. I do’ not ignoré the 
need for co-ordination. I do not minimise the importance of main- 
taining adequate standards of University instruction and examina- 
tions. ` I appreciate the urgency of avoiding wastage and unnecessary 
duplication. All these necessary reforms have to be underiaken, first 
by each University acting in a rational manner, balancing regional 
requirements with“ national. progress; secondly, by the Inter-Uni- 
versity Board which, though having advisory powers, must be heiped 
to develop healthy conventions and whose well-considered recom- 
mendations caunot be easily flouted by any University; thirdly, by 
well-informed deliberations in State legislatures and Parliament at 


the time of voting of demands on grants and lastly, by the Univer- 
sities Grants Committee,. which, functioning on the model of the 


‘Bri tish Grants Committee, can always exercise a healthy and decisive 
influence on both the administrative and. the teaching activities d 
the Universities concerned. | 

The Universities of modern India havo very little in common 
with ancient or mediaeval centres of learning. It is well-known how 
_the British authorities planned the establishment of Universities in 
India about one hundred years ago mainly for their own administra- 
tive purposes. Western education itself was then visualised as the 
only passport to service and the learnéd professions, and also the .. 
means through which enlightened knowledge could elevate the people . 
belonging to what was said to be a rusty and backward civilization. 
'The very system of edueation which: was deemed essential for forging 
bonds of unbroken alhance with thé "British Power succeeded in 
unleashing revolutionary ideas and thoughts, which ultimately helped 
to throw off the yoke of alien rule in India. If we. take a dis- 
passionate view of what happened during the last one century, we 
must acknowledge ‘that this has been an era in which good has been 
(0 T—I8MP-I S | 
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mixed with evil. The contact between the Indian mind and Western 
thought and civilization did not enslave the soul of India. In every 
domain of thought, in arts and architecture, in science, in history, 
philosophy and letters, in social services and in religious thought, 
great Indians gave their best, maintaining their stamp of originality 
as well as imbibing and assimilating fruits of western skill and 
knowledge. Though the number of Indians affected by such spread 
of knowledge was comparatively small, many of them assumed ;& 
much-needed political leadership and became the instruments ‘of 
agitation and mass movements, leading ultimately to the political 
liberation of their country. "The cultura! Renaissance preceded and 
created the silent political Revolution. We must not however over- 
look the debit side as well. The masses were neglected. Villages 
were stagnant. Poverty reigned- supreme. . Elementary education 
remained i in the background. Our languages were under-nourished ; 

specially neglected was that great store-house of Indian knowledge 
and wisdom, the mother of most of our languages, Sanskrit. Thie. 
aims and purposes of education were inconsistent with national 
aspirations. Respect for the noblest features of our great culture 
and civilization dwindled away due to ignorance and disbelief. The 
pattern of society based on equality and justice, on contentment and 
self-sufficiency, that true education must foster and strengthen, hardly 
took shape. Can we honestly maintain that after freedom, we have 
"been able to uproot these and other salient defects in our educational 
system? 

Education must be penu ned from an organic stand-point. Free 
India must be able to cater to the needs of all stages of education | as 
parts of one comprehensive national system. There need not be any 
conflict amongst primary, secondary and University stages, nor 
amongst literary, scientific, technical, vocational and agricultural 
courses of study. A national system of education must conceive of a 
balanced structure where due and proper. emphasis will be laid on 
évery section so as to maintain its harmony, its strength ‘and 
solidarity. To-day after freedom the Universities must be conscious 
of a much wider conception of their duties and responsibilities than 
before. There is an urgent need for adequate leadership in: the 
professions, in commerce and industry, in polities and administration. 

Millions of ‘teachers and workers are needed for institutions of var ious 
types. There awaits the solntion of the problem of freeing ` the 
masses from want, disease and, ignorance. “There - -still remain un- 
tapped and hidden the vast natural Fesources and raw materials of 
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India and it will be for the Universities to create knowledge and to 
train minds which could bring together material resources and 
human energies which lie latent to-day. 

I lay great siress on ihe .need for developing the research 
activities of our Universities. No doubt the importance of scientific 
study aud research in modern age must not beoverlooked, It may 
not be possible for every University to specialise in every department 
of science ; Indeed want of resources and man-power will debar this. 
Yet the basic sciences must be a common factor and specialisation 
may be shared region-wise. Every University should offer facilities 
for study and residence to deserving students coming from other 
regions where similar facilities may not be available. There is à 
gæat need for encouraging research on subjects which have special 
relation to the Indian problems of to-day or to the basic conception 
of Indian culture and civilization. Indian History, Indian Thought 
and Philosophy, Indian Art, Architecture and Music, and Indian 
Sociology afford fields for laborious work by hundreds of scholars. 
The fruits of their study and investigation are bound to produce new 
light which will help us in remodelling the structure of our society 
and the pattern of our lives in a worthy manner. Information on 
these subjects is widely sought for to-day by people coming from 
distant lands and we fail to give them a correct and co-ordinated 
answer regarding many problems affecting our civilization. «To 
unearth the hidden wisdom of our country is not to seek’ benefit for - 
ourselves alone, enabling us to appreciate our heritage, but also 
to share it with the rest of the world. Similarly the gigantic 
problems relating to our social and economic reconstruction based 
on a comparative study of what exists here and the successful 
experiments made elsewhere have yet io be tackled. Political 
freedom, if not followed by social and economie emancipation, will 
be utterly meaningless and the guidance for this purpose must 
emanate in am appropriate measure from our teachers and advanced 
students, untramelled by any dogma as such. It has been truly 
said that the main motif in India's history is her unity amidst 
diversity. What serious study, I ask, has been made of the urges, 
habits, outlook and modes of life of millions of men and women, 
of diverse castes and tribes, living under varied conditions, in 
plains and hiils, in towns and villages, speaking a multitude of 
languages, but all cheerfully owning themselves as the sons and 
daughters of. mother India, and swayed by common spiritual impulses? 
Some British administrators and experts and later on some renowned 
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Indian scholars have no doubt dealt with some aspects of Indian 
Sociology and Anthropology but much yet remains to be done before 
we can formulate a sound and progressive basis of irue national 
consolidation. No country has ever spent, too much on research either | 
in the domain of Arts or Science. It matters little if we do not get 
a quick return, for we can never render.. à commercial account of 
research and investigation. Let our,. Universities provide for basic 
training according to approved standards and maintain fellowships: 
and scholarships on a well-planned basis. Let research for truth 
and knowledge be carried on ina spirit of harmony aud. co-operation, 
under the guidance of enlightened Indian ee selected for- their 
merit and efficiency. 
A controversy faces us in respect of languages. While Indfan - 
_- languages must be fostered and developed in the widest possible 
manner, we need not and we must not take a hostile attitude towards 
English.. Up to the secondary stage the medium of instruction should 
be the mother-tongue of the students or where it is not feasible, due 
to the paucity of numbers, the regional language should be the - 
medium, with full ‘facilities given to them to study their motber- 
tongue. In many States the regional languages will be rich enough 
to be the medium of instruction at collegiate and University stages 
also. By such an encouragement of the Indian languages will they . 
" be endowed with creative force and be able to compete with each 
«other, and enrich the heritage of Indian literature. Hindi which has 
been accepted as the official language of India should. be learnt by 
all without any hesitation. It will act as a powerful unifying force. 
The teaching of English should'be revised so that less emphasis may 
be given on ihe compulsory study of English literature and moře on 
current and spoken English, using it as a vehicle for general study 
and expression of views. We should have no prejudice against the 
. English language as such. It no.longer represents the language of 
our rulers. .It is one of the greatest languages of the world through 
-which we ean make ourselves familiar with essential knowledge and 
information, to exclude which would render our education imperfect. 
' Without lowering our sense of patriotism in any way we can well. 
utilise our two centuries’ old acquaintance with the English language 
to our best national advantage, increasing our capacity to compete 
with the test of the world in spheres of higher education and inter- 
national contacts. I similarly urge the systematic study of some at 
least of the important Indian’ languages at each University centre. 
A comparative study of Indian languages. will be greatly facilitated, 
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if under State patronage a scheme is formulated for bringing out 
well-known publications from different Indian languages in their 
original texts but printed in Devnagari script. I would urge also the 
revival of the study of Sanskrit and granting of.special facilities for - 
this purpose. I am not suggesting for a moment that these linguistic 
studies should be made compulsory but the existence of such facilities 
is bound to attract the intelligent curiosity of a large number of our 
students and also to create a healthy foundation for proper apprecia- 
tion of our cultural unity and heritage. 

I would plead for exchange of Uriversity teachers on a planned 
basis along with programmes for visits of teams of University students 
from one centre to another. While our Universities must be so 
equipped -and administered as to make it unnecessary for Indian | 
students to go abroad for studying ordinary subjects, our scheme for 
foreign scholarships and fellowships should be. more liberal than at 
present. Care must be taken to ensure that we send abroad only 
those advanced students for whom facilities for specialised training 
do not exist in India. Such a rationalised scheme will save wastage 
of time and money, The system of examinations now in vogue also 
needs thorough revision. The increasing percentage of failures in 
the examinations of many Universities is a matter of deep public 
concern, Ido not wish to enter into a controversy and discuss how 
far it is due to the faults of students and how far to the prevailing 
system of study and examinations. In any case we are accepting ds 
inevitable the colossal wastage of human efforts and energy followed 
by deep frustration and sullen discontent amongst a large section of 
our youth. The rigidity of our University examinations can be 
removed only if we can provide for a more extensive tutorial system 
and make the final results dependent not on one examination but the 
performance of students during the entire session. ‘his matter has 
been examined in detail by. many foreign countries and no final and 
satisfactory solution has been found, although changes of various 
kinds have gbeen periodically made. This has also to be examined in 
relation to our courses of study, our syllabus and methods of teaching. 
I do not ignore that any large-scale provision for tutorial work involves 
increased staff and hence additional expenditure which the educational 
authorities cannot by,themselves meet without extra State-aid. 

No University can exist unless it can evoke a spirit of affection 
and loyalty in the? minds of the students. Such an atmosphere of 
good-will and cordiality cannot come into existence merely by means 
of extraneous rules and regulations of discipline. Our country was 
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rightly proud of the traditional relationship of deep understanding 
between the teachers and the taught in days gone by. The present . 
system of education and modern conditions of living are not always 
_. helpful-for the maintenance of this relationship. The training that 
we give to our .yoüth must be purposeful. If our goal is liberty and 
democracy then we must undertake the responsibility for teaching 
them the arts of being free and of governing themselves. If we teach 
them instead, the arts of bullying and passive obedience, we will 
not achieve liberty -and democracy at which we are aiming. To-day 
the economic sufferings of the majorityrof our people are reflected in 
the atiitude and outlook of our students. Grants of scholarships must 
be more liberal for the backward sections of our people and we must 
ensure that poverty does not stand in the way of any desesving 
youth from recéiving the highest education. Many of our educational 
institutions are so large-sized that- it is impossible to look after in- 
dividual needs. Want:of books and of guidance and half -heaited 
participation in sports and physical autivitiesy want:;of food and nou- 
rishment depress the minds of*the students. Want of aim and 
purpose in pursuing a particular type of education darkens their future. 
They also cannot but often share the sense of general frustration 
that. dominates peoples’ outlook to-dày. Over and above these . consi- 
derations, sometimes a wave of agitation, perhaps born out of a minor 
event, sweeps them away and they may lose valuable weeks or months. 
The contents of our education have -yet to be remodelled so as to 
give them sufficient impulse for facing the perils of life with ‘greater 
courage. and success. The steadily increasing number of women 
students in our colleges and Universities is bringing to the forefront 
the special claims of women’s education and the role they may play 
in the service of the people. It is a supreme task for University 
administrators and teachers to-day to read into the minds of the youth 
of re-awakened India and to place before them not only well-regulated 
courses of studies and well-thought-out programmes for extra-curricular 
activities but also rousing in them a true scientific spirit and a deep 
impulse for devoted service to the cause of national well- being. A 
coinpulsory provision for three months of intensive social work for at 
least every intending graduate may narrow the gulf that divides Mc 
so-called educated class from the illiterate masses. ` 
The great task of reconstruction is in, front of us. The ar my ọf 
self-less and patriotic youths that must take up. this challenge is ‘also 
standing by. The only task is to link the two together, by giving the 
youth the training that they and the country deserve and to canalise 
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and enthuse their self-less efforts in this noble task. To-day unem- 
ployment has become one of the curses of Free India. Apart from 
millions of our countrymen who continue to remain in the dark abyss 
of ignorance, disease, poverty and superstition, we have thousands 
of educated youths who have passed out of colleges and universities 
and even received much coveted degrees and diplomas in science, 
engineering and medicine or have been otherwise qualified, who, for 
want of work and opportunity, are slowly withering away. They feel 
neglected, sullen and frustrated. No University can solve the problem 
of unemployment. Its main task is to impart a system of education 
that will not produce a race of unemployables. J admit even in this 
respect much yet remains to be done by our Universities. But the 
main*iask is for the State to see that they may be absorbed in em- 
ployments and occupations made available to every son and daughter 
of India according to his or her ability. Economie depression chills 
the soul of man. : What contribution can our educated youth make 
to serve society or to revive: the: glorious aspects of our culture and 
civilization in accordance with the needs of the modern age, if we 
cannot provide for them a decent standard of life? 

Let the Universities be the mouthpiece of that liberty of thought 
and expression which a true democracy must uphold. Let our 
students sweep away the cobwebs of mistrust and of the miasma of 
hatred from the minds of the people. An eagle alone can train an 
eaglet. If teachers themseives are partisans and swayed by dogma 
how can youth be expected to uphold free thought or righteous con- 
duct? Let us declare that to us justice and liberty are meaningless 
if they do not include other men and othet' nations. It is not so much 
what our students learn, not so much what they know, as what they 
are which should concern us. Do we love liberty, love it so much 
‘that we will fight for it, die for it and will accord it to others as well 
as claim it for ourselves? Nations live or die according to the charac- 
ter of the people. Wealth, arms, munitions, disciplined armies and 
navies and air forces are of splendid service but the character of the 
people, the character into which the youth is growing, determines 
the life or death of the nation. ‘‘ Liberty," says Manu, the great 
law-giver of our race, ''is happiness and dependence is misery.’’ 
With our ancient heritage, with the spirit of India still ennobling 
the mind of man, with, our vast resources of man-power and buried 
wealth, with our undoubted capacity for assimilation of new ideas, 
let us, irrespective of all differences, make a supreme co-operative 
effort to raise our Motherland to a higher and a nobler life of exis- 
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tence, bringing joy “and contentment to all.and making her a mighty 
instrument for the maintenance of world peace and freedom. 


Let us re-echo the soul-stirring words of Rabindranath Tagore 
and pray for the welfare and progress of our beloved Motherland : 
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t Where the mind i is witout iar ani the head i is held high ; 
"Where Énowledge i is free. 5 
Where the world has not been broken up into fragments ni 

by narrow domestic walls ; | 
Where words come oùt. from the depth of truth ; m 

^. Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards Her 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into ., 

‘the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; TN 
Where. the mind is led for ward by Thee into ever- uidemus E 

thought and action— . zm 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake !'' 
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THE INDIVIDUAL FIRM AND THE CONCEPT; 
OF THE MARGIN 


BIMALAKANTA SARKAR, M.A. 


Lecturer in Economies, Tamluk College 


Of late, the individual firm has come to occupy a very prominent 
and important place in economie literature. The importance is all 
the greater -because of^the ` consideration of imperfect competition. 
There is no doubt that to make our study of value realistic the concept 
of the individual firm cannot be belittled. “It is my humble opinion 
that too much stress on this, has blurred our perspective and the 
very attempt to be realistic has thoroughly failed in its purpose. The 
individual und or to be brief, a firm has been defined by Joan 
Robinson as ‘‘a concern very sim similar to the firms of the real. world ‘but : 

which produces only one _commodity, and is “controlled | by a single 
adeyendent d Inierent. ” The controlling interest of a firm is an 
entrepreneur." Ti real life what we find is that an individual or any 
other unit of business i is more concerned with the resources at his 
disposal than with a firm which produces one commodity. This is 
apparently the subject-matter in issue in Pigou’ s ‘Economics of Wel- 
fare’ wherein the marginal ‘private net” product has been defined as 
that “part of the total net product of physical - things or objective 
services’ due to the marginal: ‘increment of resoürcés in any given use 
or place which acérues in the first instance to the person responsible 
"for investing resources there’’ (pp. 184-185). Continuing the same 
tenor of thought he has said subsequently that “there is only one 
arrangement of resources that will make the values of the marginal social 
net products (which is defined specially to evaluate economic welfare 
a little. differently from marginal private net product and means ‘total 
net product of physical things or objective services due to the marginal 
increment of resources In any given use or place no matter to whom 
any part of this product may accrue) equal in all uses, this arrange- 
ment is necessarily the one that makes the national dividend, a maxi- 
mum.’ Marshall has also spoken of business ability in command of 
capital (Cf. Principles, p. 318). ln consistence with this mode of 
thinking he has explained the principle of substitution and has said 
tbat the businessman ''pushes the investment of capital in his 
business in each several direction until what appears in his judgment 
8—1824P—III 
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to be the outer limit or margin of profitableness is reached.” (ef. 

ibid, p. 359). From the.context, undoubtedly, it appears ‘that in 
pursuance of his conception. ot value he has the indiyidüal. firm: in’ his 
inind but, we can give it, as itis, a more liberal interpretation and 
think of the businessman as a unit similar to “the housewife having 
a limited number of hanks of yarn’, "The emphasis on the individual 
firm has led, in my opinion, to po which are not only divorced 
from realities of life but are also in certain respecis inaccurate and 
incorrect. Marshall himself in the Mathematical Appendix has said 
that the, principle of substitution as' it is applicable to thé question . 
of consumption has a resemblance to the method of analysis applicable 
to the question of production. ‘The difference between the two cases 
18 mainly one of degree ; but it is of a degrée so great as practically 
to amount to a difference of kind’ (ef. ibid.; p. 851). As far as 
we can gather, this means that in consumption it is not necessary 
that a particular man will push his units of consumption to the 
margin in évery direction where the marginal utility derived from 
: the marginal unit is equal to the marginal disutility incurred for 
having the unit. All that is required is that the wherewithal that 
he has for getting the articles in various directions! should be so 
utilised that the marginal utility derived from each use to which it is 
put.is the same ; the presumption in the case is that the wherewithal 
is not unlimited. Consequently, he has rightly said that in the case . 
of a rich man “their real total utilities are less than is suggested by 
the money measure of those-utilities'" (cf. Principles, p. 851). In 
the case of production, we find that he believes that a businessman 
must push his investment of resources in each direction to the 
margin where the marginal productivity of a factor of production is” 
equal to the marginal cost of the factor and therefore to price. 

- Pigou speaks of resources in the community and therefore he has had 
to introduce the concept of value of the marginal social net products. 

"The value of the products, however, will be determined under condition 
of perfect competition—the demand price being equal to supply price 
(cf. Economics of Welfare, p. 803). The ‘value .of the marginal 
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1 Cf, Samuelson—‘‘Foundations of Economie Analysis" — Pp. 98-99, wherein it is stated. 
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by which it is meant that in equilbriua the ratio of the marginal utilities of two goods is 


equal to the ratio of their prices. The magnitude (—A) has been termed the marginal 
utility of money or better still, the marginal utility of income. ! x 
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social net product of each sort of resources... is equal to the value 
of- the- marginal social net product in the central archetypal industry’ 
which is representative of industries in general; here marginal social 
net produet should. not diverge from marginal private net product 
(ibid, p. 218).' The conception of mar ginal social net product has 
been necessary for estimation of economic welfare ; so for our purpose 
that is not of any great ‘importance. The point here is that when a 
particular product is produced by diverse individual firms and 
there is economic competition, a deduction from the. proposition that 
the values of marginal : het ‘products of the resources should be the 
same in every use, is logically to be drawn that the marginal producti- 
vity of the resources should be the same in every firm or that the 
resources in each firm. should be pushed to the margin for the price of 
the product of ‘the fim being produced uuder perfect com petition is 
the same in all cases. Consequently Pigou’s proposition also is not 
far from Marshall’s which we have already discussed. This proposition 
as propounded by both and as is probably accepted mostly by modern : 
theorists also can be well clarified mathematically. Before doing so, 
however, we may refer to the same concept as worded by Boulding in 
his ‘Economic Analysis’. In page 623 it is said ‘The apportionment 
of the general resources of a society among various alternative uses is 
the most fundamental of all economic problems and its formal solution 
is again an example of the equimarginal principle. The ideal 
apportionment is clearly that in which there is nothing to be gained by 
transferring marginal units of resources from one use or occupation to 
another’. Again ‘The best distribution of resources is that in which 
the marginal social utility in each use is the same.’ Practically, the 
deduction that can be drawn from this, is not far from the deduction 
that has been drawn from Pigou’s proposition. Now let us refer to 
Mr. Crum’s,book on Rudimentary Mathematics. In pages 131 & 152, it 
has been established that a firm must combine the factors in such a 
way that the ratio of their marginal productivity equals the ratio of 
their prices. 
It is expressed thus: 
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are the marginal productivities of the factors, v and y and pz and py 
are the. prices of the factors. If p be the price of the product of the 
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inis supposing z=f(@,y), 2 Ai the quantity of the product, and 
z the net gain of the firm wè find... 
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E n= png) m xp, — yp. 
The individual firm likes to make it maximum. . For this, equating to 
zero, the first partial derivative of « mus respect io one of the factors 
say X, we get | 
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The wage rate (pg) therefore will bà equal-to the’ marginal produc- 
tivity of labour—times the price of the product. Similarly, the 
value of another agent (p,) will be equal to the marginal productivity 


of say, capital, times the price of the product. 


The proposition enunciated can, however, be contested if we pin 
on resources and nob on ihe individual firm. Thus an authority in 
- charge of resources of all types may find it to its advantage to utilise . 

the resources in such a way that the result bespeaks of the best combi- 
nation. Stigler’s analysis has proved that the law of variable propor- 
tions applies not only to the case of land, labour, and capital but: ‘also 
to organisation, t.e., to say after a certain time if the firm goes ‘on 
increasing it becomes difficult on the part of the organisation to go..on 
managing it and decreasing returns ensue ; now the authority may find 
it to its best advantage to divert the resources to some other firm and 
produce some other product. It is undoubtedly true here too, that 
the resources should be utilised in both the casés in. such .a way: that 
the values ‘of. the marginal net products would be the same in every 
case. -The point to note here is that the authority concerned, likes to 
take advantage of the resources in such a way that the firms are always 

"inira-marginal and that the marginal net products are such that: they 
are greater than in the case -of the firms which have to push their 
production up to the margin where the value of a factor is equal to 
its marginal productivity times the prices of the respective products. 

Thus the net gain (r) which the authority likes to maximise would be 
pf (a,yy,) — pa +p HEY) — pa Y Py sess and so forth applicable with 
respect to as many products as it can resort to. If this is equated to 
. zero, the first partial derivative of « with: Se to say one of the 
factors say x, will yiéld— . pm 
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If we continue to believe in the equation we alse will 


be in a position to deduce that the value of (pz) being now greater, 
its corresponding marginal productivity being proportional will also 
be greater than what we would have if we were to push the 
supply up to the margin of an individual firm. The proposition is not 
' theoretical but is likely to be proved to the hilt in the real world. The 
nearest approach would be the case of a vertical combination and more 
appropriately of a managing agency system. From what we know 
from Chamberlin's researches this condition may as well be consistent 
with perfect competition, "The proposition holds good very definitely 
when we believe that the law of variable proportions applies very well 
to the case of an organisation relative to an individual firm. “The 
growing difficulty of co-ordination and decision-making eventually 
stops the growth of every firm.’’ Consequently, if the growth of a 
particular market, i.e., the individual firm relating to a single product 
had not been the cause for inducement for pushing production to 
the margin, it would have been found more conducive to stop working 
on a single product after a certain time (cf. Boulding—Hconomic 
Analysis, p. 678). We must not confound the issue with the question 
of the individual firm. It has been held by many and with cogency 
that the intra- marginal firm gets something. i in the way of rent to insti- 
tutional advantage. Everybody will agree that even under perfect 
competition an individual firm in equilibrium may earn more than 
normal profits (cf.—1Robinson, p. 96). Samuelson has also said in 
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his ‘ Foundations of Economic Analysis, pp.-86-87) that in the real 
world net revenue is not zero for all firms nor is it tending towards 
zero. .My contention, however, is thai it. is -not necessary for a firm 
in perfect competition to get.into equilibrium and tq push its produc- 
iion up to the margin. If the intra-marginal firm is producing a 
product in such a way that resources can be shifted to other-product 
producing firms maximum gain could be reached other wise, Of 
course it is presumed, the same" authority is in charge of disposing of 
the resources. We thus deduce that National Income will: be 
maximum not necessarily when the vaiues of marginal net products of 
the resources are the same in all uses. We must, lhowéver, remember 
that prices of resources as well products will be determined at the 
margin in equilibrium under perfect competition "but the equilibfium 
and the margin will be determined more with the help of the marginal 
frm which we get, from the concept of the extensive margin, : Tt 
may be, from what we have known, this firm will be the firm of the 
k Representative typé’. Needless to say, our proposition is all the . 
more true in cases of imperfect competition. In this connection, we 
have a point to note. If there be decreasing returns it is presumed 


. that ordinarily as Marshall has suggested the amount produced , under 


a monopoly is always less and its price to ihe consumer always higher 
than if there were no monopoly. The conclusion is that national 
dividend will be less in the case of a monopoly than under perfect 
competition; I believe, if we stick to our proposition that we should 
pin more on resources than on the individual firm we may hive to 


revise this conclusion (Marshall’s). The net monopoly revenue (i. ês, 


the net gain) is greater than the producer’s surplus under competitive 
conditions. If then the. monopolist can utilise the resources that 
would have been spent under competitive conditions in other channels 


ihe total. product in terms of value would "be greater.. If we pin 


more on national income which signifies value, than on à junker heap | 
of heterogeneous products which may go by the name of national 
dividend, we find the result would be in keeping with the proposition 


` already established (by us).’ Itis, however, difficult to say; if it would 
- be mote conducive to. soey than yapt would be produced by. more. 





1 Thé balance of the resources if utilised in other channels ‘would be earning, if 
. engaged in a firm under.competitive conditions at least what-they would earn in the 
‘industry under question and neither the marginal productivity nor the total product for 
the matter of that could be expected to be less. For clarification, the’ formula relating to a 


‘monopoly as enunciated by Eastham in his Introduciion to Economie Analysis may be’ 


noted uo 
a I(x) Eu =, or f(e) 4-2 f(a) = =0, | = pa = ilata. felmr—4 , 


Y- 
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than one monopoly firm utilising the resources because here the 
prices of the productive services are not proportional to their respec- 
tive marginal productivity ; consequently even if there be more than 
one firm to work the resources under one parent organisation it will 
not be possible to deduce or prove that the product of one firm will 
ie 2 Se rece i sinet onc ee ccr were p p mem 
be a function in any way of the product of another (cf. formula 
accru ERROR D aa ie agis T PME MES . MEM ee IS Gs PR "= ` eae 
already established comparing at the saine time Stigler’s formula 
regarding the value of a productive service under a monopoly, viz., 
ce ge paren RT eye mu nme at Tm, ET im rere wer 9) nt ite c trao a o d a 
p,(1+1/ea)/MPP,=p,(1+1/eb)/(MPP,). 


AP then a ET 





Consequently, neither it is possible to estimate if the total returns 
would be greater or less than what would be producéd under mono- 
poly conditions by more than one firm. So far as prices of the 
productive services are concerned it is patent that the prices of the 
productive services (or resources for the matter of that) are not 
proportional to their respective marginal productivity and they are 
likely to be less than those under competitive conditions if elasticity 
of demand of the product is more than unity for we know that price 
‘of the product 


= yu Unerginal cost) x e 
e—1 


£ 


where ‘e` is the elasticity of demand of the product and we know 
from Stigler’s Theory of Price (p.254) that Marginal cost ofthe product 


d a 
= pi(1+4) /mPp,, | 


where pi is the price of the productive service, Therefore price of the 
product l 


walat. 1) / ue | (2,) . Px MPP, (e—1) 
pi( t+ ei dip mer ui ex(l+1/ei) ' 


à 


where z refers to quantity sold, f(x) stands for the price and (x) for the total cost of 
producing æ units. : `. ; : 


: (y 4. epin) oe we e 
D i p= o Price= Marginal cost X = 


In this connection, we might referto what he says in reference to Imperfect - Competi- 
tion, which is more or less applicable probably to consideration of Perfect Competition 
also. The reward earned by units of factor cannot be greater than these same units might 
expect to earn elsewhere. If factors are being paid more than they conld earn elsewhere. 
new firms will be set up and the demand for the products of allexisting firms will decrease 
as customers will transfer to the new-comer." It will be apparent that our contention is 
thoroughly different and there would be no difficulty for .a productive service earning 
more than what it would earn in the margin the excess being tantamount to what could.. 
- be called rent or non-cost outlay as Stigler would have ib; in this case it would he not 


` gnusual but concomitant with structural juxtaposition. 


Needless to say, in cases of Increasing Returns, as Samuelson has said (p. 989 
. Poundátions of Economie Analysis)—'' Competition as an empirical. phenomenon breaks 
down.’! The question therefore can be definitely solved in our favour, 


* 
~ 
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Under competitive conditions we Lave seen 
pi =P x MPP, E B | 
- According to Stigler (tbid, p. 254) un i , 
, ei. ; : | 
is greater than unity; if UN of demand. of the product is more 


than juan pi will always be a function of 
Px MPP, 


and therefore less than this. If, however, elasticity of demand of the 


product is less than unity, ‘the result is indeterminate. 


Our consideration of. monopoly condition has alteady forestalled 
the situation under a socialistic ‘government. A sgeialistic, government 
has thë” fàonopoly of. -ptoduction it is supposed. If maximum: ‘national 
, income’ is td be had, d will utiliae the resources under différent organi- 
 Bàlions pr firms. in- such’ a, way that’ monopoly revenue (net) of ‘each 
firm producing a particular product , wil be’ maximum.. The values 


_of the resources would not be proportional to their respective marginal, - 


productivity in ‘their respective firms ; ¿we .suppose ‘in this , case, 
however, that there - “18 “a ptice’eednomy ‘and: -the values of the réspec- 


` tive resources arë “determined in. the ' same; Way . as under conipetitive 


conditions, viz., that in ihe marginat “fpo: the- "demand" price. of a 
productive service is equal to its: "malgingl ! cost: in ` équilibriüm. The 
corollary of the propositions, is that: values. of the: marginal net products 
of the resources in all uses “would” not be the same. Blodgett ! also 
appears: to say in his“ Comparative Economics, Systems ’’ that costing 
and pricing may be possible in the absence of genuine markets for 
the agents... But, there. ;are erdinarily difficulties, for a socialistic 
government: being ‘the-owner of capital and.having sole freedom ‘in. 


enterprise (there being thus absence of free competition), ‘is not likely D 


to push the utilisation of ‘Capital | or land, etc., to the margin. More- 
over, here a government of a democratic type inight be inclined 
“towards having greatest amount ‘of total benefit ‘as interpreted by 
Marshall and therefore would assess consumer '8 surplus not only at its 
face value (if not at a premium) but would expect it to be very great. 
Blodgett believes that the application of thé Law of Long Run 
Competitive Price is not likely to be fruitful in a socialistic state. 
If, however, as. we have suggested, pricing and costing here also are 


possible, maximüm- national income would be obtained under condi- ` 


tions of Monopoly and there would be no room as we-suggested for 


values. of marginal net products of resources to be the same in all uses, 


- 


` 
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This discourse is. not absolutely. theoretical but in my opinion is 
of practical use. It is often found that in the same country labourers 
of the same grade are „paid different wages in different industries if 
not indifferent firms as well. The explanation is what Marshall 
calls general efficiency. This may be based on, nérves, training, 
seneral strength and psychological buoyancy. Consequently, if 
salaries and wages differ in different industries or firms for the matter 
of that, the presumption would be there is difference of this general 
efficiency. Under economic freedom, Marshall opines there would be 
a tendency to equality .of efficiency earnings in the same district. 
The difference, however, may mostly be due to the structure of the 
individual firm with the available resources in the background for 
beifig utilised, withoit being pushed to the Margin, as we have tried 
to prove. before this. If we find the Tatas or a firm ABO for the 
matter of that, paying more in wages to labourers it is not always 
fully true in my opinion, ‘to say that the general efficiency of the. 
workers in the aboye- noted sense 1S greater than that in any other 


~- firm. Similar is the consideration with regard to comparative estimate 


of efficiency of the worker ‘in. . Wester Countries with that of his 
prototype in the Easterb? .. URN PT | 

If.we' have: been, able, to establish the ern thig i is of far- 
reaching. consequences." Shen we speak of the transfer cost of a 
particular productive” Service certain assumptions are made. Cairn- 
cross has spoken of it as the: cost of detaining resources which is equal 
to the value of these resources for other purposes plus the cost of 
transferring them from their existing employment to the most attrac- 
tive alternative employment. “Stigler has. said that. the cost of a 
productive service X, in the production of A-is equal. to" the value of 
the marginal product of X jn its other uses B, C....... He has also 
said that in competitive equilibrium. the .allocation of productive 
services is ideal and no unit of a productive service could produce more 
if transferred to another firm or to another industry. This is there- 
fore not far from what we have spoken of efficiency earnings as 
propounded by Marshall. Only difference appears to be that here 
stress has been laid ‘on the value of the marginal productivity of a 
factor in a way similar to what was probably done by Wieser and 
probably Heimann has rightly objected to this in his History of 
Economie doctrines (p. 191) on grounds similar to what can be 
objected to, by any other path-finder. When we try to define cost 
by saying that it is valus of some other thing we are begging the 
question because the value of the other thing is determined not simply 
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* 


-by marginal utility or demand price “alone but by the general relation 
of demand price and supply price or cost. However, even if we ignore 
these niceties we are in a position now to say that even in competitive 
equilibrium it is-not necessary that the.value of a productive service 
should be the same in all other firms or industries. In my opinion, 
we have thoroughly proved that for -maximum national income im- 
equality rather than equality “would be conducive and helpful. -This 
is true hot only i in 8 capitalistic’ society but ‘also in a socialistic- society - 
with a price economy. This may be necessary to be interfered with, 
for other reasons which we have already alluded to, and that is the. 
maximum total benefit to society. Beveridge in his book regarding- 
Full Employment has tried to prove that while inequality- in society 
may be. more conducive to capital formation, equitable distributiore of 
wealth in thé ordinary. sense of the term and -what Beveridge- aimed 
at, may be more conducive to social welfare because in the former 
ease boom and: consequential crisis may. be more common, leading 
to. greater detriment tó economic welfare. While in a society in- 
equality 1 ig often of greater interest, if itself contains germs for creation- 
of. equality. Extremes are nowhere useful and We must believe that 
economic laws should not be on par with physical laws. While 
economic freedom and competition based on self-interest arid economic 
sense cannot be ignored, co-operation based on social sense, if -not 
ethical, is no less important. 
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RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE ON INDIA 


KLAUS discum. DR. Phik, 


University of Calcutta. 

The first of February, 1953, the Caleutta : : National- Library 
(former Imperial Library) was formally opened to the public. The 
National Library of a country- has, besides others, two main tasks: 
. to collect the literature of its own country, and to collect books issued 
in foreign languages dealing with its culture. Many research workers. 
of the world have contributed to the knowledge about India’s past 
and present, regarding her history, religion. mythology, philosophy, art, 
` geography, social life, etc. All these earlier publications are expected 
to be found among the treasures of a National Library. And indeed, 
the exhibition of outstanding books on Tndiu, available in the Calcutta 
National Library, demonsirates that Indian people are provided with 
ali important source books on the subcontinent. 


But, in contrast to other civilizations like those of aent Egypt, 
. Babylon or Crete, India’s history is not yet closed; it is, on the other. 
hand, just starting a new and most important epoch. Scholars of 
all countries have studied the days of ihe struggle for freedom, the 
partition and the establishment of the Republic of India. Their 
books - deal with world politics, international affairs, economic or 
such other problems that are urgent in post-war Europe, as the social 
condition of the refugees. It is the purpose of the National Library 
to acquire also those recent and current publications. 

In the next few weeks a selection of newly published German 
books on India and Indian Nationals will be ordered by the Calcutta 
National Library. When the writer of this article was about to 
leave for India last September, he studied old and new international 
literature on Asian culture. He found that Germany was still con- 
tinuing her tradition of dealing with Indian problems. When he 
came to Calcutta, he was asked by the Accession Department of 
the National Library (and by that of the University Library, too) 
to suggest some recent German bookson India. He showed them 
some outstanding examples brought by him from Germany, and 
compiled for-them a fuller list of such important publications. Books 
of this` kind are now being acquired by the two institutions, according 
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to his suggestions. In the following pages a short review is being given 
of such works. in German language issued in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland. One ought to extend such a survey to books in 
English, French, Italian or Russian language. For the moment 
we shall restrict ourselves. to such bibliographical notes in German 
language with an emphasis, on the fact that Germany contributed 
the largest number of books on both ancient and modern India. ‘It 
is well known that. the subject of “Indology was created at the 


German University of Bonn, in the beginning of the last century E 


when historie research was started everywhere. Oriental linguisties, 
comparative philology and studies in folklore - made accessible the 
treasures of the Near and Far East to the Western public; famous 
German scholars’. like Schlegel, Humboldt, Bopp, Kuhn, Deussen, 
Müller and others are the fatliers of Indology. In the next gerera- 
tions men like Alsdorf, Diez, Geiger, Glasenapp, Grünwedel, Hoffmann, . 
Kirfel, Nobel, Schrader, Spies, Waldschmidt, Winternitz, Zimmer. 
and others were publishing front-rank results of special studies. 
We find those books in the exhibition, in the bibliography and the 
catalogues of the National Library, and a: selection of them in the 
University Library, too. Now, after 1947, German scholars are 
continuing their researches in all these subjects. They are also 
bringing out~ social and philosophical treatises on India and her 
relations to the modern world. : 


EH 


' SPECIAL BooRs ON INDIA : 


Thése are T ‘ine with India as a whole inchiding her 
geography, anthropology, economics, ‘polities, and cultural life; "> '- 

Streiff, Eric: ‘Indien.’ Zürich 1948,—' The author is a well. 
known reporter of the Swiss newspaper" Züricher Neue Zeitung. br l 
He has spent his life on travel, and he is especially interested iv 
Asian affairs. In’ India he lived to see the days of the partition 
in 1947, and he reported regularly to his newspaper from which . 
all peoples of central Hurope got their first information abont new 
India. The German and other European peoples were suffering 
hard from the war times; they had faced riots and dangers as never 
before; they had hunger and scarcity. But still they were interested 
in India’s destiny—in which they found so much equal to 
their own. The editor published the collected essays covering the 
times'from August, 1947 to August, 1948. The nations of Western 
Europe learnt for the first time something about free India from 
this small book. 
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Glasenapp, Helmuth von: ‘‘Die indische Welt als Erscheinung | 
und als  Erlehnis." Baden-Baden, 1948.—The author is an 
European citizen, too, who has devoted his whole life to India. 
His books on Indian literature, on: Buddhism, on Jainism and 
many other Indian subjects are available in all libraries of India. 
-In this book he resumes his studies about the essence of Indian life. 
Famous is the German indologist. Max Müller's pamphlet in English 
"India and What She Can Teach Us." This question is repeated by 
‘glasenapp for-our century; and he finds the answer that the Indian ~ 
mind of tolerance, sincerity, peacefulness, unpretentiousness and 
bumanism is'still alive and would be the best basis for the future 
of our restless world. 


° Malura, Oswald: ‘‘Als Maler in Indien."- Hamburg, 1949.—This 
painter left Munich in the thirties and disembarked at Ceylon, and 
travelled through the whole of India seeing her with the eyes of an 
artist. We ‘find interesting chapters on the education in the Schools 
for Arts and Crafts and on his contact with contemporary Indian 
painters. This book, illustrated by drawings and. paintings of the 
author himself, reminds us of^the fact that many European and 
specially German artists were very much impressed by their Indian 
travel. Carl Hofer, the Chairman of the German Artist’s Club, 
calls his stay in India a time full of experiences; Malura also owes 
much to India for his self-development. 


Wenz, Heinrich : ''Weltmacht Indien." Nürnberg, 1951.—We 
learn that India is no longer the; country of miracles and roman- 
ticism, ‘put is taking part In modern world politics. -A survey of the 
history of India from the prehistoric ages to the present time is 
given first. On this background. contemporary trends in sociology, 
economics and international affairs are described. Peoples under- 
standing the German language get in one of the most important 
chapters for the first time a representation of Nehru. A lot of good 
photographs makes this publication a valuable reference book for 
all Indian affairs both historical and recent ones. 


Tichy, Herbert: “Die Wandlung des Lotos. Ein Indien- 
bericht." Wien, 1951.—This book is not only a traveller’s account 
but also an attempt to perceive India as an unity—in spite of the 
multiplicity of her appearances. The author has crossed the world 
several times and written instructive books on Rome, Tibet and South 
Asia. Now after World War II .che has returned to India and is 
comparing the country he knew once with the Indian Republic of 1951. 
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He describes modern developments in irrigation, industry, agriculture, 
education, administration and science as well as the great traditions 
of Indian culture in art, philosophy and religion, that still continue. 

Bircher, Rolf: ‘‘Hunsa. Das Volk, das keine Krankheit kennt." 
Bern und Stuttgart/, ed. 1952.—A physician has met in the Himalayas 
a people living in a small number in the valleys. He was’ astonished 
to see the health of men and women who stand heat and cold, who ` 
walk long distances, and, who can live long almost without food. 
As a doctor he has studied the Hunsa, and he found that there are 
two reasons for their extraordinary ‘strength. The first is the hard 
training which the young people get, and the second, the peaceful 
spirit and the inner equipment of kindness and gaiety ;—the forces 
of the soul accord in this way with the bodily construction. | 


Guifeld, Alexander: ‘‘Die Wirtschaftsstruktur der Indischen 
Union." Hamburg, 1952.—The economic sources of the country are 
reviewed according to the geographical distribution. . Comparisons 
are made between industrial planning of Western countries in post- 
war time and the-Indian Five Year Plan. Possibilities of interna- 
tional industrial co-operations schemes are suggested. 

Steche. Hans: ‘‘Indien. Bharat and Pakistan.” Berlin 
1959.—The author is a merchant who has seen all parts of India. 
He discusses the problem how the cultural heritage still marks the 
features of several Indian landscapes, how ancient traditions are 
adapted to recent changes. Gedgraphically, we get to know the whole 
subcontinent, from North to South, in its similar foundations and 
various developments. Maps and statistical tables provide the reader 
with the facts necessary to understand the typical Indian problems of 


i 


today: e 
BOOKS oN PROMINENT INDIAN NATIONALS | 


The life of a country is reflected i in the way of leading personali- 
ties. Indian civilization has elicited many German books on particular 
poets, artists, philosophers; and sainis; today modern names like 
those of Bose, . Gandhi, Nebru are appearing besides the ancient ones 
of Asoka, Aurobindo, Buddha, Kalidasa, Tagore, Valmiki. Recent 
‘publications aré devoted to -historical personalities as well as to 
leaders of the present time; for example, we quote books on Buddha 
and Gandhi. 

‘Every European nation is studying the doctrines of the Buddha 
again. Specially after great commotions caused by wars mankind is 
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feeling the omission of religious behaviour and returning to sources 
of freedom and peace, so that we find in the very last years a large - 
Bauddha literature. Kurt Schmidt: ‘‘Buddhas Lehre. . Hine 
Einführung.” Kreuzlingen, 1947.—Kurt Schmidt: ''Buddhistische 
Heilige Konstanz, 1947.—‘‘Die Weisheit des Buddha.’’ Gedichte 
und Überlieferung der frühen Buddhagemeinde. Herausgegeben 
v. F. Korn. Zürich, 1948.—Max Ladner: “Gotamo Buddha. Sein 
Werden, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, dargestellt an Hand des Pali. 
Kanons. - Zürich, 1948.—Helmuth v. Glasenapp: “‘Buddha. Geschi- 
chte und Legende." Zürich, 1950.—''Buddha. Aufgenommen durch 
besondere Begabung eines -dazu Berufenen.’’. 2. Aufl. Vomperberg, 
1951. 

*But modern India herself was and is still facing exciting epochs. 
German readers are eager to learn how to gain political results and to 
keep one's soul—the outstanding personality serves as model. The 
titles of the books show that the Mahatma is considered from any 
point of actual life. Günther Lanczkowski: ‘‘Gandhi und das 
moderne Indien. Der Mahatma als typischer Vertreter östlicher 
Geistigkeit.'" Kassel, 1948.—Werner Zimmermann: ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi, sein Lieben und sein Werk seine Lehre für uns alle." 
München, 1948.— Gustav Mensching: ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi." Kevelaer, 
19049.— Walter Maas: ‘‘Mahatina Gandhi. Sem Leben und Werk."' 
Berlin, 1949.——Gotthilf Schenkel: ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi. Leben und 
Werk". Stuttgart, 1949.— Wilhelm Emil Mühlmann: “Mahatma 
Gandhi. Der Mann, sein Werk und seine Wirkung. Hine Unter- 
suchung zur Religionssoziologie und politischen Ethik.” Tübingen, 
1950. | 

GERMAN Books ON ASIAN PROBLEMS 


There is a number of books dealing with the whole of Asia and 
especially the roll that India plays in the evolution of this continent. 
Tt may be important for Asian politicians, cultural leaders or research 
workers to get to know the opinions of foreign peoples about the 
current affairs of their countries. A book informing European readers 
of German language about contemporary trends in the Far East is 
that of Arved Schultz: “Der Erdteil Asien." Stuttgart, 1950. 
Historical sketches, statistical tables, actual photographs and descrip- 
tions based on profound experience give a complete survey on Asia 
observed by a German. | 


Besides scientific researches on Indian Topies German friends of 
India express their views on the philosophy of India no special 
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characters! Well known in the whole world and available i in many 
Indian libraries, too, is a book from the beginning of our century : 

Hermann Graf Keyserling ‘‘Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen." This 
philosopher travelled round the whole world and reported what he had. 
seen ; he was deeply impressed by Indian mind ànd he devoted a major 
part of his travel account to its delineation and- exposition. In a quite 
similar way a German writer of our days is dealing with Eastern-spirit 
and its valuable influence on ideas of Western thinkers. Hans-Hasso v. 

Veltheim-Ostrau: “Tagebücher aus Asien". Köln: 1952, -2 volumes, 
resumes experiences of many years. i may be interesting for 

Indian readers to learn how their “ancient and recent civilization 
is reflected in Western philosophy, and is utiderstood. as 8 message -of 
goodwill. India is famous for tolerating all kinds of confessions end, 
opinions: During the 19th century the influence of the Christendom 
was very strong ; nowadays after the end of the colonialism in China, 
India and Indonesia the missionaries render account of what Chris- ` 
tianity has contributed to the evolution of Asia and what the Chris- 
tians of the occident could learn from the East. Konrad Grossmann 
(Gluckl liche Heiden ? 1947), Friso Melzer (Theologische Begeg- 
nungen mit- Indien, 1943; Indische Weishéit und christliche Er- 
kenntnis, 1948; Christus und die indischen Hrlósungswege, 1949) 
and Ernst Benz (Indische Einflüsse auf die frühchristliche Theologie, 
1951) treat the problem from several points of view. India stands 
usually in the centre of the studies, as itis the case, too, in the books 
of the missionary Thomas Ohm : “ Asiens Kritik am abendlündisclien 
Christentum," Munchen 1948, and ** Das Christentum im neuen 
Indien,” St. Ottilien, 1949, The writer points out that the behaviour 
of the Christians has elicited much criticism ; that an Asian cannot 
understand the Western intolerance ; that Christianity should have 
to improve her practice in daily life in order to remain effective both 
in West and Hast, Specially interesting is besides other one chapter 
on the missionary art which is reproached with having spoilt the 
taste of the Asian people by the European mass production of the 
19th heey 
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Further we find cee T and newspapers full of arti- 
cles dealing with India ; we have German translationsof Indian authors 
and many other publications devoted to Indian studies like titles of 
serial publications issued at the Hamburger Seminar für Kultur und 
Geschichte Indiens: ''Alt—und neuindische Studien." We shall 
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restrict ourselves to mention two books of important historical research 
covering world culture and including important chapters on India. 


Ludolf v. Veltheim-Lottum: “‘ Kleine Weltgeschichte des stád&- . 


schen Wohnhauses.'"—Heidelberg 1952. Here we find a survey on 
the history of the hotíse from the prehistoric ages to the middle ages; 
the next two volumes’ are” to continue the subject up ‘to the present 
time. One of the first examples of a city in the modern sense of 
the word is, as is well known; to be found in the Indus Civilization. 
So pictures of a house of Mohenjo Daro are. given in the beginning 


of the book. In- the second volume is to be included a Moghul house . 


from Northern. India: and. the last chapter of. the whole publication 
will be illustrated b y a modern house of an Indian town after 1947. 


Helmuth v. Glasenapp :.'*Die fünf grossen Religionen."  Kóln 
1951-52, 2 volumes. On Asia’s.soil sprouted all important religions 
of mankind such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Christendom, Konfu- 
zianism, Islam ; and minor ones, too, like Parsism and Jainism. 
This fact is pointed out in the two volumes of Glasenapp who tries 
to compare the common and different features of the religions of 
mankind, and gives interesting notes and sources how one religion is 
judging ihe other. 


INCITEMENT TO LEARN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Books issued in foreign languages on familiar Indian subjects 
might be an useful help to those that wish to get an idea of the idiom 
of a language which they are just learning. By the interesting article 
of Dr. Haragopal Biswas ‘‘ German Language and How to pick it 
up quickly ° (Calcutta Review, 119, 1951, No.-1, April) we learn that 


such publications provide the student with valuable facilities. The | 


33 


author reports how he got a copy of ‘‘ Die Karawane ' that contained 
a good many interesting folktales of the East. "This literature added 
greatly to a stock of words and helped one to some extent to observe 
the arrangement of words in simple German sentences. As we were 
already suggesting there are, to be found books ‘on India in all 
languages ; after the partition publications, have been issued in France 
(Alexandra David-Neel), Russia (Olga Tschetschetkina), Ttaly (Fabio 
Merzari) or Danmark (Christian Benedikt Reventlow). Readers of 
such books may get the best possibility of polishing up their know- 
ledge in foreign languages which now are considered to be important 
topics of post-graduate studies. One can find a convenient access to 
foreign original literature by having quotated it in original text and 
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in a good translation within one article, as Rajkumar Mukherji is 
doing in his contribution ‘‘ Gide in His L'immoraliste " (Calcutta 
‘Review, June, iJ 


= —- o 


` Ista IN GERMAN FICTION 


/ Germany has nol only studied Indian T and philology; but 
has Always loved ihe Indian people So besides research ^ work' we 
witness philosophers, artisís' and especially poets ` inspired, by. 
Indian life. . In former times the- Upanishads influenced to a great 
extent the philosophy of Schopenhauer; Goethe wrote his poems: 
** Der Gott und die Bajadere ” and ‘‘ Paria’ ; Rückert's translations 
of: Indian verses are available in any important Indian library: This 
tradition still lasts; Waldemar Bonsels' ‘‘ Indienfahrt ’’ passed through 
new editions only after, two years -since its first publication during 
World War I; reference may also be made to Emil Müller's poems 
in “ Indien, Drei Kreise," Bern 1948. To close our short. selection 
of. recent German books on India, dealing with the country from the. 
point of travellers’ account or research work, we shall review the 
work of the poet Hermann Hesse who is deeply influenced by India. 
It may be noticéd that the Calcutta University Library and the 
National Library- possess some of his works in English translation, 
. and that the National Library is just acquiring his complete works 
- published in Germany on tbe occasion of his 75th birthday. 

Hesse (born in 1877 in Calw in Württemberg, now living in 
Switzerland) is a cosmopolitan by origin and education. One. of, the 
outstanding representatives of contemporary European fiction he felt 
always and ‘feels still attracted by Eastern mind. His ancestors 
came from the Baltic countries and Switzerland ; both his father and 
grandfather had worked as Protestant missionaries in India. From 
his early childhood Hesse had absorbed two spiritual worlds, — Swabian 
romanticism and Indian mysticism. Aspiring . after thé aim of’ 
humanism, peace, freedom, justice and all inner valves of mankind, 
.he seeks and finds truth in those two sources. In 1911 he embarked 
on a journey to India, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. East and 
West are reconciled in his art—Evropean problems being solved by 
Asian wisdom, Indian subjects being reflected in German language. 
All his life-work is influenced by Eastern imagination ; more and 
more, as the shadows of old age close in on him, he seeks his peace 
of mind in the wisdom of foreign countries. Yet the Indian or 
Chinese imagery he likes to employ in some of his later books is in 
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fact only a new guise in which he clothes his old problems. Works 
actually Indian are the following ; ‘‘Aus Indien," 1913. These are 
notes from his Journey to India. Hesse is facing for the first time 
contrast between the joy of life and renunciation. Consequently, he 
is engaged to devote himself to the course of life of Buddha. 
‘ Siddhartha, ° 1922. A splendid story full of tranquil harmony is 
that of the Brahman priest’s son who moves. through the various 
stages of life and ends as an ascetic listening to the timeless voice of 
the river—he is yet another incarnation of Hesse’s untiring quest. 
‘* Morgenlandfahrt," 1932. This is an imaginative report about a 
‘company of scholars attracted by Eastern wisdom. The poet sets 
out once more on a journey to the East, but ib is an imaginary 
journey, carried out in the mind only.. He feels himself a member of 
an “invisible community travelling in Oriental countries. During 
World War II Hesse published. the '' Glasperlenspiel," the Glas- 
pearlsgame, in English translation of 1949 ‘‘ Magister ludi." It is 
one of the most discussed books of post-war time especially fascinating 
by the idea of creating a spiritual community of men reconciling in 
themselves Eastern and Western mind. Scholars are living in a 
pedagogical province which is half a monastic order of ancient Chris- 
tian times and half an hermitage, an a@8rama of Indian ascetics devoted 
to Yogi exercises. Their life is based on eternal truths like music, 
mathematics, quotations out of European philosophers as well as out 
of the Upanishads, One chapter of the book is called: '' Indischer 
Lebenslauf.’ This is the story of the son of an Indian prince named 
Dasa who is preaching the transitoriness of all things. Through him 
European scholars learn about Maya and the unity of all beings; so 
ihe novel reflects Indian studies of German linguists, philosophers 
and archaeologists reminding us of Hesse’s grandfather who was a 
famous indologist himself. Hesse demonstrates that science and 
wisdom are possible still today when East and West become an unity. 


.. Round the World 


Third Force— 


_ For some years past there has been from time to time a talk in certam `- 
circles that in between the two forces represented by the U.S.S.R and the. 


U.S.A. a third force should be created in the world to maintain a balance., 


be 


between the two and make impostible any violent clash between them. 
In this regard the name of Britain has’ been. mentioned more than once. 
Of course, it is understood that Britain. by herself cannot*constitute this 
third force.. But in oo- -operation with the Dominions and some other 


. countries this achievement may be possible, “Recently. the-fornier British 


Minister of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who i is: at present on tour in India 
made a speech before a large gatherińg of: University students at Delhi. 


In course of this speech he referred to tha question of building up a third 


force and emphasised its need in the ‘present contest of world affairs. 
Evidently he wanted that India should co-operate with and become a part 
of this third force. 


The Prime Ministex, Pandit Nehru, Mesi with this question at some 
length in his speech on. the President’ s address in the Council of States. 
He pointed out there: in’ ‘unambiguous terms that so far as the Government 
of India was concerned there was no resiling from the position which it had 
already taken up in regard to international relations. ts one object was to 


maintain peace in the world and work for it in every peaceful manner. 


The formation of a third force as a rival of the two forces existing already 
in the world today was not, however, included in this category. The Prime ^ 
Minister was of the view that the third force instead of constituting a check 
upon: the two opposing forces might only aggravate the possibility of their 
clash by stimulating further the spirit of militarism in the world. What 


was really wanted was a development of the spirit of | compromise and 


revival of general confidence in the methods of conciliation. India was 
doing her best in that regard. If, however, she became a member of a 
third group committed to violence, her potency as an instrument. of 


^ conciliation would be undermined altogether. 


In other words the approach of the Government of India,towards the 
present-day international affairs is entirely different from the approach 
gf-those who want to create a third force. There is an agreement between 


_ them only to this extent that they would both refuse to be associated either 


with the Soviet bloc or with the American bloc. With this, however, the - 
agreement ends. The protagonists of the third foree advocate the création 
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of a third group which would be as militarily “prepared as the Soviet 
Union or the U.S.A. and should be ready to exercise violence for preven- 
ting the two bloes from violent collision. The Government of India, 
on the other hand, is committed only to peaceful measures-for conciliating 
disputes and removing incentives to war. It will not resort to any steps 
involving the exercise of violence. 


Modern history of the world does not record any instance of a third force 
being successful in preventing two mighty powers or groups of powers from 
coming into conflict and involving the world thefein. During the Napoleonic 
"era, powerful states lke Russia were ab intervals neutral while Britain 
and France were continuously at war. It may nob be unjustified if we say 
that Russia under Alexander I was for a time at least a third force. This 
third force was, however, not only ineffective in maintaining peace between 
Fwance and the British Empire but shor uly it sided with Britain and ranged 
itself in opposition to N apoleon. In other words the third force ceased to 
exist and -bécdme: nierged in; the second force. More than fifty years later 
when Franco-German War was on the offing, many ‘believed that Britain 
would constitute à third force. and-titake it impossible for Germany and 
France to.clash. The expectation, however, did not come true. Bismarck 
fought Nepoleon III to a finish. In the present century the United States 
maintained neutrality during the First World War for two years and a half ` 
and there were some European States which "maintained this neutrality 
nb LM the struggie. It might be expected that the U.S.A. and these 

States would together constitute a third force to, maintain balance. between 
- the. opposing armed camps in Europe and keep the. peace. But nothing of 
the kind was done. In fact early in 1917 the United States: had to side 
with England and France and become a participant in the war. What was 
again true of the First World War was equally:true of the second. In fact 
as it has been stated already when two. mighty forces are ranged against 
each other, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a third force to maintain 
the balance. Inevitably sooner or later -it sides with either of the blocs. 
So it seems that talk about a third force now may not lead us very far in 
the matter of maintaining the peace of the world. 


` British Election Studies— 


For some time past Nuffield College, © Oxford, has financed systematic 
and comprehensive studies of general elections in Britain. 4A. monograph 
on British General Election of 1945 was brought out by Mr. R. B. Me 
Callum and Miss Alison Readman. Similarly another monograph on the 
British General Election of 1950 has been brought out by .Mr. H. G. 
Nicholas. ‘This latter study is also very comprehensive and . detailed; | 
It is divided into 12 chapters. At the starb the Hlection Law has been 
briefly stated. But brief, though it is, it gives-us an excellent idea of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1049 which consolidated and modifie 
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previous Parliamentary enactments on the electoral system. Under this 
Act the total membership of the House of Commons has been fixed at - 
625. Redistribution of seats has also taken place to a considerable extent. 
It is-to be noted in this connection that although the Act was passed when 
Labour Ministry was in office, it was not intended in any way to improve. 
the prospects of their party in the next election. On the contrary it 
rather placed impediments in the way of its success. In the United States 
whenever such redistribution of seats is taken in hand, it is assumed 
immediately that the redistribution will help the party in power. But . 
traditions in Britain happen to be different. The Act abolished the two 
remaining forms of plural voting, namely the business premises vote and 
the University Graduates’ vote. But-at the same time it provided for 
postal voting in certain circumstances. Apart from those who have io 
reside elsewhere on official business, there are others who may find it 
impossible to attend the polling booth and exercise their franchise. *In 
this category are included those who are either blind or otherwise incapa- 
citated. All these people are now entitled to postal voting. The Con- 
solidating Act has further put a ceiling upon the expenditure which a 
candidate will be legitimately entitled to make to further his candidature. 
Expenses, of course, will naturally vary from constituency to constituency 
according as it is situated m a rural area or in a city and according as 
its voters are 70,000 or 40.000 in number. In any event the highest 
expenditure allowed is £.1083, i.e., less than Rs. 15,000. -If we compare | 
these expenses with those incurred 4m. contesting even a compact city 
constituency in India we feel rather staggered and become very pessi- 
mistic about the future of democracy and parliamentary government in 
this country. © | ' 


Mr, Nicholas has devoted nearly 20 pages of his book to the study of 

party organisation in the constituencies. This should provide food for 
‘thinking to. the political parties in India. Here in this country during the 
intervals of elections contact between the constituencies and the parties 
is very often nil. In many instances, in fact, parties come into being 
only at the time of election and then disappear like quicksand. In Britain, 
however, permanent organisations for the different parties are kept up in 
the constituencies and paid agents, who act at the time of election as 
election agents of the party candidates, are maintained there on a perma- 
nent basis. Their salary-scales are fixed. Nor are these scales in any 
way very mean. | l 


Candidates who contested the general election on behalf of their 
respective parties in 1950 have come in for detailed attention in the book. 
Facts about their educational antecedents, their political experience, their 
occupation, their age and similar other matters have been coilected with 
meticulous care and incorporated in the book. University graduates and 
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old boys of publie schools naturally figure rather prominently in the list 
of Conservative candidates. -But they are not absent altogether in Liberal 
or Labour list. It may be noted in this connection that Ruskin College, 
Oxford, which was established for providing intellectual . training to those 
workers of the British Labour party who had no opportunity of systematic 
education has supplied many trained persons who have been either selected 
as candidates on behalf of the Labour party or acted as their agents. 
Ruskin College still holds a prominent place in British Labour movement. 


In a separate chapter the manifestos issued and broadcasts made on 
behalf of the different parties on the eve of or at the time of the elections 
have been studied in detail. In this regard it may be interesting to quote 
the observations made by Lord Samuel on behalf of the Liberal party. 
He said that—'' From: Socialism to Conservatism would be out of the 
frying pan into the refrigerator.’’ The activities of the press and the 
opinions which they expressed from time to time with regard to the policies, 
position and prospects of different party candidates have also been studied 
with considerable care. 


Books of this kind not only help people in understanding the elections 
held from time to time but they help us much more in assessing the part 
played by the electorate, the parties, the candidates, the press and other 
organs of opinion in a representative democracy like that of the U, K. 
They are in fact a highly meritorious contribution to the: science of 
government. 


Reform of the House of Lords— 


Like the proverbial cat the House of Lords also bas nine lives. Barly 
in the century it was threatened with extinction. But it has survived. 
till this day, though shorn of much of its former power and authority. 
There was a time when the Labour party was committed to the principle 
of abolishing this hereditary chamber. But later on it revised this attitude. 
It discovered that so long as the British Upper House continued to exist 
on the, present hereditary basis not only no attempt could be made to 
restore to it the powers which it had lost under the Parliament Act of 
1911 but what was more, if might be deprived to a great extent even of 
its present jurisdiction. In fact scmetime ago when the Labour party 
was in power, it persuaded the Parliament to amend the Act of 1911 and 
reduce thereby the period of suspensory veto given to the House of Lords. 
Now if this chamber was reformed in respect of its composition and consti- 
tution, there was & danger that the Conservative party might insist on 
restoring to that body some of the former powers of the Upper House. 
Authority and jurisdiction which could be taken away from a hereditary 
chamber in an age of democracy could not necessarily be denied to a body 
more popularly constituted. In view of this it has become now the 

principle of the Labour party to let things remain as they are. 
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Recently Lord Simon, the former Lord hanede and Foreign Minis- 
ter, was intrigued very much by the absence of women from the House 
of Lords. He thought that. it'was; an -anachronism that while women 
might be elected to the House of Commons, become Cabinet Ministers, 
and heads of the local’ Councils and preside over Benches, it was an 
anomaly that they would remain totally excluded from the guilded house. l 
He accordingly gave notice of a Private Member's Bill under which a 
limited number of women would be entitled to become members of the 
House of Lords. This action on the parb of Lord Simon set the ball 
rolling. Leaders of the Conservative party thought- that this was an 
'oceasión for discussing the future of the House of Lords. The Conser- 
vatives asa party have never been reconciled to the reduction of the Upper 
House to a secondary chamber which would have no authority in financial 
matters and which would exercise no coordinate authority on any otfer 
subject. As stated above, they, however, knew that so long as this cham- ` 
ber would continue to be composed mostly of hereditary peers, there ^ 
would be no chance of its being invested with powers which it had already 
lost. Consequently if a second chamber which would be a truly revising 
chamber was to be seb up at allin Britain, the House of Lords must be 
reformed and the constitution of the. reformed body must be settled by 
agreement with other parties. Accordingly“it' is understood that the 
Churchill Government invited the Liberal'and the Labour parties to meet 
the representatives of the Conservative party at a conference for discussing” 
the reform of the House of Lords. It is further understood that the 
Labour party, which, as it has been stated above, does not believe in 
reforming this body, has decided not to respond to the invitation. In view 
of this rejection of the offer of a éonference by the Labour party, itis- 
unlikely that the conference will be held and decisions taken for reform- 
ing the Upper House of the British Parliament. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the House of Lords . 
would have been very much of an unwieldy and unworkable body but for 
the “fact that only about one-tenth of the members happen as a rule to 
attend. The total membership today exceeds eight hundred and fifty but " 
“in average only about eighty attend. A large majority of the rest have 
been aptly described as backwoods. nien.. They are members because 
their fathers or _grandfatliers or great: ‘grandfathers were members. They 
have no interest in the Hoiise. of Lords-and the . House has no interest in 
them. When on fare occasions. they are whipped tp to attend, they find 
themselves in strange unfamiliar- surroundings. From this, however, it is 
not to be assumed that the House of Lords has become a, totally useless 
body. In fact it continues to be a very uséful adjunct of parliamentary 
government in England. It is a body in which great experience, learning ' 
and wisdom are still concentrated. Its atmosphere is not very exhilarating 
but it is not unhealthy. E 


. ` Reviews and Notices of BWooks 


. Modern History of China—By Chou Hsiang-Kuang, Metropolitan 
Book Co., Lid. Pp. 167. Price Rs. 6. 


Mr, Chou Hsiang-Kuang is a Lecturer in History in the University of 
Delhi and has written | this émall book for popularising Chinese history 
among University students in India. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part he discusses 
the peculiar features of the Chinese history, provides a historical back- 
groung for better understanding the modern history of China from the 
days of the Opium War and gives a geographical survey to the same end. 
It is a peculiar feature of China that while other ancient empires which 
were ab one time contemporaries of China, e.g., Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria have vanished, the continuity of history of this country has been 
maintained to this day. In this-regard the history of China has close 
“affinity to that of India. Another striking feature of the history of China 
which-the-author mentions is that until recently it was not influenced at 
all by the rest of the world. . This statement is, of course, only partially 
true. - In the Christian era contact with India was as intimate as condi- 
tions of travel in those remote ages could allow, and Chinese Buddhism 
which influenced so much the life of the Chinese people was certainly the 
result of external influence so created. l 


There is no authentic history of China before the Chou dynasty which 
wasin power from 1122:B.C. to 256 B.C. “Most of the institutions, 
customs, arts and sciences and laws of the present day are handed down 
from Chou dynasty". It was during the period of rule of this dynasty 
that ancient Chinese Philosophy had its full flowering. Three schools 
were soon brought into being—the School of Teng Hsi, the Schcol of 
Lao-Ize and finally that of Confucius. 


In 221 B.C. the Chou dynasty was replaced by the Ch’in dynasty. 
It was under the auspices of aruler of this dynasty that China was for 
the first time unified, feudal government being abolished and a central 
government being fully estabilished. The Ch’in dynasty in its turn’ gave 
place to the Han dynasty during the period of whose rule not only scholar- . 
ship was fostered but confucianism -attained its final triumph over other 
schools of Philosophy. It is also to be noted that it was during this 
period (61 A.D.) that Buddhism was introduced into China. 

Thereafter for a considerable time China lost its political unity and 
different dynasties ruled over one or another-portion of the country. In the 
10th century A.D., however; the Sung dynasty created some kind of order 
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out of this chaos but this also not for long. Then in the 14th century was 
founded the Ming dynasty which ruled China up to 1644 A.D. when the 
Mancu Empire came into being. It should be pointed out here that it 
. was this Maneu dynasty which ruled China up to 1911 in which year 
monarchieal government was abolished and the Republie was established. 


' In Part II of thé book the author describes modern history of China 
from 1889 to 1949 in thirtysix small chapters. Naturally it begins with . 
the circumstances in which the Opium War was fought between China: and 
Great Britain, much to the diseomfiture of the former. The ills of 
"modern China in fact began with the deféat in this war. ‘The author 
further takes us through the familiar facts regarding T’ai P’ing Rebellion, 
the war .with France,. the war with Japan, the Boxer uprising. the 
Russo-Japanese War,-the activities of the Empress Dowager, the founding 
of the Republic, the monarchical dream of Yuan Shih-Kai. the coming of 
communism to China, the Mukden incident, the Sino-Japanese War of 
1937-45, the Civil. War (1946-49) and sanis the establishment of 
Communist Government i in Peking. 


In Part III the author has devoted five Minus. to ‘the discussion of 
certain other matters which have not been covered in the preceding .two 
parts of the book. He has for instance traced- the development of political 
parties in modern China, the history of modern Chinese writing, the growth 
of the press in modern China, the development of education and finally l 
the restoration of Sino-Indian cultural relations. 


The bcok also has a fourth part in which there are certain appendices 
regarding bibliography, the names of Chinese dynasties and a map. l 


It must be admitted that within a small compass the author has 
given us the necessary facts regarding modern China. Unfortunately the 
book bristles with inaccuracies in regard to the spelling of words and éompo- 
sition of sentences. Many of them must have been due to the negligence 
of the printers, but possibly not all of them can be traced to this source. 
If the book runs into a second edition, all these mistakes should be 
rectified and to this end the book should be submitted to the criticism 
of some friend of the author whose English is above approach. 


AMERICAN’S . MAN OF DESTINY - —By Kevin McCann, William 
Heinemann Ltd., Pp. 201. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is a short biography of President muchos by one who was 
his assistant from 1946 to August, 1951. As such he had every oppor- 
tunity of studying the man at first hand: and. appreciating different coda 
of the character of this great American. - . 


This is not a full length biography. It-may, in fact, be ndi 


only as a character sketch of General Eisenhower.. At the time the 
writing of the biography was undertaken, ‘speculations were, of course, 
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going on as to the -political future of the General but there was no 
‘certainty yet that he would accept the nomination of the Republican 
party or that he would be finally elected to the White House. So the 
intention of the author was not to show to the world that the General 
was of presidential timber and. should be elected by the American world 
as their first Magistrate. It is in fact not a propaganda treatise at all. 


The: General himself has, of course, given an excellent account of his 
. activities as the Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces in Europe in 
his book—Crusade in Europe. That book not only gives us an idea as to 
the great part which he has played in defeating Nazism but it further 
gives us also an excellent insight into his character. The present book 
of Mr. McCann only supplements what the General has written in that 
work about himself. Even then the present biography which is the first 
of ite kind is an appropriate publication. It provides us much information 
about the present President of the U.S.A. which otherwise would not 
be available. uu 
General Eisenhower was born in 1890 in the small town of Abilene, 
-Kansas. His parents were not well off. But he had an opportunity of 
attending the local High School and graduating from it at the age of 19, 
Thereafter he had an opportunity of entering the West Point Military 
Academy where finally he got the Commission in 1915: His career at 
West Point cannot be regarded as very brilliant. In fact his position 
was sixtyfirst in a list of 164 successful candidates in the final examina. 
tion. Not long after he got the Commission, the United States joined 
the First World War and rapid promotion was in store for Eisenhower. 
Although towards the close of the war his permanent rank was that of 
^ & Captain, he was officiating as Lieutenant-Colonel. On the conclusion 
of the war, however, he reverted to his permanent rank from which he 
was promoted Major in December, 1920. During the next 15 years he 
occupied various offices and acquired varied experience. Promotion, 
however, in peace time was slow and towards the close of 1941 when 
America was on the eve of being attacked by Japan at Pearl Harbour 
he was only a Colonel. But in November of that year he had been brought 
over to the War Plan Division at Washington and from that time onward 
his rise was rapid. While coming over to Washington to join War Plan 
Division, his only ambition as a military officer was to command a 
Division. But much higher position - was destined for him. Not long 
after he was called upon to lead the combined armies of England, France 
and the United States against Hitler. From this standpoint he may 
certainly be regarded as a man‘of destiny. 
His work as Commander-in-Ghief of the allied forces in the continent 
need not detain us here. It is only fb be pointed out that his work was 
so perfect and his achievements so great that he became soon the eynosure 
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ofthe world. After the POT of the war he was called back to 
Washington to become the Chief of Staff. But le could remain in this 
position only up to 1948 when a new responsibiltty was thrust upon him. 
He was invited to become the President of the Columbia University, 
New Vork. This was a field of activity to which he was a stranger. 
But he did not hesitate to accept the onerous task which as President of 
this University he would be required to fulfil. , But even here it was not 
possible for him to stick for long.. The war clouds were again in the 
horizon and preparations had to be made for defeating another potential 
.enemy of world peace. He was called upon-to head ‘the: NATO. forces . 
. with his headquarters at Paris. Accordingly he took leave from the 

Columbia University and proceeded to Europe to take up his new post.’ 
It need not be stated here that while at Paris he was invited by a group 
of friends in the United States to become a candidate for Presidential 
. nomination by the Republican party. -He agreed to the proposal, resigned: 
his command and came back to his country fo fight the elections, first in 
the Republiean Convention and then in the couniry. 


We know-the phenomenal. success he attained at the election. It is, 
. of course, too early to say ag to what kind of President he would make. 
Military heroes have not necessarily made effective Presidents in. the 
United States of America. But the past records of Eisenhower entitle 
us to say that he may not go the way of men like Ulysses Grant, 


- 


Naresb Chandra Roy 


- 


4 
A 


Ourselves 


. EXPANSION or PRIMARY ÉDUGATION 


At the time of writing, discussions on national and provincial 
budgets ‘are going on in different legislative bodies in this country. 
.From the trend of these discussions it appears that neither the 
treasury bench nor the opposition has been satisfied anywhere with 
the rate of progress in the expansion of elementary education among 
the people. The opposition is critical of the fact that.mearly 80 
percent of the people still remain without even the light of literacy. 
The Ministers are also not happy that they have not found it possible 
to open more schools and admit more children. 


On the issue of the expansion of education there is in a sense 
no dispute between the ministerial and the opposition parties. Both 
had fought for rapid expansion of primary education during the 
regime of the British Raj and at the present time also both-are 
convinced that everything should be done for making it univereal in 
the country. Committees have also been appointed from time to’ 
time to find out methods and procedure by which the cherished ideal 
could be fulfilled. But the difficulties in the way-of consummating 
this ideal were not very much foreseen by any of the groups before - 
independence. All of them are now confronted with these difficulties. 
Population in India. is enormous and there is hardly a province where 
provision will not have to be made for less than a few million 
children before an attempt at universalisation of primary education 
can be made. This will involve the establishment of a large number 
of school houses and the appointment of an army of teachers, Both 
the capital and recurring expenditures will have to be met for the | 
purpose by the Governments concerned. The question is whether 
it will be possible for these Governments to provide for this money 
in their budgets withoui starving some other essential departments. 
It may, of course, be pointed out that the expansion of primary 
education is as important as, if not more important than, the. conduct 
of any other department. But even then it is.not at all easy for the 
Governments, convinced though théy are of the utility and urgency of 
expanding primary education, to cut out or curtail expenditure in 
other departments and release money enough for educating our 
masters. 
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In the past there were schools in many villages no doubt but 
very few of them could boast of a separate school house. The 
: Patshala, attended only by a few students, used to be held in some 
out-house of a local wealthy man. The teacher also used to get only 
a pittance for the labour he would put forth. What, however, he 
received from his school was only a supplementary income. He was 
not entirely dependent on it Things also were cheap and he found 
it possible somehow to make both ends meet. Circumstances have 
much changed now and ideas about education, even primary educa- 
tion, have been revolutionised. If the Government is now to expand 
elementary education, it will have to undertake the building of school 
houses according to plan and appoint a number of teachers, each on 
a particular scale. It is true that -the salary given to a primary 
school teacher is still exceedingly small. But even then the total 
amount spent even for the existing schools is considerable. Further 
expansion will involve an increasing inflation of the amount. 

There was a time. when some people, appreciating the - financial 
difficulty which the Government might experience in expanding pri- 
mary education, proposed that civil conscription should be resorted to. 
They evidently thought that a person might be conscripted for doing 
such work as teaching .in an elementary school for a period of about 
two years without, however, either being paid at all or paid only very 
little. Nobody. possibly thinks. today that. any sach-scheme will be 
practicable in the present conditions of the country. Nor may it be 
ultimately a very cheap method of expanding education. A man.cons- 
cripted, possibly against his will, and drafted to a village for teaching 
in a primary school may not feel any enthusiasm for his‘duties and 
may only while away his time, much to the detriment of the interests 
-of the boys and girls under his temporary charge. Besides, even a 
-conscripted man will have to be paid for his maintenance and the 
expensdés so involved may not be very small. In view of this, civil 
conscription, even if otherwise possible, may not take us very far. In 
fact what we may expect at the present time is not any revolutionary 


progress but only a gradual expansion of literacy and primary educa- "m 


tion. What should be aimed at is that some addition should be made . 
_to the: budget -every year for more schools and more teachers so that in 
- fhe course of the next, 25-or 30 years most of the boys and girls of 
. the school going age may have an opportunity of attending a primary 
school. Plans. to this effect are already there and should now be 
implemented. |] 
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In this connection reference should also be made to the progress 
of adult education. In a country where 80 per cent of the people 
are illiterate, nobody will dispute the necessity of a well-planned 
organisation for adult education. Initial steps have been taken in 
different parts of the country in this regard. But as in tbe case 
of primary education for boys and girls so in the case of the organisa- 
tion of adult education also some addition may be made to its budget 
every year according to plan. There would, of course, be need for 
adult education even when most of the boys and girls will have the 
advantage of attending the primary schools. When the plan is finally 
completed, we can still make provision for universal education only up 
to the 10th year of a boy or girl. Now four years of schooling should 
not be regarded as enough. There would be many who will actually 
after this period lapse into virtual: illiteracy. Many others again 
may have hankering for further enlightenment. In these cases the 
organisation for adult education may do a yeoman’s service. It may 
prevent many fiom lapsing into illiteracy and provide opportunities 
to many others for further development of their mind and further 
expansion of their knowledge. 


ADHAR CHANDRA MUKHERJEE LECTURER, 1948 


Dr. P. C. Bagchi delivered two lectures in tbe present month as 
Adharchandra Mukherjee Lecturer, 1948 on India, China and South 
Bast Asia. | 
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+= Official Notifications 


. Calcutta University 


~ 


Notification No. R-1-83-C. S.R. 


It is notified Tor general information that the following 


revised Regulations for the M.D., M.S., and M.O. Exa- - . 


minations (Chapters XLVII, XLVIII and XLIX of the 
Regulations) have been sanctioned by Government :— 


Revised Regulations for the .M.D., M.S. | 
‘and M.O. Examinations (Chapters XLVII,” 
XLVIII and XLIX of the Regulations.) _ 
| CHAPTER XLYII n 

Doctor of Medicine 


1, An examination for the Degtee of Doetor of Medicine shall be held 


t^ 


annually in Caleutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall 
determine, the approximate date Lo be notified in the calendar. 


2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of the University 
of Calcutta or of any other University recognised by this University for this 
purposé may te admitted to the Examination on production of evidence of 
having subsequent to the passing of M.B.B.8 Examination completed — 


three years’ continuous hospital practice of which not less than one year 
has been spent asa Resident House Medical Officer in a recognised hospital 
and the remaining period spent in Post-Graduate studies and in preparation of 
a thesis at a recognised institution under a recognised teacher ; 


or, 


fivo years' continuous practice of which two years must be spent in Post- 
Graduate studies in a hospital approved by the University.: 


The above rules may be relaxed af the discretion of the Syndicate for 
candidates possessing bigher Post-Graduate qualifications of -any recognised 


^ 


No application shall, however, be entertained unless two members of the 
‘Faculty of Medicine or two Doctors of Medicine of this University or of a 
University approved bv the Syndicate from time to time shall have testified, 
to the satisfaction ‘of the Syndicate, that since graduating as Bachelor of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery the candidate has practised his profession 
with repute for the period specified, and that, in habit and character, he is 
a fit and proper person for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


3. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his appli- 
cation to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate 
and a fee of Rs.-800 at least two. months’ béforé. the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the examination, c d 


4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted 


to one or more subsequent exa:ninations on payment of a like fee of three 


hundred rupees on each occasion. 


* z $ z 
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5. -Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :--, . — 
. MW). General Medicine "D i e... Two papers, .. 
(one of. which may be 
an essay or commen- 
tary on any subject of 
Mediciné — (including 
History of Medicine.) 
(ii) Applied Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology—One Paper. 
(if) Psychological Medicine, Social and Preventive Medicina and 
Pediatrics ‘ei iis ET ns One Paper. 
The examination shall be written, oral, clinical and practical. 


6. A candidate for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine shall transmit to 
the Registrar not less than two months before the commencement of the 
examination a thesis or published work embodying the result of research and 
having definite relation to the subject of Medicine and allied subjects, 


or, 


embodying a critical exposition of researches and opinion of others on the 
subject selected by the candidate accompanied by his own investigations and 
obgervations, and supported by precise references to the publications quoted, 


The thesis shall be adjudicated by & Board of Adjudicators or Examiners 
appointed by the Syndicate and they shall. adjudicate the thesis under the 
three following categories t— ; l 

- Category I-—'' Highly commended '’—entitling the candidate to exemption 
from part or parts of the Written Examination. RUE 

Category II—'' Commended ‘’—~not entitling the candidate to exemption 
from any part of the examination but he is allowed to take the examination, 

Category II1—'' Not commended. "—not entitling the candidate to take the 
examination. 


7. Assoon as possible after the examination, the Syndicats shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order with the titles 
of their theses and the opinious of the Examiners thereon placed against the 
name of each candidate. If in the opinion of the Examiners special merit be 
evinced, a University gold medal shall be awarded to the candidate passing with 
the gréatest distinction. 


8. A diploma under the seal of the University and signed by the Vice- 


Chancellor shall be delivered at the next Convocation for conferring degrees 


to each cendidate who has qualified for the Degree. 


CHAPTER XLYIII - 
Master of Surgery oe, 


1. An examination for the Degree of Master of Surgery shall be held 
aonually in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall 
determine, the approximate date to be notified in the calendar. u i 


2, Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of the University. 


` of Calcutta or of any other University recognised by this University for this 


10 


purpose may be admitted to the Examination on produetion of evidence of 

having subsequent to the passing of M.B.B.8. Examination completed — l 
three years’ continuous hospital practice of which not less than one year 

has been spent as a Resident House Medical Officer in a recognised hospital 


and the remaining period spent in Post-Graduate Studies and preparation of a - 


thesis at & reeognised institution under & recognised teacher; 


or, 

five years’ continuous practice of. which two years must be spent in Post- 
Graduate studies in a hospital approved by the University. 1 

The above.rules may be relaxed at the discretion. of the Syndicate for 


candidates possessing higher Post-Graduate qualifications of ‘any recognised. 


institution or having done eminent work in his subject. 


. No application shall, however, be entertained unless two members of the 
Faculty of Medicine or two Masters of Surgery of this University or of a 


University &pproved' by. the Syndicate from time to time shall have testified, to. 


11 64508408 err 
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the satiefaction of the Syndicate, that since ‘graduating a& Bachelot of Medicine 
and:Bachelor of Surgery the candidate has practjsed his: proféssiow: with ‘tepute 


for the period specified, and that, in habit and character, he is a fit and proper 
person for the Degree of Master of Surgery. 


8. -Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his applica- 
tion to the Registrar. with a certificate in the form prescribed hy the Syndicate 
arid-a fee of Rs, 800 at least two months before the a: ute fixed for the com- 
penesment of the examination, 


4, LA vandidate who fails to pass or present himself lor the: oxainination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A can lidate may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like: fee of three 


v 
we 
Y utm 


"B. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— -| 


(à General Surgery Ne . .. Two papers 
d (one of which may 
be an essay or 
commentary on 
any subject . of 
surgery including 


History of Surgery) 
(it) Applied Anatomy and Surgical. Pathology .. One paper’ | 
tiii) Ophthalmology or any other branch of  .. One paper . . 


Special Surgery that may be recognised by 
the University from time to time. 


The examination, shall be Written, Oral, Clinical and Practical: 


6. A candidate for the degree of Master of Surgery shall transmit to. the 
Registrar not less than two months before the commencement of the examina- 
tion a thesis or published work embodying the result of research and having 
definite relation to the subject of Surgery and allied subjects, 


^ 


Or; 


embodying 4 critical exposition of the researches and opinions of others on the 
subject selected by the candidate accompanied by his own investigations 
and observations and supported by precise references to the publications: 
quoted. 


The thesis shall be adjudicated by a Board of aaan or examiners’ 
appointed by the Syndicate and they shall Bejadiente the thesis under the three 
following categories :— 


Category I—"' Highly commended""—entitling the candidate to exemption: 
from part or parts of the Written Examination. ~ 


Category II— 'Commended''—not entitling the candidate to exemption from 
any part of the examination but he is allowed to take the examination. 


Category III~"“Not commended’ "not entitling the candidate to take the 
examination. 


“7, As soon as possible after the examinations the Syndicate shall publish a 
list of successful candidates arrange} in alphabetical order with the titles of. 
their theses and the opinions of the Examiners thereon placed against the name 
of each candidate. If in the opinion of the Examiners, special merit be evinced 
a University gold medal sliall be awarded to the candidate passing with the. 
greatest distinction | 


8, A diploma under the seal of the University and signed by the Vice- 
Chancellor shall be delivered at the next Convocation for conferring degrees to 
each candidate who has qualified for the Dezree. . 


‘ 
- 
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OHAPTER XLIX 
Master o? Obstetrics 


1. An examination for the Degree of Master of Obstetrics shall be held 
annually in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Byndicate shal] 
determine, the approximate date to be notified in the calendar. 2 


2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of the ; University -of 
Calcutta or of any other University recognised by this University for this- 
purpose may be admitted. to the Examination on . production of evidence of ` 
panne subsequent to the passing of M.B.B.8, Examination completed — 


- 


amt 
wot 
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three.years’ continuons hospital practics of which not less than one year has 
been spent “as a. Resident House Medical Officer in a recognised hospital and 
the remaining period spent in Post-Graduate studies and in preparation of a 
thesis aba recognised institution under a recognised teacher ; 


` Or, 


five years’ continuous practice of which two years musi be spent in Post- 
Graduate studies in a hospital approved by the University. 


The above rules may be relaxed at the discretion of the Syndicate for candi- 
dates possessing higher Post-Graduate qualifications of any recognised institu- 
tion or having done eminent work in his subject. 


Nó application shall, however, be entertained unless bwo Members of the 
Faculty of Medicine or two Masters of Obstetrics of this University or of a 
University approved by the Syndicate from time to time shall have testified, to 
the satisfaction of the Syndicate, that since graduating as Bachelor cf Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery, the candidate has practised bis profession with repute 
for the period specified and that in habit and character he isa fit and proper 
person for the Degree of Master of Obstetrics. 


3. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall sand his applica- 
tion to the Registrar with a certificals in the form prescribed by the Syndicate 
and a fee of Rs. 300 at least two months before the date fixed for the commence- 
ment of the examination. 


4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall 
not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candid ite may b^» admitted to 
one of more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of three hundred 
rupees on each occasion, 


5, Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 


(i) Obstetrics a .. Two papers 

. (one of which may 
be an essay or 
commentary on 
any subject of 
Obstetrics includ- 
ing History of 


Obstetrics). 
(ii) Applied Anatomy, Physiology, Embryology and Patho- 
logy in relation to Obstetrics and Gynaecology : Qne paper 
(iii) Gynaecology ws e -.. One paper 


The examination shall be Written, Oral, Clinical and Practical. 


6. A candidate for the degree of Master of Obstetrics shall transmit to the 
Registrar not less than two months before the commencement of the examina. 
ticn a thesis or published work embodying the result of research and having 
definite relation to the subject of Obstetrics and allied subjects, 


or, 


embodying a critical exposition of the researches and opinions of others on the 
subject selected by the candidate accompanied by his own investigations and 
observations, and supported by precise references to the publications quoted. 


The thesis shall be adjudicated by a Board of adjudicators or examiners 
appointed by the Syndicate and they shall adjudicate the thesis under the 
throe following categories :—-- 


Category I—‘' Highly commended"’— entitling the candidate to eapi 
from part or parts of the Written Examination. 


Category II~‘‘Commended"*—not entitling the candidate to exemption from 
any part of the examination but he is allowed to take the examination. 


Category III—''Not commended"--not entitling the candidate to teke the 
examination. 


7. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order, with the titles of 
their theses and the opinions of the examiners thereon placed against the name 
of each candidate. If, in the opinion of the examiners, special merit be evinced, 
a University gold medal shall be awarded to the candidate who shall pass with 
the greatest distinction. 
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.. 8. A Diploma under the seal of the University and signed by the. Vice- 
Chancellor shall be delivered at the next Convocation for conferring degrees to 
each candidate who has qualified for the Degree. 


The revised Regulations will take effect from the exa- 
mination of 1954. 


SENATE HOUSE: EE | S. DATTA, 


The 6th January, 1958. , Registrar. 
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